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The Course of American Recovery 
by 


Harold BuTLER 
Director of the International Labour Office 


In view of the world-wide interest in the great social and 
economic experiment now being carried out in the United States, 
it was thought that an attempt to view it as a whole would be 
of value at the present time. The Director has accordingly 
written this article, based not merely on the impressions which 
he himself gathered during his recent short visit to North 
America, but mainly on the material collected by Mr. P. W. Martin, 
who had the opportunity of making a more extensive study in 
the United States during the last three months and to whom he 
owes invaluable assistance. 

This article does not pretend to cover the whole field. It aims 
at giving a bird’s-eye view of the immense and complex process 
of American recovery. It omits many important aspects of it, such 
as the effect of the codes on the position of organised labour, the 
effect of the gold-purchase policy or the reaction of the recovery 
measures on the attitude of the United States to international 
trade. It eschews any endeavour to pass judgments or to trace 
the detailed working of the steps taken to raise wages, to shorten 
hours, to stimulate commodity prices, to initiate public works, or 
to intensify the system of unemployment relief, all of which 
things it would be premature to attempt at the present time. All 
that the article does is to give a rough general sketch of the 
present situation and to suggest the course of events which has 
brought it about. * 








1 For a brief survey of the National Recovery Programme and of the machin- 
ery and methods being put into operation, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1983, pp. 759-778: “The Economic Experiment in the 
United States. ”’ 
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HE measures taken by the United States to promote recovery 
cannot be judged solely from an economic standpoint. 
They are essentially measures taken to meet not only an economic 
but also a social and political emergency of the first magnitude. 
When President Roosevelt assumed office, it can be said without 
exaggeration that the country was on the verge of an economic 
collapse which must have produced serious political and social 
consequences. This fact has not been adequately grasped outside 
the United States, and is now apt to be forgotten in the country 
itself, as panic has subsided and economic activity is gradually 
reviving. But it is this supreme fact which constitutes the 
indispensable background to the whole National Recovery 
programme and in the light of which that programme must be 
reviewed and appraised. 

The extent of the catastrophe which faced the United States 
last March may be seen by three circumstances. First, the 
banking system had broken down. The failure of many of the 
smaller banks had spread a general feeling of insecurity, which 
finally reached the point when no bank was considered safe and 
even the position of the great insurance companies, to which the 
savings of millions of Americans are entrusted, was seriously 
impaired. The situation was only saved by closing every bank 
in the United States and by undertaking a drastic overhaul of the 
whole credit machinery under Government control. Moreover, it 
was not only confidence in the wisdom of the bankers that 
had been destroyed, but also in their honesty. Many cases had 
already come to light in which the trust of the public had been 
scandalously abused and its money dissipated in personal gambles. 
The progress of the Senate investigation during the succeeding 
months brought to light disclosures regarding men of high stand- 
ing in the financial world which confirmed instead of removing 
the discredit into which American banking practice had sunk. 
It is difficult to overestimate the importance of this fact in under- 
mining the old belief in “ rugged individualism ” and in convert- 
ing the public to an urgent demand for energetic action by the 
State. 

The second outstanding fact was the existence of some 
fourteen million people out of work. Unemployment on so vast 
a scale had never been seen in the United States or in any other 
country. The traditional system of charitable relief had long 
since broken down. The treasuries of many of the great cities 
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h fl y=" iusted by the provision of relief, often inadequate 
in a.’ ~/C 2d sometimes vitiated in its distribution by political 
inter: i. Deep distress prevailed in every urban and mining 
centre. Wages had been drastically cut down, there being in most 
industries little or no trade union resistance to overcome, and 
sweat-shop conditions had once more been widely reintroduced. 
Industry itself had proved completely unable to find a remedy. The 
competitive system produced by over-mechanisation and reckless 
reliance on every possible device, legitimate or illegitimate, of 
salesmanship had sapped the confidence of business in its own 
future. The introduction of the industrial codes was not so much 
in response to any demand of labour, as at the instance of the 
employers themselves under the leadership of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. They saw no possibility of restoring 
normal conditions with the expectation of reasonable profits, 
unless some regulation was introduced into industry which could 
only be effected by Government action. In the industrial field, 
therefore, as in the banking, the individualistic tradition had been 
rudely shaken. On the one hand, the State was being forced to 
assume the function of unemployment relief ; on the other, it was 
called upon to undertake the reorganisation of the whole indus- 
trial structure. 

The third danger of social and economic breakdown lay in 
the plight of the farmer. The price of most farm products had 
reached a point when the farmer could hope for no profit and 
was no longer able to pay his taxes. In addition, at least 40 per 
cent. of the farmers were carrying mortgages, while many more 
were burdened with other debts contracted when times were 
good. There could be no hope of their meeting these obligations 
unless farm incomes were increased, the rate of interest reduced, 
and in some cases the debt itself drastically scaled down. Here 
again State intervention was imperatively demanded. The 
farmers’ vote, like the vote of the unemployed or impoverished 
wage earner and of the disillusioned middle class, was cast for 
Mr. Roosevelt in the expectation that the Government would 
initiate a vigorous programme to rehabilitate the economic 
system. 


THE “ New DEAL” 


The “New Deal” was not therefore just a political slogan 
but a political necessity. The President was elected in circum- 
stances which obliged him to discard all the inhibitions of the 
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past against State interference in the economic life of the country. 
He was deeply committed to a far-reaching programme of 
reconstruction by his campaign speeches. That the programme 
was his personal programme may be readily seen from a few 
quotations, revealing the principles and ideals which the 
President set before himself and the country. 


First may be placed his criticisms of the social system : 


In the zoom before 1929 . . . the cold figures of finance prove 
there was little or no drop in the prices the consumer had to pay, 
although those same figures prove that the cost of production fell 
very greatly 3 corporate profit resulting from this period was enor- 
mous ; at the same time little of the profit was devoted to the reduction 
of prices. The consumer was forgotten. Little went into increased 
wages ; the worker was forgotten, and by no means an adequate 
proportion was paid out in dividends — the stockholder was forgotten. 

As I see it, the task of government in its relation to business is to 
assist the development of an economic declaration of rights, an eco- 
nomic constitutional order. This is the common task of statesmen 
and business men. It is the minimum requirement of a more per- 
manently safe order of society. Happily, the times indicate that to 
create such an order is not only the proper policy of government but 
is the only line of safety for our economic structure as well. 2 


As the first necessity for restoring the situation the President 
placed a restoration of purchasing power and a redistribution of 
income, which would create a market for the abundant output 
of agriculture and industry. 


Our basic trouble was an insufficient distribution of buying power. ... 
While wages rose in many of our industries, they did not as a whole 
rise proportionately to the reward to capital.... I believe that we 
are at the reer j of a fundamental change in our economic thought. 
I believe that in the future we are going to think less about the pro- 
ducer and more about the consumer. Do what we may to inject 
health into our ailing economic order, we cannot make it endure for 
long unless we can bring about a wiser, more equitable distribution 
of the national income. ... In such a system, the reward for a day’s 
work will have to be greater, on the average, than it has been, and the 
reward to capital, especially capital which is speculative, will have 
to be less. ® 

The truth of the matter is that we are in the midst of another turn 
of the wheel in the economic cycle and that production in most instances 
has outrun consumption. . . . For example, the trend is distinctly 
towards the five-day week. This means the employment of more 
people, or, at least, the laying off of fewer —S as does also the 
movement toward shorter hours of work per day. 





1 Franklin D. RoosEve.t : Looking Forward, pp. 28-29. 
2 Ibid., p. 33. 

* Ibid., pp. 48-49. 

4 Ibid., pp. 112, 113. 
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In retuyn for higher wages and shorter hours Mr. Roosevelt 
insisted on the need for regulating and rationalising production 
by eliminating internecine competition. 

Government ought to have the right and will have the right, 
after surveying her planning for an industry, to prevent, with the 
assistance of the overwhelming majority of that industry, unfair 
practice and to enforce this agreement by the authority of govern- 
ment. The so-called anti-trust laws were intended to prevent the 
creation of monopolies and to forbid unreasonable profits to those 
monopolies. That purpose of the anti-trust laws must be continued, 
but these laws were never intended to encourage the kind of unfair 
competition that results in long hours, starvation wages and over- 
production.* 

If all employers in each competitive group agree to pay their 
workers the same wages—reasonable wages—and require the same 
hours—reasonable hours—then higher wages and shorter hours 
will hurt no employer. Moreover, such action is better for the employer 
than unemployment and low wages, because it makes more buyers 
for its product. That is the simple idea which is the very heart of the 
Industrial Recovery Act. # 


As the keynote of the whole programme may be taken these 
words : “ The measure of the restoration lies in the extent to 
which we apply social values more noble than mere monetary 
profit. ” * 

When he took office, the President was thus under the 
obligation to carry out a series of heroic measures, not merely 
to restore economic balance, but to recast the social structure of 
the United States. To sit down and wait hopefully till the gale 
blew itself out would have been suicidal. It would inevitably 
have produced open revolt against the prevailing system within 
a short space of time. Unless Mr. Roosevelt acted and acted 
quickly and comprehensively, he was lost. Few of his critics 
dispute this now. Probably none of them would have disputed 
it last March. His aim could not be limited to economic recovery 
alone. He was compelled to assume the task of social reconstruc- 
tion at the same time, even at the risk that reconstruction and 
recovery might be to some extent conflicting rather than 
complementary processes. 

It is in the light of this critical situation that the action of the 
American Government must be viewed if it is to be rightly 
understood. The considerable measure of improvement already 








1 Ipem : Radio address, 7 May 1983, para. 19. 
* Ipem : Radio address, 24 July 1933, para. 18. 
* Ipem : Inaugural address, 4 March 1933, p. 2638. 
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achieved is apt to obscure the critical character of the emergency 
which gave birth to the programme of national recovery ; but it 
may be suspected that the forces which the emergency let loose 
have only been tamed to the extent that social and economic 
evils have been courageously and successfully gripped. Any 
attempt to revert to the old system would be likely to provoke 
fierce opposition and to invite a bitter political struggle. 

After an experience of seven months, during which some of 
the measures adopted have hardly begun to operate and others 
have not yet been fully tested, it is impossible to embark upon 
final judgments. Recovery measures designed to cure a depres- 
sion of such unprecedented depth cannot be expected to succeed 
in so short a span. Measures aiming at permanent reconstruction 
will necessarily require some years of practical experimentation 
and adjustment before their benefits can be fairly measured. It 
is not too soon, however, to hazard a first estimate of the 
progress made up to date, based though it must be on incomplete 
evidence. 


THe Banxince SITUATION 


In the banking field it is clear that an immense improvement 
has taken place, though there still remain dark spots in’ the 
picture. The President’s radio address of 12 March produced 
a remarkable psychological effect on the nation and by itself 
constituted a great step towards the revival of confidence. Banks 
which could produce evidence of soundness were reopened with 
Government sanction and two important measures have been 
taken to ensure their future solvency. The first consists in the 
setting up of the Deposit Liquidation Board, which, through a 
network of committees throughout the country, is proceeding to 
liberate frozen deposits by lending to banks on those assets 
which may be regarded as sound. The second is the authority 
given to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to purchase the 
preferred stock of banks in order to increase their liquid assets, 
and to place them in a better position to engage in credit 
operations. As from 1 January 1934 a further important step 
will be made, when the measure comes into force guaranteeing 
deposits in banks of approved soundness. 

The general effect of these various measures has undoubtedly 
been to restore in a considerable degree the faith in the banking 
system which had so completely vanished in March. They 
obviously imply its functioning for the time being under Govern- 
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ment tutelage and supervision, but it had ceased to function in 
any other way. Further measures of permanent reform will no 
doubt be required. Many of the smaller banks are still believed 
to be insolvent. The task of liquidating or of reconstructing 
them will probably be difficult, delicate and expensive, but it 
may fairly be said that at least a start has been made towards 
banking recovery. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The industrial situation is necessarily complicated by a 
number of interacting and conflicting factors. Attention tends to 
be concentrated on the consequences of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and of the codes promulgated under it ; but it has 
to be remembered that the first codes adopted under this Act 
only became operative in July and that its economic effects 
cannot be readily disentangled from those of other forces affect- 
ing production and consumption. Before the Act came into effect, 
the departure of the United States from the gold standard caused 
anticipation of inflation, which accentuated the slow rise in 
prices already apparent. The expectation of higher prices as the 
result of the shorter hours and increased wages provided under 
the NRA further stimulated this upward swing and generated an 
optimism which the circumstances hardly justified. A minor 
boom set in, with the result that the index of industrial produc- 
tion (manufactures and minerals), which stood at 60 in March 
and 67 in April, had risen to 96 by July. Similarly, the depart- 
ment stores index of retail prices moved up from 69.7 to 76.1 in 
the same period and that of farm products from 50 to 76. During 
this time many retailers bought on a large scale in the expectation 
of higher prices and the general public was inclined to purchase 
ahead of its normal requirements for the same reason. There 
had also been a marked improvement in the volume of employ- 
ment and of factory payrolls. Between March and July the 
factory employment index moved up from 57 to 69, while pay- 
rolls increased from 37 to 50 (cf. Figure 1). 

This upswing was too rapid, however, to last. The increase 
of purchasing power had not kept pace with the increase of 
production. An inevitable reaction declared itself. Industrial 
production had dropped back to 85 in September and the price 
of farm products fell away to 70, but as the result of shortening 
hours employment continued to improve until it had reached 77 
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FicureE 1. InDEx NuMBERS OF PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND PAYROLLS 
IN THE UNrrTreD SraTEs, 1929-1933. 
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for manufactures in September, while similar gains were apparent 
in bituminous and anthracite mining, public utilities and retail 
trade. By October it seems probable on a cautious estimate that 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 persons had been re-employed 
since the Recovery programme was initiated in March, or 
about 25 per cent. of the total, a not inconsiderable achievement 
in the space of six months. In spite of the recession, the same 
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upward movement continued in payrolls, due no doubt to the 
wage provisions of the codes. In manufacturing industry the pay- 
rolis index rose by nearly 8 points between July and September, 
in anthracite and bituminous mining by 22.5 and 10.5 points 
respectively, in power, light and water undertakings by 1.8 points 
and in retail trade by 11.1 points. 

It may be noted that the figures of weekly earnings had risen 
but little, while hourly wages showed a considerable advance. 
In other words, the effect of higher wages was not so much to 
“fatten the pay-envelope” of the average worker, as generally 
to maintain the same earnings for a shorter working week. At the 
same time, however, the reduction of hours inevitably increased 
the volume of employment and thus enhanced the aggregate 
purchasing power of the wage earners as evidenced by the pay- 
roll totals. Nevertheless, this added volume of buying was not 
enough to sustain the volume of retail sales at the higher prices 
which came into play, partly no doubt as the result of the higher 
labour costs in industry. The sales of department stores (adjusted 
for seasonal variation), which had appreciated from 70 in July 
to 77 points in August, declined again to 70 in September, while 
retail prices of department store articles rose by nearly 10 points 
in the two months. It must be remembered, however, that there 
had been abnormal buying in the summer months, which 
absorbed much of the normal autumn improvement and was 
bound to presage some falling off in the July volume of sales. 


THE WORKING OF THE CODES 


As soon as the National Industrial Recovery Act came into 
force, its application was pressed with great energy by the 
Government, aided by a great deal of good will from many of 
the industries. In the space of four months over one hundred 
codes had been elaborated, discussed by all parties concerned at 
public hearings, signed by the President and brought into 
immediate operation. Machinery was set up for administering 
them, for ensuring compliance and for dealing with disputes, 
particularly those arising in connection with the rights of trade 
union organisation and of collective bargaining which they 
guaranteed. 

The working of the codes may best be illustrated from the 
experience of two important industries—steel and cotton textiles. 
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On November 16 the Administrator of the Steel Code issued a 
report, in which he stated that between June and September the 
volume of business had declined by 10 per cent. He continued : 


The increase in number of employees and total wages in the face 
of this decline of business is remarkable. The number of employees 
increased approximately 73,000 or 22 per cent. The total wages paid 
increased approximately $6,500,000 per month, or 21 per cent.... The 
average hours per employee per week decreased from 39.2 hours to 
32.8 hours. . . . The average earnings per hour for all employees 
increased from 52.8 cents to 63.6 cents, or an increase of 20 per cent., 
and, excluding salaried workers, increased 20 per cent. from 47.2 
cents to 56.7 cents. The average earnings per employee per month 
showed substantially no change. The total hours worked by all 
employees per month showed a slight increase. Again it must be 
emphasised that the foregoing figures must be read in the light of a 
decrease of 10 per cent. in operated ingot capacity and, therefore, 
show not merely a maintenance, but a decided improvement from the 
standpoint of labour, despite the reduction in business. 


In order to complete the picture, it should be added that the 
variation of the prices of steel and pig iron was slight. Between 
15 August and 14 November the quotations for finished steel 
showed an increase of 1.8 per cent. and those for pig iron of 
4.2 per cent. It is also important, however, to notice that in spite 
of the depression the composite prices of iron and steel products 
had undergone comparatively little reduction, the monthly 
average for the first nine months of 1931 being $31.35 per long 
ton and for the same period in 1933 $29.09. Nevertheless, 
production, which averaged 83 per cent. of the 1923-1925 average 
in September 1930, fell as low as 21 per cent. in March 1933. 
In July it rose to 100, but by September it had fallen back to 66. * 
Owing to the inactive demand for capital goods, which still 
persists, the industry is suffering particularly from the depression. 

The experience of the cotton industry is equally remarkable 
as illustrating the improvement in employment and wages 
effected by the codes. In this industry there had long been 
an excess of capacity, with poor prices and low wages as a 
result. The basic provision of the Code was the limitation of 
machine-hours to 80 per week and of working hours of the 
individual worker to 40 per week. Some mills had previously 
been operating 144 hours per week at certain seasons, while 
110 hours were common. The employment of women at night 
was usual in many of the Southern mills. The Code, which was 
backed by 80 per cent. of the manufacturers in the industry, 





1 Survey of Current Business, Nov. 1933, p. 16. 
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sought to restrict and to equalise production automatically, thus 
“putting a bottom into the industry”. It also aimed at maintain- 
ing an output adapted to the consuming market by prohibiting 
the installation of new machinery without the sanction of the 
Code Administrator. It has further resulted in abolishing child 
labour under sixteen, in eliminating the so-called “ grave-yeard ” 
shift, in expanding employment and in raising wages. The 
reduction of working time resulted in a considerable decrease 
in unemployment. At the end of August the number of persons 
on the mill payrolls had increased by 140,000 or 40 per cent. 
as compared with the first week in March. 

The establishment of minimum rates of wages entailed a 
general rise in wages for all grades, as it was stipulated that 
the existing differences in the rates paid to the various classes of 
workers above the minimum rates should not be decreased. As a 
result the average remuneration of seven occupational groups 
whose earnings exceeded the Code minimum increased from 
34.9 cents per hour in 1932 to 43.9 cents per hour in August 1933, 
a rise of 25 per cent. Both in fixing the minimum and in 
establishing rates above the minimum the general principle 
followed is that a worker shall receive at least as much for a full 
working week of 40 hours as he previously obtained for 48 hours. 
This increase of cost naturally involved serious financial problems, 
but the industry expects to meet them partly through the elimina- 
tion of cut-throat competition, partly by raising prices. 

The wholesale price index of cotton goods rose from 50.0 in 
March to 80.2 in July when the Code came into effect, and stood 
at 91.3 in September. A part of the increase was due to the 
contraction of stocks in July during the temporary boom. On the 
other hand, prices had been so low that they could not provide 
a decent living wage for many of the workers. As for production, 
it had attained a figure of 100,479,000 yards at the peak in 
June. With the collapse of the short-lived boom output fell to 
57,471,000 yards in September, a slightly higher figure than in 
September 1930. There is no doubt that the Code has already 
conferred considerable benefit on both employers and workers. 
In Mr. Sloan’s words addressed to the Cotton Institute, of which 
he is President : 

Over-capacity had reduced this industry to a condition of chronic 
depression, from which even the boom times of 1929 could not relieve 
it. To bring capacity into reasonable balance with the demands 


of consumption, it was essential that the available facilities be limited 
and be uniformly limited without exception. ... That provision in 
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this Code has been its most important achievement. It is an accomplish- 
ment that it can defend... that it has and will use every effort to 


preserve.? 
THE REINFORCEMENT OF PURCHASING POWER 


In addition to this shoring up and reshaping of the banking 
and industrial structure, the Government is straining every nerve 
to reinforce purchasing power. The whole programme of recovery 
and reconstruction as it at present stands depends upon business 
activity taking an upward turn. One thing alone can bring this 
about, and that is an increased volume of buying, both of 
consumers’ goods and of capital goods. How to secure this 
increase in the volume of buying is the central problem before 
the Administration. 

In previous depressions a revival of the investment market 
has frequently proved a powerful factor in setting purchasing 
power once again in active circulation. The present situation in 
the United States is characterised by an almost complete lack of 
new investment. For this various causes are assigned, all of 
which have probably made some contribution. The uncertainty 
as to the future value of the dollar stands first. As long as the 
fear of inflation persists, fixed-interest bearing securities. have 
little attraction for the investor and the flotation of new issues is 
discouraged. Hence the demand for stabilisation is rapidly gain- 
ing strength. Again it is claimed that the rigours of the Securities 
Act are a deterrent to industrial venture. It may well be that in 
some respects this measure imposes irksome and unnecessary 
restrictions, but, on the other hand, complaint against a curb of 
which American finance has no experience was inevitable. 

These bars to investment arising out of Government policy 
are strengthened by two natural obstacles. The autumn recession 
was bound to produce a discouraging effect. Until a new upturn 
occurs, investors’ prospects will remain dubious. A more formid- 
able factor is the admitted over-equipment in many industries, 
particularly in those producing capital goods. There seems little 
likelihood that the demand for new machinery will again become 
active for some time to come. Several of the codes aim at 
restricting its installation, and even without the codes the bitter 
experience of over-mechanisation gained in the depression must 
have acted as a serious check on new mechanical development. 





1 George A. SLoan : Address to Cotton Institute, 18 Oct. 1983, p. 4. 
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In the normal course, the increased absorption of consumption 
goods will no doubt revive the demand for capital equipment, 
but some of the prime industries, notably building and the rail- 
ways, have reached a point where any rapid expansion is beset 
by great difficulties. The tremendous building activity of the 
boom period has satisfied existing demand in most directions for 
some time to come. Rents have fallen sharply. Many houses 
stand empty. Many office buildings and hotels are in the hands 
of the receiver. The index of construction contracts awarded 
fell from a high point of 135 in 1928 to a low point of 14 in 
March 1933. The index has since crept up to 30 (September 1933), 
but there seems small prospect of a great building revival, except 
in the construction of workers’ houses to which the Government 
is now turning its attention. As for the railways, only one new 
locomotive was built in the United States in 1932. Traffic 
receipts have fallen very low, partly owing to the competition of 
road transport, and so many of the companies are in financial 
straits that they cannot undertake any extensive programme of 
renewal or development with their own resources. 

To promote a revival of activity the Government has had 
recourse to a multiplicity of measures, all tending directly or 
indirectly to reinforce purchasing power. Among the most 
important of these are the huge programme of public works, 
the increase of unemployment relief, and the reduction of 
indebtedness. 

Congress voted a sum of $3,300 million for public works, but 
inevitable delays have occurred in preparing the programme, 
which often involves complicated negotiations with State and 
municipal authorities. Great efforts are now being made to 
overcome these obstacles, and in the next few months a marked 
increase of activity may be expected, which will stimulate not 
only consumer buying, but also the demand for capital goods. 
Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, has announced that the total 
of those directly and indirectly employed on 25 November on 
the public works programme exceeded 1,462,000, not including 
some 347,000 employed under the Civilian Conservation Corps 
which is financed by the Public Works Administration. As 86 per 
cent. of the funds voted by Congress have now been allocated, a 
further substantial increase in the numbers engaged on public 
works may be anticipated by the end of the winter. 

The second main item in the programme for restoring 
purchasing power is the extension of the Federal Emergency Relief 
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system. Around $40,000,000 a month was being spent for relief 
out of Federal funds. On 8 November the Civil Works Admi- 
nistration was set up to deal with this problem along new lines. 
For this purpose the Federal Government has provided, in all, 
some $500,000,000, while it was expected that State and local 
authorities would contribute a further $200,000,000. With this 
money 2,000,000 men and women in receipt of work relief were 
to be transferred to regular work at fixed rates of wages. A 
further 2,000,000, drawn from the unemployed registered with 
the Federal Employment Offices throughout the country, were 
to be restored to work on the same terms. By 25 November over 
1,180,000 were actuaily employed under this arrangement. 

Alongside these direct measures for increasing purchasing 
power, the Government has undertaken the refinancing of a huge 
volume of indebtedness. Provision has been made for taking 
over farm mortgages and mortgages on homes to a total of 
$4,000 million. By these means not only will the debt burdens of 
the individuals concerned be lightened to some extent, but the 
holders of these mortgages will be placed in a much more liquid 
financial position which will permit them to expand their 
purchases and to make investments. These and a number of 
other measures designed to the same end may be expected to bear 
fruit in the coming months and gradually to bring a greater 
volume of buying power to the support of industry, always 
assuming that no uncontrolled inflationary movement destroys 
the foundations of credit and business. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


It remains to give a brief survey of the measures taken to 
rehabilitate the farming population, which constitutes so large 
a proportion of the purchasing public of the United States. 
A passage from President Roosevelt’s pen places the agricultural 
situation in its relationship to the general problem of recovery. 


The farmers of America . . . six and a half million farm families . . . 
represent twenty-two per cent. of the population of the United States. 
In 1920 they received fifteen per cent. of the national income, in 1925 
eleven per cent., in 1928 about nine per cent., and in some of the 
recent estimates based on figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture the farm income has dropped to about seven per cent. 

Fifty million men, women and children immediately within our 
borders are directly concerned with the present and the future of 
agriculture. Another fifty or sixty million people who are engaged in 
business and industry in our large and mall civic communities are at 
last coming to understand the simple fact that their lives and their 
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futures are also profoundly concerned with the prosperity of agricul- 
ture. They realise more and more that there will be no outlet for their 
products unless their fifty million fellow Americans who are directly 
concerned with agriculture are given the buying power to buy city 
products.? 

The position of the farmers at the beginning of the year may 
be summed up in four words : unremunerative prices, unpayable 
debts. During the World War agricultural production was greatly 
expanded, so that for a whole series of basic agricultural products 
the United States was equipped to meet far more than the home 
demand. The period following the war saw the virtual shutting 
off of immigration. As a consequence the home market for 
agricultural products failed to expand as it had done in the past. 
The post-war years were likewise marked by the rapid growth 
in tariffs and other barriers to international trade. This had the 
double effect of closing foreign markets against the American 
farmer and making the products of protected industry more 
costly for him to buy. In these circumstances a farming crisis 
was inevitable ; and when upon it was superimposed the acute 
depression of 1929-1933, farm prices, in terms of the prices of 
goods that farmers buy, sank to only half their previous value 
(cf. Figure 2). Energetic measures to meet the emergency were 


Ficure 2. INpDEx NumMBERS OF Farm Prices RECEIVED AND RETAIL 
Prices Pam By FARMERS IN THE UNITED STATEs, 1919-1933. 
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Source : Crops and Markets, Oct. 1933. 


' Looking Forward, pp. 127-128. 
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indispensable, aiming first at restricting agricultural production 
until supply was brought down to the point where the farmer 
would receive a reasonable price for his products, and secondly 
at relieving the intolerable burden of debt which oppressed him. 

It is not possible to enter here into the intricacies of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, which together deal with the 
agricultural problem. The more important of the actual steps 
taken may, however, be very briefly summarised. In the wheat- 
growing areas farmers representing 80 per cent. of the total wheat 
acreage have agreed to reduce their sowing by not less than 
20 per cent. during 1934 and 1935. Benefit payments totalling 
$100,000,000 will eventually be paid to them on this account, of 
which $70,000,000 will soon become available. In the South more 
than 10,000,000 acres of cotton have been taken out of produc- 
tion, reducing the estimated crop from 17,000,000 bales to rather 
over 13,000,000. By this means the price of cotton has been 
prevented from collapsing completely, while the $110,000,000 now 
being paid away in benefits has already had a salutary influence 
upon the conditions of cotton growers. The production of corn and 
hogs has also been restricted, and of the total of $350,000,000 
that will be paid in benefits on this account, some $180,000,000 
will find its way.into the hands of farmers within a short time. 
Tobacco growers, dairy farmers, rice growers and the raisers 
of fruit crops have likewise been assisted along similar lines. 
Furthermore, in addition to the benefits on account of restriction 
of production, the recently created Commodity Credits Corpora- 
tion is making loans to cotton farmers and to corn producers on 
their stocks in hand, with the double objective of enabling them 
to hold their products for better prices and to give an immediate 
impulsion to farmer buying. 

Parts of the agricultural programme undoubtedly present an 
easy target for criticism. The reduction in acreage sown, and in 
some cases the actual destruction of food and other basic 
commodities necessitated by the restriction schemes, are of course 
shocking to the imagination at a time when millions of people 
in the United States and elsewhere are undernourished. The 
Administration has endeavoured to avoid this actual destruction 
as far as possible by organising the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation to purchase surplus products for distribution among 
the indigent. Other more detailed criticisms are directed against 
the methods employed in carrying through the restriction 
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programme. Thus the tax :@pon .the. processors-.of agricultural 
products, by which the benefit payments -to farmers are financed, 
would appear to be open to objection in certain cases. Particularly 
is this so where the burden of the tax is liable, at least in the 
beginning, to be thrown back upon the farmers. But while these 
and many other complexities render the farm situation singularly 
difficult to unravel, the fact remains that action to remedy the 
situation of the farmer was imperative, and no other quick-acting 
method suggests itself for bringing agricultural production into 
balance in, such a manner as to afford a modicum of justice to 
the agricultural community. 


The restriction programme in its present shape is a purely 
emergency measure. It is only a stop-gap arrangement pending 
a complete revision of American agricultural policy in the light 
of the future economy of the country. It is at this point that the 
attitude of the United States towards international trade will 
have to be determined. The choice before the nation has been 
sharply defined by Mr. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. Speak- 
ing on November 14 he said : 


If we follow the international programme (i.e. the exportation of 
the agricultural surplus) we absolutely must receive great quantities 
of goods from abroad, and must not be disturbed by the clamour of 
the people who are hurt thereby. If we follow the national programme, 
we must resolutely plan to keep 50,000,000 acres of land out of use, 
no matter how at may be the outcry of certain carrying, handling, 
processing and exporting interests. 


Unremunerative prices constitute only half of the agricultural 
problem. Unpayable debis contracted in times of relative 
prosperity, and now representing a vastly larger proportion of 
agricultural income than when they were originally incurred, 
constitute the other half of the farmer’s burden (cf. Figure 3). 
The Farm Credit Administration set up as part of the “ New 
Deal” has achieved one highly salutary piece of organisation in 
bringing all the agricultural credit agencies under one central 
administration. This body is now taking active measures to 
refinance farm mortgages and put the whole agricultural debt 
upon a basis more favourable to the farmer. This major operation, 
however, has demanded a great deal of preparatory work, as for 
instance, the appointment of a far larger body of farm property 
appraisers than was formerly required, so that here also the 
concrete effects of the measure cannot be fully appreciated for 
some months to come. 
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Ficure 3, Gross Income FROM Fakx Propuction AND MortcacE Dests 
Kiln oilers: = | EN PHE Unirep States, 1909-1933. 
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CONCLUSION 


In surveying the whole field of financial, industrial and 
agricultural problems and remedies thus very roughly sketched, 
it is evident that the measures taken fall into three main groups, 
which may conveniently be labelled “ relief”, “ recovery” and 
“reconstruction ”. The relief measures include those for meeting 
the immediate emergency : to re-open the banks, to feed families 
on the brink of starvation, to give some support to an agricultural 
population whose hardships were becoming unbearable. The 
reconstruction measures, at the opposite extreme, aim at a 
permanent re-organisation of finance, industry and agriculture 
with the object of creating a social and economic structure which 
is at once more equitable and better calculated to withstand the 
shocks of business fluctuations in the future. Between these two 
types of action are the recovery measures proper, having an 
increase in business activity and employment as their immediate 
aim. 

It can hardly be disputed that a very substantial measure of 
achievement has been realised in all three fields. It is futile to 
ask whether the United States is in sight of complete recovery. 
Nothing could have brought the country out of the profound 
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depression into which it was plunged in March within view of 
renewed prosperity in a space of eight months. The right test to 
apply is to compare the economic and social position of December 
with that which existed in March. Viewed from this standpoint it 
is incontrovertible that immense progress has been accomplished. 
Whether one looks at the number of persons employed, the care 
of those still out of work, the volume of production and sales, the 
movement of farm prices and the economic standing of the 
farming community, the stability of the banking system or the 
soundness of the great insurance companies, a marked improve- 
ment has taken place as compared with the first months of 1933. 
Because recovery has in fact taken place to a considerable degree, 
it is now being said, particularly by those who prophesied the 
abject failure of the Roosevelt programme, that it has occurred 
in spite of it as a result of the general improvement in business 
activity which has been observable in most countries in the later 
months of 1933. Such a view entirely ignores the social and 
economic circumstances which confronted the President on 
assuming office. A triple programme of relief, recovery and 
reconstruction was imperatively necessary at that time, and it is 
impossible to believe that without that programme the United 
States could either have avoided a much greater catastrophe or 
have achieved the measure of recuperation which has already 
taken place. 

Of the future no one can make any confident prediction. 
There are still dark shadows as well as sunlight in the picture. 
A series of complicated and perplexing problems remain to be 
solved in every field of economic and financial policy. At the 
present moment the most urgent question is whether purchasing 
power can be stimulated so as to enable sales to expand. The 
Administration is bending all its energies to this task by large 
subsidies for relief, by the public works programme, by the 
programme of civil works, by refinancing indebtedness, by putting 
additional purchasing power into the hands of farmers in the 
form of benefits and commodity loans, by direct purchases of 
commodities and by increasing wage rates under the codes. This 
massive increase in purchasing power has not yet had time to 
come into full effect. Only a relatively small proportion of it has 
so far actually found its way into the hands of potential buyers. 
Furthermore, such purchasing power as does become available is 
still necessarily used in large part to pay off debts, and so loses 
much of its efficacy. The considerable volume of deposits still 
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unavailable in closed banks is a further check upon buying. The 
low level of investment activity and the sluggish progress of the 
capital-goods industries are yet other handicaps to business 
revival. 

In the wider field, also, the problems with which the 
Administration’s path is beset are many and serious. There is 
the cost to Government and the demands upon its credit which 
are involved. There is the great question how far the higher 
labour costs which industry is now carrying will in practice be 
offset by economies derived from the limitation of competition, 
or can be covered by higher prices without checking the growth 
of consumption. Lastly, there is the great problem of the 
Stabilisation of the currency. All these and many other pro- 
blems remain to be solved before the path to prosperity can 
be finally cleared, but no impartial observer can resist the 
conclusion that in the course of 1933 considerable strides towards 
recovery have undoubtedly been made and that the prospects for 
the new year are incomparably brighter than those with which 
the United States faced the fateful months of 1933. 


10 December 1933. 





Unemployment Relief Measures 
in New Zealand 
by 


E. J. Ricnues, M.A. 
International Labour Office 
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In New Zealand, as in other countries, the unexampled 
severity of the current depression has made the problem of 
unemployment relief a major issue of social policy. Prior ta 
1930 no comprehensive relief scheme existed in New Zealand; 
but in that year the rapid increase in the numbers uniiisleged 
led to the adoption of special legislation. The system thus 
established—which differs in several respects from those of othet 
countries—and the manner of its operation are briefly described 
in the following article. The author, who has recently returned 
from a visit to New Zealand and has outlined in an introductory 
section of a previous article* the extent of the depression in that 
country, begins with a short account of the increase in unemploy- 
ment and of the position prior to the establishment of the 
national Unemployment Fund. He then summarises the main 
features of the 1930 legislation and its subsequent amendments, 
describes the principal relief schemes instituted by the Unemploy- 
ment Board, and discusses some of the difficulties encountered, 


URING the years immediately following the war unemploy- 

ment in New Zealand was of relatively small dimensions. 
The censuses of 1921 and 1926 both showed an unemployed 
proportion of less than 4 per cent. among male wage earners, 
and from 1919 until the middle of 1926 the proportion un- 
employed appears to have been smaller than at any time in the 
years immediately preceding the war. From the winter of 1926 
on, there was a substantial increase in unemployment—due to 
technological factors, a slump in building construction, and 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933, pp. 617-634: 
“The Depression and Industrial Arbitration in New Zealand.” 
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certain special factors affecting particular industries —and with 
the impact of the world depression the proportion unemployed 
rose to unprecedented levels. 

The statistics in table I, based on registrations at the Govern- 
ment employment exchanges, do not show the full volume of 
unemployment (in particular, they take no account of unemploy- 
ment among women or girls), but in the opinion of the 
Government statistician “ they may safely be regarded as roughly 


” 2 


symptomatic of the general unemployment situation ”’. 


TABLE I, UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW ZEALAND, 1921 To 1933 





Number of unemplo males as- | Number of registered unemployed 
sisted to jobs by official employ- |males on books of official employ- 
ment exchanges (total for year) ? |ment exchanges (weekly average) * 


(000’s) (000’s) 





1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 (6 months) 
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* Figures for 1921 to 1932 from New Zealand Official Year Book, 1933, p. 604. The figure 
ivr pt. first six months of 1933 is calculated from the weekly figures in the Monthly Abstract 

ics. 

The increase in the number of placings is symptomatic of the increase in unemployment, since 
there is a greater tendency, as unemployment increases, for the unemployed to resort to the 
assistance of the official exchanges. 

* Excluding those engaged on the Unemployment Board’s relief schemes. 

* The figures for 1921 to 1928 are from Unemployment in New Zealand, First Section, pp. 
24-25 ; those for 1929 to 1931 are from Report of the Economic Committee (Wellington, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1932), p. 48 ; and those for 1932 and the first half of 1933 are calculated from 
weekly data in the Report of the Unemployment Board, 1432, p. 25, and the Monthly Abstract 
of Statistics. For the reason explained in the text the figures from 1931 on are not directly 
compara.le with those for earlier years. 

* Average April to December. 

* ‘hese figures are inclusive of men receiving relief employment under the Unemployment 
Board’s Scheme No. 5. Most of the men so employed were in partial employment, but some 
were in full-time employment. Other men in full-time employment whose remuneration is 
wholly or partly paid out of the funds of the Board are not included. For a detailed state- 
a of the position at a particular date (2 Septemver 1933) see the return on page 34 

w. 





1 For an analysis of these causes, cf. James P. BELsHaw : “ Post-war Unemploy- 
ment and Unemployment Policy in New Zealand”, in The Economic Record, 
Vol. IX, No. 16, June 1933 ; Unemployment in New Zealand, First and Second 
Sections of Report of Committee appointed by the Government on 17 October 
1928 and 26 February 1929 (Wellington, Government Printer, 1929 and 1930) ; 
and Report of the Unemployment Board, 1931 (Wellington, Government Printer, 
1931), pp. 24-34. 

® New Zealand Official Year Book, 1933, p. 604. For a discussion of the limita- 
tions of the available statistical material, cf. the New Zealand Official Year Book, 
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Since the beginning of 1931 the incentive for the unemployed 
to register at the exchanges has been greatly increased by the 
Unemployment Board’s policy of recruiting workers for relief 
schemes from the ranks of those registered. The figures for 1931 
to 1933 are consequently not comparable with those for earlier 
years, but at the same time there can be no doubt of the 
rapidity and severity of the increase in unemployment during 
the past three years. 

Although unemployment was by no means new to New 
Zealand, its emergence on this scale raised problems of an alto- 
gether different order of magnitude from any known before. 
Already in 1928 the increase in unemployment since the winter 
of 1926 had led to the appointment of a special Committee, which 
analysed its causes and recommended the creation of an Unem- 
ployment Fund and the establishment of a Board composed of 
representatives of the Government, the employers’ organisations, 
and the workers’ organisations, to investigate the possibility of 
increasing available employment and to provide sustenance for 
those unemployed for whom work could not be found.* The 
Committee’s recommendations were largely embodied in the 
Unemployment Act, 1930, which, together with its later amend- 
ments *, represented the initiation of a new and more systematic 
unemployment policy than had been in operation at any previous 
time. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF PRIOR TO 1930 


Prior to the enactment of this legislation, it had been the 
policy of the Government to provide for the relief of unemploy- 
ment when necessary by instituting special relief works, by 
subsidising relief works undertaken by local authorities, or by 
increasing the numbers employed on the ordinary activities of 
the Public Works Department, the State Forest Service, and the 
railways. The local bodies also assisted, independently of Gov- 





the Report on Unemployment in New Zealand cited in the preceding footnote, 
and Report of the Unemployment Board, 1931, pp. 34-43. 

1 Cf. Unemployment in New Zealand. For an analysis of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Committee, cf. J. B. Conpiirre : “ The Effect of Falling Prices 
upon Labour Conditions in New Zealand ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 4, April 1931, pp. 494-501. 

2 The amending legislation consists of the Unemployment Amendment Act 
of 22 July 1931, Part 2 of the Finance Act (No. 4) of 11 November 1931, the Unem- 
ployment Amendment Act of 30 April 1932, Part 3 of the Finance Act (No. 2) 
of 9 December 1932, and the Small Farms (Relief of Unemployment) Act of 10 
March 1933. 
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ernment subsidies, by speeding up essential public works already 
under way, and by carrying out special works which but for 
unemployment would not have been undertaken. 

The importance of the activities of the Public Works Depart- 
ment and the State Forest Service in this connection during the 
years 1926-27 to 1930-31 is indicated in table II. 


NUMBERS UNEMPLOYED AND NUMBERS ON RELIEF WORKS, 
1926-27 To 1980-31 


TABLE II. 





Number Number Number employed on relief works * 


Year 
ended 


31 
March 


unemployed 
(weekly 
average 


on 
register) * 


employed 
by Public Works 
Department 
(monthly 
average) * 





By Public Works 
Department 
eee 
or year) 


By State Forest 
Service (average 
for planting 
season) 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 





1927 1,446 7,425 643 


1928 2,188 8,087 1,912 


1929 2,555 8,752 8,014 


1930 8,036 10,867 8,653 


1931 10,193 12,422 4,898 700 




















sa 





* Calculated from weekly figures in Report of the Unemployment Board, 1931, p. 38. 

* New Zealand Official Year Book, 1933, p. 613. The figures, though the best obtainable, are 
incomplete, and relate only to employees on works the whole cost of which is met by the Public 
Works Department together with employees on work partly financed by the Department to the 
extent to which the cost is met by the Department. They do not include employees of contract- 
ors, and are entirely exclusive of workmen engaged by local authorities. 

* Report of the Unemployment Board, 1931, p. 6. 

As the numbers unemployed increased, a growing volume of 
employment was provided on relief work, and in 1929-30 and 
1930-31 the Public Works Department added to the numbers 
engaged on activities other than relief works. Moreover, in these 
years, as in earlier periods, the Department made a practice of 
expanding its operations during the season when unemployment 
was most severe. The State Forest Service also increased its 
operations substantially with a view to relieving unemployment. 
The imperfections of the statistics make it difficult to gauge at 
all accurately the adequacy of the extra employment provided 
in this way, but there is little doubt that the enormous increase 
in the volume of unemployment in 1931 and 1932 presented a 
problem with which the customary methods of relief could not 
deal. The need for a new policy was made imperative by the 
impossibility of continuing the practice of borrowing abroad for 


expenditure on developmental works. 
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The activities of the local authorities under the provisions of 
the Local Authorities Empowering (Relief of Unemployment) 
Act, 1926, and its amendments have been less extensive, though 
by no means unimportant. The Act, which was adopted in order 
to deal with the serious increase in unemployment in the winter 
of 1926, empowered local authorities, without taking a poll of 
ratepayers, to borrow moneys for the purpose of providing relief 
works for unemployed men.* A further Act (the first Imprest 
Supply Act, 1927) provided for subsidies to local authorities 
undertaking works for the relief of unemployment in cases where 
the numbers unemployed were sufficient to warrant such action. * 
For the year 1927-28 the average number of men employed on 
such relief works by local authorities is stated to have been 1,329, 
as compared with 2,059 on relief works undertaken by the 
central Government.* The total amount spent on relief works 
undertaken by 18 of the principal local authorities amounted to 
£N.Z.112,093 in 1926-27, £N.Z.266,185 in 1927-28, and £N.Z.181,263 
in 1928-29.* Subsidies from the central Government amounted, 
as is shown in table IV below, to £N.Z.68,566 in the latter year, 
were considerably greater in 1929-30 and 1930-31, and then fell 
off sharply. From 1931 on, the newly-created Unemployment 
Board became responsible for the subsidising of various relief 
works undertaken by local authorities. 

One other aspect of unemployment relief prior to the adoption 
of the 1930 Act is worthy of notice. At times and in places where 
relief works were not undertaken, the only relief available to 
those who could find no employment was that afforded to 
indigent persons by various charitable institutions. At times of 
severe unemployment, charitable aid expenditure has always 
been above normal.* It has been estimated that in 1926-27, a 
total of 2,497 involuntarily unemployed persons received charit- 
able aid amounting to £N.Z.64,303, and in 1927-28, 3,670 persons 
received £N.Z.87,497.° Since that date, and particularly in 





1 This legislation, originally valid for one year only, and subsequently extended 
for periods of one year at a time, expired on 31 July 1933, and the Government 
has announced that it does not intend to renew it. 

2 The amount available for such subsidies was originally fixed at £N.Z.150,000 
but was later increased to £N.Z.400,000, the greater part of which had been spent 
by the end of 1930. 

® James P. Betsnaw : loc. cit., p. 65. 

* Unemployment in New Zealand, Second Section, p. 238. 

5 Idem, First Section, p. 1. 

6 Ibid., p. 25. 
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1930-31, the amounts spent on outdoor charitable relief—a large 
proportion of which goes to the involuntarily unemployed—have 
substantially increased. From 1 July 1931 responsibility for such 
relief was transferred to the Unemployment Board. The expen- 
diture of Hospital Boards on outdoor relief, the total number of 
cases of indoor and outdoor relief, and the number of cases in 
which poverty necessitating relief was due to the involuntary 
unemployment of an employable breadwinner are shown in 
table III for each year (ended 31 March) from 1926-27 to 
1931-32. * 


TABLE III. CHARITABLE RELIEF, 1926-27 To 1931-32 





Year ended 31 March 





1929 1930 





Expenditure on outdoor 
relief (£N.Z.000’s) 


Total cases assisted (in- 
door and outdoor) 
(000’s) 


Unemployed cases as- 
sisted (indoor and out- 
door) (000’s) 





























THE UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF LEGISLATION OF 1980-1983 


The Unemployment Act, 1930, designed to deal with the 
serious situation created by the depression, established a special 
Unemployment Fund and a Board to administer it. The Fund 
was to consist of the proceeds of an “ unemployment levy” of 
30s. per annum payable by all males of 20 years or over with 
certain exceptions (which did not include the unemployed) ’, 
together with a subsidy from the Consolidated Fund equal to one- 
half of the expenditure from the Unemployment Fund. In 1931 
an amending Act reduced the amount of the levy to 20s. per 





1 The statistics are from : DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH: Appendiz to the Annual 
Report for the years ended 31 March 1927 to 1932. Wellington, Government 
Printer. 

2 The exceptions included Natives (unless they voluntarily elected to contribute 
and thus become entitled to the benefits of the Fund) ; inmates of hospitals, charit- 
able institutions, and prisons ; and persons in receipt of old-age and certain other 
pensions. 
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annum, but imposed in addition a tax on all wages and salaries 
(whether earned by men or women) at the rate of 3d. in the &, 
and a tax at the same rate on all other income payable by all 
men and by women in receipt of annual incomes of £N.Z.250 or 
more. In 1932 a further amending Act abolished the subsidy 
from the Consolidated Fund, thus making the Unemployment 
Fund entirely dependent on the proceeds of the special unemploy- 
ment taxation, increased the rate of tax on wages, salaries, and 
other income to Is. in the £ as from 1 May 1932, and made the 
tax applicable in the case of women in receipt of income other 
than salary or wages to the portion of such income in excess of 
£N.Z.20 per annum. 

The Unemployment Board established for the administration 
of the Act consisted originally of eight members—the Minister in 
charge as Chairman, two persons appointed on his recommenda- 
tion, two chosen as representatives of employers, two of workers, 
and one of returned soldiers. This Board was found to be 
unwieldy and by the legislation of 1931 a Board of five members 
was substituted in August of that year, consisting of the Minister, 
the Commissioner of Unemployment (a civil servant), and three 
members appointed by the Governor-General. At the same time 
a new ministerial portfolio, that of Minister for Unemployment 
(now Minister of Employment), was created—a step which is 
said to have had important advantages in facilitating the co- 
ordination of the activities and services of various Government 
departments. * 

The main functions of the Board as laid down by the original 
Act are: (1) to make arrangements for the employment of 
persons who are out of work; (2) to promote the growth of 
primary and secondary industries in New Zealand with a view 
to increasing the volume of employment; and (3) to make recom- 
mendations for the payment of sustenance allowances out of the 
Unemployment Fund to unemployed contributors. The Board is 
given wide powers and may establish labour exchanges; take 
steps to ensure co-operation among the various authorities 
responsible for carrying out public works, in order to distribute 
employment throughout the year; make enquiries into new 
industries which may be profitably established in New Zealand ; 
undertake the vocational training of unskilled workers; and 
make grants or loans to persons or authorities to enable them 





2 J. P. Betsnaw : loc. cit., p. 66. 
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to carry on works calculated to relieve unemployment. The 
powers of the Board were extended by the amending legislation 
of 1931 and 1932 to enable it to expend moneys in the purchase 
of food, clothing, or other necessaries ; to appoint committees to 
investigate and report on various matters concerning unemploy- 
ment and to delegate its powers to such committees ; and to make 
provision for the settlement of unemployed workers and their 
families on cultivable land, acquiring the land if necessary by 
expenditure from its funds. Moreover, the amending legislation 
confers authority on local bodies to undertake work on individual 
private properties for the relief of unemployment, and provides 
for the cost to be recoverable by the Board either in whole or in 
part through the local body by means of a local rate. 

Finally, in March 1933, a special Act, the Small Farms (Relief 
of Unemployment) Act, was passed to facilitate the settlement of 
unemployed workers on the land. This Act, adopted because the 
power given under the April 1932 amendment to the Unemploy- 
ment Act was not sufficient to ensure rapid settlement *, provided 
for the appointment of a Small Farms Board to promote the 
settlement of suitable Crown lands or, if sufficient areas of 
unoccupied Crown land were not available, to acquire or lease 
private land or resume leased Crown land for the same purpose. 
Moreover, if in the opinion of the Board any land suitable for 
occupation under the Act “is not being adequately used”, that 
land may (subject to the right of the owner or occupier to appeal 
to a Magistrate) be compulsorily acquired for the purposes of 
the Act. Land acquired or resumed under the Act is to be leased 
with right of purchase to approved persons. The cost of opera- 
tions under the Act is to be borne by the Unemployment Fund. 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT ACTS 


Most of the principal powers conferred on the Board have 
been extensively used, with the notable exception of that provid- 
ing for the payment of sustenance. The original Act went so far 





1 New ZEALAND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Annual Report for 1932-33 
(Wellington, Government Printer, 1938), p. 5. By March 1988, when the Small 
Farms Board provided for in the 1938 Act was appointed, the Department of 
Agriculture, which had been responsible for administering the settlement provisions 
of the 1982 amendment, had settled 367 families on smal] farms and establ shed 
214 families as share milkers (Zbid.). For a discussion of the 1988 Act and of 
operations under the 1932 amendment, cf. D. O. Witiiams: “ Small Holdings for 
Unemployed in New Zealand”, in The Economic Record, Vol. IX, No. 16, June 
1983. 
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as to prescribe the conditions and rates of sustenance to be paid ’*, 
and final steps were being taken to dispense sustenance payments 
when the Prime Minister, who had recently returned from a visit 
to England, intervened to insist that no relief should be given 
without work.* The sustenance clauses in the Act have in 
consequence remained inoperative, and the Unemployment Board 
has enunciated the policy that work should be performed in 
return for all relief granted and that “ the payment of sustenance 
should be avoided at all costs so long as suitable work could be 
provided ”’.* Even since July 1932, when the Unemployment 
Board relieved the Hospital Boards of all responsibility for able- 
bodied registered unemployed men (who had up till then been 
assisted to some extent by the provision of charitable aid), it 
has adhered to the same policy and has granted ration relief 
(i.e. official orders on tradespeople for food rations) under the 
powers conferred by the 1932 amending Act “ only in specially 
deserving cases’”’ to relief workers formerly in receipt of charit- 
able aid. 

“Some of the cardinal principles which guide the policy of 
the Board are that all monetary relief must be worked for ; that 
it must reach those whose need is relatively greatest ; that the 
work performed must where possible be of a reproductive nature; 
and that relief payments should not approach so closely to wages 
ruling in ordinary industry for comparable work as to handicap 
the revival of normal employment.”* In accordance with this 
policy the Board has instituted a variety of relief schemes, the 
most important of which, Scheme No. 5°, provides partial 
employment, with the co-operation of local authorities, for a 
large number of unemployed men, mainly in the chief centres of 
population. The local authorities provide tools, supervision, and 





1 The maximum rates were fixed at 21s. per week for an unemployed contrib- 
utor, 17s. 6d. for his wife, and 4s. for each child. 

2 R. M. Campsext : “ Unemployment Relief in New Zealand”, in The Economic 
Record, Vol. VIII, No. 14, May 1932, p. 101. 

8 Report of the Unemployment Board, 1931, p. 5. The same Report adds (p. 12) 
that “so far... the payment of sustenance has not been resorted to”, but it 
may be noted that the Report of the Department of Labour for 19381 states (p. 1) 
that 421 persons “ received a cash payment equal to the value of two days’ work, 
there being no opportunity of affording them employment under the No. 8 Scheme ” 
of the Unemployment Board. 

* Report of the Unemployment Board, 1932, p. 1. 

5 This scheme was originally instituted only as a temporary palliative, to operate 
for less than two months, but unemployment increased so rapidly that, in the 
absence of other schemes capable of absorbing large numbers, it soon became 
the main scheme. 
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workers’ compensation insurance, while the Unemployment Fund 
bears the cost of the wages of the men so employed on work 
other than that which would ordinarily be performed by the 
usual employees of the local authorities. The employment 
provided consists almost entirely—if not entirely—of unskilled 
work’, on such jobs as road making and repairing, land 
reclamation, and similar undertakings. The Board, in its annual 
Report, makes a distinction between “ reproductive’ and “ non- 
reproductive ’” work ’*, and estimates that of the total number of 
men provided with relief under the scheme a proportion varying 
from 24.3 per cent. (December 1931) to 38.8 per cent. (June 
1932) were engaged on reproductive work. 

In the four chief towns* the rates of pay under the scheme 
for men entirely dependent on assistance from the Unemployment 
Fund range, according to the latest information available at the 
time of writing, between 15s. per week for single men* and 
40s. per week for married men with three or more dependants. ° 
Single men receive 7s. 6d. for each day’s work done, and married 
men 10s., and work is rationed in such a way as to afford relief 
on the scale indicated. 

Account is also taken, in rationing the work available, of 
variations in individual need. “ The extent to which unemployed 
are granted relief is governed by the amount of money going 
into the home.”* The representative of the Unemployment 
Board in each locality is required to review the eligibility of 
individual applicants for relief from time to time in the light of 
possible changes in their family responsibilities or other relevant 
factors likely to affect their qualifications for relief. Applicants 





1 It has been estimated that more than three-fourths of the registered unem- 
ployed are unskilled workers (The Christchurch Times, 8 June 1933.) 

2 “ Reproductive ” work included land drainage, general land development 
(including vegetable growing), protection against river and sea erosion, improve- 
ment of “ back-block” roads, afforestation, reclamation (including prevention 
of sand drift), and gold prospecting. ““ Non-reproductive ” work included formation 
and improvement of streets, roads, etc., and improvement of domains, parks, 
reserves, and school and hospital grounds. (Report, 1932, pp. 13 and 14.) 

3 In the smaller centres of population, where the cost of living is assumed to 
be lower, the rates are also lower, the number of days’ work provided being 
smaller in proportion. 

4 With the exception that single men with dependants are in certain cases 
granted relief on the same basis as married men, 

5 For purposes of comparison it may be noted that award rates of wages for 
unskilled labourers averaged about 75s. per week in the chief towns at 31 March 1932. 

6 Statement of the Minister of Employment, 22 Sept. 1933 (New Zealand 
Parliamentary Debates, Third Session, 1933, p. 15). 
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are expected to supplement their relief by every means within 
their power ; they are required, for example, to cultivate veget- 
able gardens either on their own property or on land made 
available to them for the purpose. 

The rates listed above represent a substantial reduction from 
the scale adopted at the inception of the scheme, in February 1931, 
when subsidies to local authorities for wages paid were limited to 
14s.a day. As from 1 April 1931 the Government reduced the wage 
rates payable on relief works (other than the Board’s schemes) 
to 9s. per day for single men and 12s. 6d. for married men (in 
each case for a working day of 8 hours), and the Board followed 
suit. These rates ruled until June 1932, when, on account of 
the limited funds available, the 7s. 6d. and 10s. scale was 
introduced. The Board at the same time emphasised that the 
term “wages” as applied to payments on relief works was a 
misnomer, and that “ the benefits available through the present 
machinery can, in fact, be only ‘scales of relief’, awarded in 
terms of work and varying in their availability according to the 
finances in hand and the degree of individual need.”"* The scale 
of rationing laid down for the scheme has not in practice been 
fully attained at all times owing to lack of funds, and on one 
occasion the Board was forced to suspend the scheme for two 
weeks, at the same time appealing to local bodies to employ as 
many as possible of the men until the scheme resumed. It is 
stated that many local bodies responded to the appeal. 

The predominance of Scheme 5 among the activities of the 
Unemployment Board is indicated by the fact that of the total 
relief payments from the Unemployment Fund, up to 31 March 
1932, of approximately £N.Z.2,530,000 more than £N.Z.2,244,000, 
or 89 per cent., consisted of grants under this scheme. During the 
year 1982-33 the position appears to have been much the same, and 
at 21 January 1933, out of a total of 46,431 registered unemployed 
receiving partial (as distinct from full-time) employment under 
the Board’s schemes, approximately 46,000 were provided for 
under Scheme 5. The numbers varied during 1932 between a 
minimum of 37,500 (in February) and a maximum of 50,450 (in 
August). Towards the end of 1932, however, the Board drew 
attention to the fact that the stage had been reached at which 
much of the work performed under Scheme 5 in the towns did 
not stand the test of usefulness, and inferred the necessity of 





1 Report of the Unemployment Board, 19382, p. 12. 
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directing a larger number of the unemployed to reproductive 
work in country districts. During the current year an attempt 
has been made to carry this policy into operation. 

The various other schemes instituted by the Board have 
ranged all the way from a temporary Christmas relief scheme, 
which provided 5,500 men with two days’ work at 14s. per day 
immediately before Christmas 1931, to a plan for the permanent 
settlement of unemployed men and their families on small 
farms. It is to be noted that the Board itself is in no case an 
employer of labour, the employment being provided through the 
intermediary of a Government Department, local authority, or 
other employer. The schemes in operation on 21 January 1933, 
with their official designations and the numbers employed under 
them at that date’, included provisions for: subsidies ranging 
from 5s. to 25s. per man per week to farmers willing to employ 
labour in addition to that usually employed (Scheme 4A, 4,700 
men); subsidies up to.50 per cent. of labour cost of contracts for 
work of a developmental character on farms (Scheme 4B, 2,400 
men); an allowance of 35s. per week, together with certain other 
assistance, to men willing to reoccupy and rehabilitate abandoned 
farms (Scheme 4C, 14 men); an allowance to farmers of not 
more than 7s. 6d. per man per week for food for groups of four 
or more men employed by them under conditions similar to those 
of Scheme 4A (Farm Camp Scheme, 480 men); the placing of 
unemployed workers on areas of from 2 to 10 acres in settled 
districts where there is a reasonable prospect of their obtaining 
a certain amount of work from neighbouring farmers (Small 
Farm Plan, 295 men, of whom 142 were self-supporting, with 
the aid of outside work obtainable, by 21 January 1933 and 
some 150 were still in receipt of a weekly subsidy of 20s. from 
the Unemployment Fund) ; Scheme 5 described above .(46,000 
men); camps of single men (Scheme 6A) and married men 
(Scheme 6B in conjunction with Scheme 5) engaged on road 
work, land reclamation, etc. (3,500 men employed under Scheme 6 
and 1,500—-presumably included in the figure of 46,000 quoted 
above—under Scheme 5); the placing of youths aged 16 to 20 
years on farms for training in farm work with provision of 
2s. 6d. or 5s. a week pocket money (Scheme 7, 100 youths) ; 
subsidies of 15s. per week for single men and 30s. per week for 
married men payable to unemployed relief workers prospecting 





1 Information supplied through the courtesy of the Commissioner of Unem- 
ployment. 
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for gold in parties of two or more, of whom at least one must 
be an experienced miner or prospector (Gold Prospecting 
Schemes 8A and 5 (Special), 1,600 men) * ; subsidies at the rate 
of 5s. per week for single men and 20s. per week for married 
men (in special circumstances 15s. and 30s. respectively) payable 
in respect of genuinely unemployed labour engaged by companies 
or syndicates for gold-prospecting operations (Scheme 8B, 
50 men); a subsidy of one-third of wages cost but not exceeding 
22s. 6d. per man per week on small jobs and 25s. on large jobs 
in respect of unemployed workers engaged to carry out certain 
building operations (Scheme 10, number actually in employment 
not stated, but the number provided with employment up to 
21 January 1933 was approximately 5,500) *; and the employ- 
ment of single or married men at rates varying from’ 20s. to 
45s. per week to combat the rabbit pest (Scheme 11, 510 men). 

The addition of the figures quoted gives a total, exclusive of 
the building subsidy scheme and the Small Farm settlers who 
had become self-supporting, of 59,507 men and youths, of whom 
46,431, according to the return in the Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics, were in partial employment and the remainder in full- 
time employment. On the same date the total number of unem- 
ployed applicants for work, including the 46,431 in partial (relief) 
employment, remaining on the books of the Government Labour 
Bureaux was 52,703. 

Other activities of the Board have included the provision of 
assistance to the depressed flax and kauri gum industries; a 





1 The Board has stated that steady returns of gold have been obtained by unem- 
ployed prospectors in one district and in a few cases sensational “ strikes ’’ have 
been made (Report, 1932, p. 18). 

2 This scheme was revived and considerably extended during the period from 
June to September 1933, provision being made for the subsidising of wages of all 
workers employed on the sites of new buildings, alterations and additions com- 
menced as from 1 June (not merely, as previously, of the wages of workers recruited 
from the unemployment register) at rates varying from one-half to one-third of 
the award rates for a week of 40 hours. In announcing this scheme on 4 June 1933 
the Deputy Chairman of the Unemployment Board stated that nearly 90 per cent. 
of those formerly employed in the building industry were out of work, and that 
the unemployed workers from the building and allied trades accounted for a large 
proportion of the total registered unemployed. Applications for subsidies closed 
on 12 September, and on 17 October the Minister of Employment announced that 
the total estimated cost of buildings covered by applications approved under the 
scheme up to that date was £N.Z.4,127,000. The subsidy commitment on this 
amount was £N.Z.483,000, and some hundreds of applications remained to be 
considered. (The New Zealand Herald, 5, 7, 12 and 13 June and 7 and 18 Sept. 
1933 ; Parliamentary Debates, Third Session, 1983, p. 470.) For purposes of com- 
parison it may be noted that the total value of all building operations in New 
Zealand for which permits were issued was approximately £N.Z.2,700,000 during 
the year ended 31 March 1932 and £N.Z.2,500,000 during the year ended 31 March 
1933 (Monthly Abstract of Statistics, 26 June 1933, p. vii). 


3 
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subsidy to a farm training institution; a press campaign, in 
co-operation with the New Zealand Manufacturers’ Association, 
in favour of buying New Zealand goods; various grants and 
loans to stimulate employment ; assistance in the co-ordination 
of private relief activities ; grants for the relief of unemployed 
Natives *; the establishment in the principal centres of Women’s 
Unemployment Committees to provide training in domestic work, 
accommodation, or subsidised employment for unemployed 
women and girls ; and the placing of bulk orders with manu- 
facturers for certain supplies—such as boots—and the distribu- 


tion of these to the unemployed. 
On 2 September 1933, the latest date for which detailed 


information is available at the time of writing, the various 
schemes in operation, the numbers employed on them and the 
total number of registered unemployed were as follows ’. 


(a) Workers engaged at 2 September 1933 in industrial undertakings whose 
earnings were subsidised from the Unemployment Fund : 


Building tradesmen and building labourers under Scheme 
No. 10 4,595 
Farm workers 9,867 
Public works (mostly married men) 2,017 
Highway and backblock roads 
Land development 4,370 
Afforestation (single men’s camps) 
Gold prospectors 3,852 
Miscellaneous 110 
24,811 


Applicants for employment remaining on the registers of the Government 
employment exchanges at 2 September 1933 : 
Men on register at 2 September unplaced and ineligible for 
relief under any of the Board’s Schemes for various reasons 4,517 
Intermittent workers, waterside workers, miners, and goods- 
shed employees registered to get supplementary assistance 
under Scheme No. 5 
Men remaining on register but whose relief wages were sup- 
plemented for full-time employment 918 
Men on register provided with intermittent relief work under 
Scheme No. 5 47,586 
Total 53,816 


795 





1 By October 1932, 8,000 Natives, out of a total Native male population 
between the ages of 20 and 64 years of 15,000, had elected to become liable for 
payment of the unemployment levy, in order to qualify for relief. The Board 
estimated that £N.Z.166,000 per year was being paid to Natives on relief works, 
viewed the situation with “ grave concern”’ (Report, 1982, pp. 8 and 28), and 
advocated expediting the settlement of Native lands on individual tenure. 

2 Information from a Ministerial Statement of 5 Oct. 1988 (New Zealand Par- 
liamentary Debates, Third Session, 1933, pp. 292-293). For the same date (2 Sept- 
ember) the Monthly Abstract of Statistics (Oct. 1983, p. 27) gives the number of 
applicants remaining on the books as 56,901 ; the latter figure is comparable with 
those given in table I on p. 22 above. 
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It will be noted that in addition to the 24,811 registered in 
the first part of the return as being in full-time employment, 
918 of those figuring in the second part of the return were also 
working full time. In the case of the latter group, the difference 
between the Board’s payments under Scheme No. 5 ard the 
ordinary weekly wage was being paid by the employing author- 
ity (local body, Government Department, farmer or industrial 
employer). 

The receipts of the Unemployment Fund through unemploy- 
ment taxation amounted to approximately £N.Z.281,000 in 1930- 
31, £N.Z.1,217,000 in 1931-32, and £N.Z.4,100,000 in 1932-33. * 
For the year 1933-34 the probable revenue of the Fund has been 
estimated at £N.Z.4,300,000.* Subsidies from the Consolidated 
Fund amounted to approximately £N.Z.159,000 in 1930-31 and 
£N.Z.1,119,000 in 1931-32, and were then discontinued. 

The total relief payments from the Unemployment Fund 
during the years 1930-31 and 1931-32 are shown in table IV, 
together with the amounts spent on unemployment relief from 
1926-27 to 1931-32 by the various Departments of State and in the 
form of subsidies to local bodies. 


TABLE IV. GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF, 1926-27 To 1981-32} 





Public 
Works 
Depart- 
ment 


Subsidies 
to 


Unemploy- 
ment 
Fund 


Other 
Depart- 
ments 


State 
Forest 
Service 


local 
bodies 





£N.Z. 


144,240 
482,221 
802,709 


£N.Z. £N.Z. 
14,240 — — 

27,550 — 75,106 
50,250 8,500 | 68,566 


£N.Z. 


130,000 
879,565 
680,393 


914,109 
1,249,446 
886,953 


185,400 
82,000 
74,000 


204,464 
21,983 
14,684 


111,728 
116,768 
11,478 


318,209 
2,216,886 


1,415,701 
1,783,856 
3,204,001 





4,240,466 


433,440 


244,581 


883,646 


2,580,095 


7,882,228 





























* Report of the Unemployment Board, 1932, p. 9. 





1 It is of interest to note that the receipts from unemployment taxation 
in 1982-833 were greater than those from income tax, which amounted to 


£N.Z.8,557,000. 
2 Statement of the Minister of Employment, 17 Oct. 1933 (Parliamentary 


Debates, Third Session, 1933, p. 469). 
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In the year ended 31 March 1933, relief payments from 
the Unemployment Fund are reported to ‘have amounted to 
£N.Z.3,687,897 *, and during the six months ended 30 September 
1933 the total expenditure of the Fund was approximately 
£N.Z.2,498,600 (as compared with £N.Z.1,888,000 for the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year). ° 

The figures are eloquent of the magnitude of the problem. 
Governmental expenditure on unemployment relief in 1931-32 
was more than twenty times as great as it was in 1926-27, and 
in 1932-33 it was even greater. The figures show, too, that even 
since the operations of the Board have been in full swing, other 
Governmental expenditure on relief has continued in great volume 
—almost one-third of the 1931-32 total being outside the accounts 
of the Fund. 

In spite of the increased expenditure and the number and 
variety of relief schemes in operation, there remained a substantial 
group of unemployed for whom no provision was made. In the 
case of unemployed men registered at the official employment 
exchanges, the difference between the number of applicants for 
employment remaining on the books and the number in partial 
employment on the Unemployment Board's relief schemes 
indicates the number not provided for. On 21 January 1933, the 
date for which details were given above, this number was 6,272 ; 
on 22 July, when the number of registrations remaining on the 
books reached a winter maximum of 57,352, it was 5,448 ; and 
on 2 September, as indicated above, it was 4,517. Persons 
ineligible for relief have, however, little inducement to register, 
and there is no means of knowing exactly how many unregistered 
unemployed there may be at any time. In the case of women, 
girls and youths, information is not available either as to the total 
numbers unemployed or as to the numbers for whom provision 
of any kind has been made.® 





1 The Christchurch Times, 24 Nov. 19838. 

2 Statement of the Minister of Employment, 17 Oct. 1933 (Parliamentary 
Debates, Third Session, 1933, p. 469). 

8 The Minister of Employment stated, however, on 18 October 1933 that under 
certain minor schemes and also by means of grants to Boys’ Unemployment Com- 
mittees the Unemployment Board was helping to provide work for a large number 
of youths under 20 years. This was additional to the efforts of numerous other 
organisations and individuals who were providing work for adolescents. Many 
of these organisations were assisted from the Board’s funds. The same applied 
in respect of unemployed women and girls, to whom considerable financial assist- 
ance was being given through the medium of official Women’s Unemployment 
Committees. (Parliamentary Debates, Third Session, 1983, p. 503.) 
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SomE PROBLEMS OF POLICY 


It was perhaps inevitable that the policy of the Unemploy- 
ment Board, the various schemes which it has instituted, and the 
legislation under which it operates should meet with much 
criticism. The Board was faced on its establishment with a 
rapid increase in unemployment to proportions hitherto unknown 
in New Zealand. Precedent, organisation, and experienced staff 
were all lacking and financial resources were limited, but 
immediate action was essential. In such a situation mistakes 
could scarcely be avoided and it is to the credit of the Board 
that they have not been more numerous. The Board has shown 
no hesitation in abandoning methods which it considered 
unsatisfactory, and has displayed much ingenuity and versatility 
in devising schemes for dealing with its complex problem. 

Criticism of the unemployment relief system has been 
directed at the method of raising funds by flat-rate instead ot 
graduated taxation ; at the decision of the Board not to put into 
operation the sustenance clauses of the Act; at the subsidising 
of private employers out of funds drawn from general taxation ; 
at the application of a form of means test, and the exclusion 
from relief, in the earlier period of the Board’s operations, of 
applicants in possession of savings over a small amount ; at the 
extension of land settlement at a time when export markets for 
primary products were glutted ; at the requirement as a condition 
of relief to accept employment in camps ; at the contract (piece 
work) system of payment for work done on certain relief jobs— 
a system which the Board has encouraged authorities under- 
taking relief work to apply wherever possible in place of payment 
at time rates ; at the employment of skilled as well as unskilled 
workers on labouring jobs ; at the “ stand-down week” which 
left numbers of unemployed dependent every fourth week on 
public and private charity ; at the lack of co-ordination in the 
early stages between the efforts of various relief organisations ; 
at the inadequate provision made, especially in the early stages, 
for unemployed women, girls, and youths; and at the failure 
to solve the difficult problem. presented by the eviction of 
unemployed workers unable to pay rent. Critics have alleged, 
too, that much of the work done under the relief schemes has 
been wasteful and costly and consequently demoralising to the 
men engaged on it; that private employers have discharged 
workers in order to take advantage of the Board’s subsidy in 
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employing others ; that much work which has been done for 
local authorities at relief wages would, in the absence of any 
subsidy, have been done at normal award rates ; that the relief 
provided has been inadequate to cover the necessaries of life, 
particularly in the case of married men with families ; and that 
accommodation and supplies in certain camps have been 
unsatisfactory. 

It was not possible for the writer, in the space of a brief 
visit, to investigate the validity of such criticisms.* It appeared, 
however, that many of the difficulties met with may have been 
due to the limitations of finance and to the lack in the early 
stages of an established and experienced relief organisation. 
Moreover, the problems characteristic of relief works in other 
countries have not been absent in New Zealand. 

The limited sums available, in conjunction with the large 
supplies of unemployed labour, could scarcely fail to place a 
premium on laborious ways of doing work, in spite of the Board’s 
endeavours to avoid inefficient methods. The employment provided 
has been mainly of the unskilled type—the principal exception 
being that furnished to carpenters and other skilled workers 
under the building subsidy scheme. For skilled workers the risk 
of demoralisation in such conditions is by no means negligible. 
Attempts to lessen this danger and increase incentives to good 
work by instituting piece-work systems of payment have met 
with much opposition. Many of the relief workers object strongly 
to piece-work payment, and there are technical difficulties in the 
way of its general adoption : it involves more costly supervision ; 
the local authorities responsible for furnishing employment some- 
times do not possess or cannot spare the engineering staff needed 
for measuring and laying out jobs for piece work; and not 
infrequently the nature of the work and the varying capacities of 
the men, many of whom are not qualified by training or physique 
to earn a living at navvying jobs, render piece-work rates difficult 
to fix or inequitable in operation. Moreover, the difficulty of 
finding useful work for the unemployed, within the means 
available, has been a real one. Public works expenditure was 
maintained at high levels during the years preceding the depres- 
sion, and under depression conditions, with no assurance of an 
early and substantial recovery in export prices, the scope for 





1 For a consideration of some of these criticisms see the articles, cited above, 
by R. M. Campsett and J. P. Beisnaw. 
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further developmental schemes on a large scale has not been 
great. New Zealand has not made a practice of deferring public 
works in times of prosperity and building up reserves, both of 
works and of funds, for use in periods of depression’; and during 
the past three years the difficulty of raising loans abroad has had 
the consequence not merely of preventing the launching of new 
works but of bringing almost to a standstill such large schemes 
as were already under way. A recent decision by the Government 
to put in hand a number of public works and at the same time 
to revive internal borrowing has shown that there is still some 
scope for activity of this kind, and various groups throughout the 
country have for some time advocated a more active public works 
policy. With lower interest rates and the improvement which has 
recently occurred in export prices the possibility of such action 
will increase ; but it was not to be expected, after the period of 
rapid post-war expansion, that suitable public works could be 
found and financed in sufficient volume from the onset of 
depression to absorb the full increase in unemployment. 

The policy of settling the unemployed on the land encounters 
difficulties scarcely less great. Relatively few of them have any 
desire to become farmers on any terms which the Unemployment 
Board can offer, and, of those few, not all are qualified 
by training, experience, or physique. The capital expenditure 
required for opening up new Crown land is very considerable 
and the area of such land remaining which is suitable for settle- 
ment is small. Moreover, suitable private land is difficult to 
acquire at a price which would give the settler a reasonable 
chance of success. The Small Farms (Relief of Unemployment) 
Act of 10 March 1933 seeks to overcome the difficulty of securing 
suitable private land through voluntary agreement, by providing 
that if, in the opinion of the Board set up under the Act, any 
land suitable for occupation by the unemployed “is not being 
adequately used”, it may (subject to the right of the owner or 
occupier to apply to a magistrate) be compulsorily acquired for 
the purpose of such occupation. If these drastic powers are 
actually used the difficulty of finding suitable land may be over- 
come.” Less easy of solution is the problem created by glutted 





1 Cf. G. Lawn : “ The Depression in New Zealand ”, in The Economic Record, 
Vol. VII, No. 12, May 1931. 

2 On 15 September 1933 the Minister in charge of operations under the Small 
Farms (Relief of Unemployment) Act alluded to this difficulty, stated that there 
was an inclination on the part of owners to hold their property for a rise in values, 
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markets and low prices for agricultural products. If present 
conditions are any indication of future needs, it is likely that in 
the long run the proportion of the world’s economic resources 
devoted to farm production must decline. With this trend in 
mind a New Zealand economist has questioned whether it is wise, 
even as a temporary measure, to “ select just that type of employ- 
ment in which it is almost certain that none of the unemployed 
thus settled can possibly be permanently absorbed.” * The problem 
is one which concerns not only New Zealand but every one 
of the numerous countries which in the past two or three years 
have instituted schemes of land settlement for the unemployed. 

In this connection, as in certain others, New Zealand’s 
experience will be of more than local interest. Although the 
measures adopted by the Unemployment Board appear to have 
been evolved for the most part independently, students of unem- 
ployment relief methods will find many parallels in the 
experience of other countries. Australia, Canada, and the United 
States in particular have in recent years experimented with many 
of the methods tried in New Zealand. The powers enjoyed by 
the New Zealand Unemployment Board are, however, unusually 
wide, and in consequence the Board has been able to adopt a 
wide variety of methods to meet contingencies which could not 
be foreseen at the time of its creation. A high degree of flexibility 
is thus a notable characteristic of the New Zealand system and 
one which should enable it to profit by the lessons of its own 
recent experience and that of other countries. 

If, as seems likely, an appreciable volume of unemployment 
persists in New Zealand even after a general recovery has taken 
place in business activity, consideration will have to be given to 
the framing of a permanent policy. 

One feature of the existing system to which attention is likely 
to be directed in such an event is the method of financing 





and added that if it were found that the present system of voluntary acquisition 
failed to secure an adequate area, the question of invoking the compulsory clauses 
of the Act would have to be given serious consideration. (The New Zealand Herald, 
16 Sept. 1933.) On 3 November he stated that 179 men had been placed on indi- 
vidual holdings by the Small Farms Board ; 50 men had been established as share 
milkers ; and 428 men were employed on land development. In addition the Board 
had in hand the improvement of some 30,000 acres which would provide for the 
establishment of 282 families. Most of the holdings planned would be dairy farms 
with a capacity of from 25 to 35 cows. (Idem, 4 Nov. 1933.) 

1 A. G. B. Fisner : “ Land Settlement and Business Principles ”, in Auckland 
Chamber of Commerce Journal, 15 June 1932. Cf. Ipem : “Capital and the Growth 
of Knowledge ”, in The Economic Journal, Vol. XLIII, No. 171, Sept. 1932, p. 386. 
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expenditure on unemployment relief. The method prescribed by 
the present legislation, like that adopted in New South Wales, 
Queensland (supplementary relief), and Victoria, is based on 
special taxation of wages and other income. No attempt is made, 
by penalising industries with high rates of unemployment, either 
to increase their incentive to stabilise operations or to place the 
social cost of irregular operation on the consumers of their 
products. For the method followed it may be claimed that it has 
the advantage of making every income-receiving member of the 
population acutely conscious of the unemployment problem and 
personally concerned in its solution. It differs, however, in one 
important respect from the method followed in the three Australian 
States referred to. The unemployment taxation on which the New 
Zealand Unemployment Fund is at present wholly dependent is 
at a flat rate irrespective of the size of income. The method of 
financing adopted in the New Zealand system appears, in fact, 
to be unique in this respect, since every other existing system 
with which the writer is acquainted is financed either by 
graduated taxation, or in part by employers’ contributions (which 
constitute an item in production costs and not a tax on income), 
or in part by subsidies from public funds.* The New Zealand 
system as a whole is, however, still in an early stage of develop- 
ment, and as there appears to be no conclusive reason for 
rejecting permanently the general presumption on grounds of 
equity in favour of graduated taxation, it may be expected that 
proposals for future amendments will include some provision for 
applying the principle of graduation. 

The experience of recent years may serve to direct attention 
also to the utility of long-range planning of public works. Much 
useful work has been done under the schemes instituted by the 
Unemployment Board, and there is support for the view that “ the 
policy of finding useful work rather than providing sustenance 
directly has been justified.” * The Board itself recognised, 
however, more than a year ago that “much of the work 
performed ” under Scheme 5 “ in cities and towns does not stand 
the test of usefulness.” * If the recurrence of such difficulties 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFFICE : Unemployment Insurance and Various 
Forms of Relief for the Unemployed (Geneva, 1933), Chapter V ; Supplementary 
Report (Geneva, 1933) ; and J: dustrial and Labour Information, passim. 

2 James P. Betsraw : ~ | st-war Unemployment and Unemployment Policy 
in New Zealand ”. in % /+ 4. omic Record, Vol. LX, No. 16, June 1933, p. 73. 

% Report of the Unempiviun cnt Board, 1982p. 24. 
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is to be avoided it would seem necessary, in New Zealand as in 
other countries, to explore every possibility of so ordering the 
national finances and public works policy in periods of prosperity 
as to enable construction operations to be extended rather than 
curtailed in time of depression. 

It is worth noting, finally, that the powers conferred by 
existing legislation appear to be wide enough to enable some 
progress to be made in this direction. They would also suffice 
to permit the Unemployment Board, should it consider such 
measures desirable, to increase the mobility of labour by the 
provision of training and transfer facilities and by greater 
development of the employment exchanges ; to provide susten- 
ance for those for whom employment cannot be found ; and to 
make additional special provision for particular groups of the 
unemployed such as skilled workers, women, and young persons. 
Each of these problems has been tackled, if at times with 
indifferent success, by other countries ; and in some cases at least 
it would appear that conditions have been sufficiently similar to 
afford guidance in planning future policy in New Zealand. 





Child Labour in India: IT’ 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The physical bases of industrial efficiency are health and 
vigour, which are lacking among the majority of Indian children. 
Most of them suffer from ill-health arising from malaria, hook- 
worm, and other diseases, which sap their vitality. The low 
vitality of Indian children can be seen in their abnormal death 
rate as compared with that in other countries. For instance, the 
mortality among Indian infants under one year of age is about 
three times that of infants in England and Wales, while that 


among children from 5 to 14 years of age is over four times 
as high. 


COMPARATIVE DEATH RATES AMONG INDIAN CHILDREN PER 1,000 
OF THE POPULATION IN SAME AGE GROUP IN 1980 ! 





India England and Wales 


Age group 
(years) 





Females Males Females 








Under 1? 171.8 68.0 51.0 
1-43 57.1 51.2 20.5 16.0 
5-9 10.7 9.9 2.4 2.2 


10-14 7.2 7.5 1.6 1.5 























! Statistical Abstract for British India, 1933, pp. 473-474; The Registrar-General’s Statistical 
Review of England and Wales, 1931, Tables, Part I, Medical, pp. 7-8. 

* Rates per 1,000 births during the year. 

* Including all children under one year in the case of England and Wales. 





1 For the first part of this article, containing statistics of the employment 
of children in organised industries (principally plantations, factories, and mines), 
a historical survey of child labour legislation, and a description of the general 
conditions of employment of children in India, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1933, pp. 796-832. 
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Further indications of the low vitality and lack of vigour of 
the people are the high birth and death rates, which were 
respectively, on the basis of quinquennial averages ending 1930, 
33.2 and 24.2 per mille in India as compared with 17.2 and 12.3 
per mille in England and Wales’, as well as by the low average 
length of life, which was about 24.8 years in India as compared 
with 55.6 years in England and Wales in 1921.’ 

The most important of the causes of the low standard of 
health and vitality among Indian children is the extreme poverty 
of the masses. “ The vast majority of the rural population of 
India lives perpetually on the very margin of subsistence. *” 
This is true also for a large number of the urban population. 
The effect of this poverty is deficient nutrition, which is 
aggravated by lack of sanitary and medical provisions through- 
out the country as well as by bad housing, overcrowding, and 
insanitary conditions in industrial towns. 


Sanitation and Comfort 


These initial disadvantages of the young Indian worker 
render attention to healthy conditions of employment all the 
more necessary. Some aspects of this question have already 
been treated, namely, the minimum age of admission to employ- 
ment, and physical fitness. Provisions for safeguarding the 
health of child workers by proper sanitation are also of vital 
importance. 

In the case of plantations, the problem begins before the 
arrival of migrant labour at the Assam tea gardens, and emigra- 
tion legislation has found it necessary to provide for sanitary 
arrangements en route and in depots. In spite of these provisions, 
the death rates among all classes of immigrants were appalling in’ 
the early years, but with the growth of transport facilities and 
improvement in sanitation, the death rate has been gradually 
reduced. The Tea Districts Emigration Labour Act of 1932 pro- 
vides that all assisted emigrants are to be forwarded to Assam 
by prescribed routes, and depots for the accommodation and 
feeding of assisted emigrants and their families have to be 





1 Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1931-1932, p. 52. 

2 Census of India, 1921, p. 128; Annuaire statistique, 1980, p. 222. (These 
figures refer to the male population only.) 

3 Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 
1930-1931, p. 157. 
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maintained along these routes at the expense of employers. As a 
result of these arrangements only 402 out of 60,586 immigrants, 
who passed through three depots to the Assam Valley in 1931- 
1932, were detained for treatment in the hospitals. * 


In the same way, conditions in the tea gardens were very 
unsatisfactory in the early years. The workers were liable to 
various diseases, such as malaria, dysentery, and hookworm, 
which were due partly to the fact that tea gardens were often in 
unhealthy forests and valleys, and partly to the lack of adequate 
sanitary arrangements in the gardens. The result was a heavy 
death rate among all classes of workers, including children, and 
many of the gardens were classed as “ unhealthy”. There has, 
however, been a decided improvement in sanitation, and most of 
the diseases have been brought under control. This is best 
indicated by birth and death rates. The birth rate was very low 
until 1923-1924, but it has now reached the same level in the tea 
gardens as in the rest of the province of Assam. In 1929-1930, 
the birth and death rates were respectively 32.60 and 21.77 per 
mille in the tea gardens of the Assam valley and 31.11 and 19.43 
per mille in those of the Surma valley, as compared with 32.77 
and 20.91 per mille in the whole province.* It must be mentioned 
that there has been a great decrease in the number of deaths in 
the province of Assam since 1920, and the death rate was lowest 
in 1929. 


As far as factory sanitation is concerned, conditions are much 
better in the larger factories than in the smaller ones. The Royal 
Commission on Labour reported that the larger factories could 
compare favourably with the best factories in the world in 
respect of layout, cleanliness, atmosphere, and general well- 
being.* The smaller factories, however, were found in many 
cases to be defective in construction and to have no adequate 
provision for light and ventilation. Dust, fluff, gas, and vapours 
are not sufficiently controlled, and the temperature, which is very 
high, together with excessive humidity causes great discomfort 
to the workers. * 





1 Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam, 1931-19382. 

2 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1932, pp. 485 and 451 ; Report on Immi- 
grant Labour in the Province of Assam, 1981-1982. The figures for the whole pro- 
vince are for the calendar year 1929. 

3 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 63. 

4 GovERNMENT OF Bomsay : Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Labour, 
pp. 38 and 58 ; Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 115. 
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Sanitary conditions in unregulated factories are particularly 
unsatisfactory. There is, for instance, a marked absence of 
adequate sanitary arrangements, both as regards latrines and 
washing accommodation, in such industries as the manufacture 
of shellac, which is mostly carried on in unsatisfactory buildings 
with leaking roofs, earth floors, and poor lighting and ventilation. 
There is a similar lack of sanitary arrangements and drainage in 
tanneries, where there are pools of filthy water and the earthen 
floors are littered with heaps of evil-smelling refuse, making 
most of these undertakings even more offensive than is inevitable 
from the nature of the industry. * 

The sanitary situation in the mining industry varies con- 
siderably with the type of mine. The mica mines, which in 1925 
employed about half the children occupied in the mining 
industry, are situated mostly in rural surroundings; many of 
them are not easy of access and remain closed during the rains. 
They are largely worked by part-time agricultural workers 
between crops. Questions of sanitation are not of great impor- 
tance in these mines, but they suffer from the disadvantage that 
most of them are small and scattered, and are located far away 
from dispensaries and hospitals.* Sanitation in coal mines, 
which employed the second largest number of children in 1925, 
is, however, very important. Most of the Indian collieries are 
shallow, the seams thick, underground passages spacious, and 
ventilation effective in the larger mines, though not in the 
smaller ones. Nevertheless, most of the mines are insanitary and 
the workers suffer to an excessive degree from heokworm. * 

Sanitation in the mining areas of Asansol and Jharia is under 
the control of Boards of Health, and at Jharia there is also a 
Water Board. Since the establishment of these authorities, 
sanitation and health have gradually improved. The death rate 
was 21.2 per mille in the Raniganj field in 1929, as compared 
with 25.5 in the whole province of Bengal. Similarly, the birth 
and death rates were respectively 28.09 per mille and 16.18 per 
mille in the Jharia field as compared with 35.6 per mille and 
26.9 per mille in the whole province of Bihar and Orissa. In 1931, 
the death rate was 20.52 per mille and the infant mortality rate 
135 per 1,000 births in the Raniganj field, and the birth and death 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 92, 95, 98. 
2 Idem, pp. 207-208. 
3 Idem, p. 115. 
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rates were respectively 30.97 and 16.07 per mille in the Jharia 
field.* It must be mentioned that most of the workers in these 
coalfields are migrants and both births and deaths take place 
more often in their native villages than in the mining areas. 


Safety and Accidents 


As regards safety, the general provisions in factories, mines, 
and other undertakings are the same for all classes of workers, 
but there are special regulations as to the kind of work in which 
children may be employed and their employment is prohibited in 
certain occupations involving special risk. Since 1891, for 
instance, the Factories Act has prohibited children from cleaning 
mill gearing in motion, and from working between the fixed and 
the traversing parts of any self-acting machinery while they are 
in motion. In addition, since 1911, the employment of children 
is prohibited in that part of a cotton-pressing factory in which a 
cotton opener is at work, unless its feed end is in a room 
separated from the delivery end.* Further measures were taken 
in the amending Act of 1922, which gave power to factory 
inspectors to prohibit the employment of children in any part of 
a factory which may involve danger to their safety, and 
prohibited the employment of children as well as young persons 
below 18 years of age from employment in any operations involv- 
ing the use of zinc, lead compounds, and white sulphur and in 
the preparation of electric accumulators. ° 

Among general measures for securing safety in factories the 
following may be mentioned: (1) measures taken by local 
Governments, e.g. the Government of Madras, as well as by 
employers, e.g. in the railway workshops, to minimise the risk of 
accidents from certain causes; (2) the agreement in regard to 
standard guards and safety devices on new machinery to be 
installed after July 1932 between members of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association ; (3) the development of educational work in 
regard to safety by the Bombay Factory Inspectorate and the 
Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Association; and (4) various 
methods of propaganda, e.g. safety posters in the carding depart- 
ments of cotton mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad, the “ Safety 





1 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1932, pp. 484 and 449; Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1980, p. 41 ; 1931, pp. 80-31. 

2 Act No. XII of 1911 as modified up to July 1922, sections 19 and 20, (INTER- 
NATIONAL LaBour OrrFice: Legislative Series, 1922, Ind. 1.) 

3 Idem, sections 190 and 196. 
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First ’’ movement in the jute mills of Bengal, and the posters of 
the Indian Red Cross Society illustrating the most suitable type 
of dress to be worn by workers in certain kinds of work. * 

Safety problems are at present most serious in unregulated 
factories, especially those working with power machinery, much 
of which is inadequately protected. The buildings in which 
machinery is erected are often unsuitable and unsafe (protective 
guards to shafting, belting, and machinery are inadequate) and 
the lighting insufficient. Since there is no obligation on the part 
of the employers to report non-fatal accidents, the number of 
such accidents in these factories is not known. There is reason 
to believe that fatal accidents are rare. ° 

Mining is an industry which involves great risk, especially in 
underground work, and detailed safety provisions are contained 
in the Indian Mines Act. Moreover, the larger mines have 
introduced up-to-date devices for preventing accidents, and are 
encouraging preventive measures such as those included under 
the idea of “ Safety First”. 

The occupations of trimmer and stoker on board ship also 
involve various dangers. The rules made under the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1923 prohibit stokers from tending 
more than two fires, from cleaning and relaying more than one 
fire during any one watch, and from employment in stokeholds 
where the temperature exceeds 110°F. Similarly, trimmers are 
prohibited from taking part in the cleaning and relaying of fires 
and from employment in any ship where the bunker temperature 
exceeds 110°F. ° 

No information is available to show the number of accidents 
to children in factories in British India. The figures for all 
workers, for 1931, were as follows: fatal accidents 174, serious 
accidents 3,893, minor accidents 15,940, making a total of 20,007, 
or 13.84 per mille.* Since children are not usually employed in 
occupations involving great risk, it may be presumed that the 
number of accidents to children in factories is not large. 

A considerable number of accidents occur every year to 
children who are not employed in factories, but are in the 
factories for various reasons: children bringing food to their 





1 Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1931, pp. 4-5. 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 92. 

3 Gazette of India, 5 Dec. 1931, Part I, p. 1146. 

* Compiled from Statistical Abstract for British India, 1982, and Statistics 
of Factories subject to the Indian Factory Act, 1931. 
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parents or who have accompanied their parents or guardians, 
babies in arms, etc. 

The number of such accidents in Bengal was 21 in 1930, 
including 4 fatal and 16 serious cases, and 12 in 1931, including 
4 fatal and 4 serious cases.* These accidents are not included 
in the main statistics, as they are not “accidents” within the 
meaning of the Indian Factories Act. The majority of these 
accidents in Bengal occur in jute mills. Mothers bring their 
babies in arms and lay them under the machinery and in baskets 
of jute where they sleep. Infants may be found lying on sacking, 
in the bobbin boxes and other unsanitary places, exposed to the 
noise and danger of moving machinery and a dust-laden atmo- 
sphere. A mother may sometimes be seen holding a baby on one 
arm and minding a machine with the other, or stopping her work 
to try to quiet a screaming baby. Enquiry made from 3,832 
women workers in different lines or housing quarters in Bengal 
jute mill areas showed that they possessed 3,401 children of all 
ages, 443 of whom were taken to the mills by their mothers, 
while 2,251 others were kept on the mill premises and some of 
them often came inside the mills. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that no year passes without a certain number of 
serious and minor accidents, sometimes even of deaths among 
children. Most of these accidents are caused by children trying 
to grasp machinery, by bales of jute falling on them, or by their 
falling from a ladder or being run over by a truck. * 

These accidents are preventable and the Indian Jute Mills 
Association has come to realise the fact. The Factories Depart- 
ment of Bengal issued orders in May 1932, prohibiting, with 
effect from 1 June 1932, the presence in jute mills of children 
who, by reason of their age, could not legally be employed by 
the mills, namely, those below the age of 12 years. The mills 
recognised that these orders were desirable from the point of 
view of the health and safety of children, and made the necessary 
arrangements for giving effect to them.* Orders have also been 
given in some seasonal factories to exclude young children from 
the premises, but it has been found difficult to enforce the orders 





1 Annual Report on the Administration of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal, 
1930, p. 25 ; 1931, p. 29. 

®* InpIaAN Jute Mitus AssociaTion: Report of a Survey of Women Workers 
in Jute Mills, 1931-1932, by M. L. Batrour, p. 12 ; Report of the Royal Commis- 
ston on Labour in India, p. 65. 

8 InDIAN JuTE Mitts AssociaTion:: Report of the Committee, 1932, pp. 15-16. 
Calcutta. 
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without driving some women out of employment.’ It is important 
to note that, on the basis of a recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, a provision has been inserted in 
the proposed Bill to amend the Indian Factories Act to the effect 
that, in a factory where a special room is provided for the 
children, no child under 6 may be admitted to a place in which 
manufacturing processes are being carried on. Under the present 
provisions of the Act, young children are not excluded from 
factories, although factory inspectors have powers to exclude 
them if necessary. 

Accidents, or, more properly, casualties’, are more frequent 
in mines than in factories, although the statistics are not compar- 
able on account of the fact that minor casualties are not recorded 
in the case of mines. The total number of fatal and serious 
casualties in mines was 168 or 1.63 per mille in 1903, and 869 or 
3.74 per mille in 1931. How many non-fatal casualties occurred 
to children is not known, but figures for fatal casualties are 
available. In 1923, there were 21 fatal casualties to children 
under 13 years of age and 33 to children from 13 to 15 years of 
age, while in 1931 only 7 casualties to children between 13 and 
15 years of age were recorded.* Mining accidents are not 
responsible for most of these casualties, the most usual causes 
assigned being misadventure, which accounts for about four- 
fifths of the casualties, together with the fault of the deceased, 
fellow workmen, subordinate officials or the management. * 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Since 1924, children as well as adults who are victims of 
industrial accidents or occupational diseases can claim compensa- 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923.° This Act 
applies to persons employed in factories, mines, railways, docks, 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 85. 

2 In the Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, the term “ accident ’’ has been 
used both for the event and for the person injured by it. The word “ casualty ”’ 
has here been substituted for “ accident ’’ in the latter sense of the word. 

® Compiled from the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India 
for the respective years. 

“ Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1931, pp. 14-15 and 
104-135. 

5 Act No. VIII of 1923, section 3. (Legisiative Series, 1923, Ind. 1.) Since 
this article was written an amending Act has been passed which extends the scope 
of the original Act and raises the scale of compensation. Cf. Gazette of India, 
16 Sept. 1933, Part IV, pp. 27-33. 
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and tramways, and certain other specified occupations, and it 
makes employers liable to pay compensation for accidents or 
diseases arising out of and in the course of employment. 

The scales of compensation payable to minors or persons 
under 15 years of age under the Act are as follows: (1) death: 
a fixed sum of Rs.200 irrespective of wages; (2) permanent 
total disablement : a sum equal.to 84 months’ wages or Rs.3,500, 
whichever is less; permanent partial disablement: a sum 
proportionate to the loss of earning capacity; (3) temporary 
disablement : a half-monthly payment of a sum equal to one- 
third or, after he has attained the age of 15 years, to one-half of 
his monthly wages, but not exceeding in any case Rs.15. * 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 came into force 
on 1 July 1924. Since then the number of cases of compensation 
for accidents and industrial diseases gradually increased from 
4,168 in the last six months of 1924 to 23,574 in 1930, although 
the number declined to 17,489 in 1931.” The number of cases 
of compensation to minors is given in the following table : 


CASES OF COMPENSATION TO MINORS, 1924-1931 3 











Total number Minors only 
er gs Deoth | omens | Zeer. Total 
1924 4,168 2 1 18 21 | 
1925 11,371 7 9 21 87 | 
1926 14,096 3 4 41 48 
1927 15,216 6 9 27 42 
1928 16,708 9 8 34 51 | 
1929 18,865 2 6 28 36 
1980 28,574 4 3 44 51 
1931 17,489 3 5 21 29 


























1 Compiled from Workmen’s Compensation Statistics for the respective years, and Labour 
Gazette (Bombay), March 1933, pp. 344-348. 
* Six months only (July to December). 





1 Idem, section 4. 

* This decline was no doubt due mainly to the economic depression, which 
has led to a reduction in the number of workers, and especially of new workers, 
who are more liable to accidents owing to their lack of experience. 
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The average amounts of compensation paid to minors in 1931 
are given in the following table : 


COMPENSATION PAID IN 1981 ! 





Adults 





Nature“of injury Average 
- Tota 
_ | compensa- 
rus? - tion per 
ion wood tm 





Death 696 


Permanent 
disablement 1,266 890,344 


Temporary 
disablement | 15,498 230,541 





Total 17,460) 1,065,131 61 29 1,225 42 





























}*} Compiled from Workmen’s Compensation Statistics, 1931; cf. Labour Gazette (Bombay) 
March,1933, p. 546. 


As regards the administration of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, it has been pointed out that there is a lack of adequate 
knowledge on the part of the workers of their legal rights in the 
matter of claiming compensation. On the other hand, the 
statistics of temporary disablement cases show the increasing 
tendency of the workers to report slight accidents, and it is stated 
that employers tend more and more to see that injured employees 
receive their just dues. * 


Hours oF Work 


Together with the age of admission to employment, the most 
important question of child labour is that of hours of work, the 
control of which is one of the main objects of child labour 
legislation. 


Legal and Actual Hours 


In the case of the important group of plantation industries, 
however, no measures have yet been taken to regulate the hours 





1 Workmen’s Compensation Statistics, 1929, p. 1; Labour Gazette (Bombay), 
March 1933, p. 544. 
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of work of children. Whenever they are employed, they work 
practically the same number of hours as adults. In the Assam 
tea gardens, these hours were fixed at 9 a day by the ‘contract 
under the indenture system, and although the contract system 
has been abolished the 9-hour day has become customary, except 
in the busy season. Hours of work depend, however, upon the 
system of wage payment, and where the payment of fixed wages 
is contingent upon the completion of a certain amount of work, 
the hours of work may be long. The number of hours worked in 
Bengal and in other parts of northern India is the same as in 
Assam. In the South, work continues from 7.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., 
with a break of an hour or so for the midday meal.* Such hours 
appear to be too long for children, but their work is generally 
light and is often done in a leisurely way. Moreover, they are 
generally employed on a piece basis and may stop working 
whenever they like. 

The hours of work of children over 13 years of age in mines 
are legally the same as those of adults. Actual hours of work, 
are, however, different from those permitted by the Indian Mines 
Act. Since the nature of children’s work resembles that of 
women, some idea of their actual hours of work may be gained 
from statistics of the length of women’s hours. In 1931, for 
instance, the weekly hours of women in the different classes of 
mines were found to vary from 35 to 48 for underground work, 
from 37 to 60 for work in open mines, and from 24 to 54 for 
surface work. In the coal mines of Jharia and Raniganj, where 
the largest number of mining workers are employed, the weekly 
hours of women were 44 for underground work, from 43 to 48 in 
open workings, and from 49 to 50 for surface work. * 

While the hours of work of children between the ages of 12 
and 15 years may be 36 a week in factories, in practice children 
in a considerable number of factories work shorter hours. The 
actual hours worked by children in 1931 were 30 hours a week 
or less in 30 per cent. of the perennial factories and in 48 per 
cent. of the seasonal factories; since 1930 there has been a 
tendency to reduce the hours of work in seasonal factories. * 
Taking the two classes of factories together, it will be seen from 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 400, 
2 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1931, p. 85. 
3 Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1981, p. 8, 
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the following table * that hours of work were less than 30 a week 
in about two-fifths of all factories. 


HOURS OF WORK OF FACTORY CHILDREN IN 1931 





Factories in which children’s normal weekly hours are : 
bp number 
: of factories 
Class of factories employing 30 or less over 30 
children 








Per cent. Per cent. 
Number of total Number of total 








1,136 


























It is also of interest to note that in practice the hours worked 
by children tend to be about half those worked by adult men 
and women. In 1923, for instance, average daily hours of work 
for children in different industrial centres of the Presidency of 
Bombay were only 5 hours, as compared with 10% hours for 
men and 9 hours 36 minutes for women. 


AVERAGE DAILY HOURS OF WORK IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
IN AUGUST 19238! 





Average daily hours of work 





Women 





Bombay City 
Ahmedabad 
Sholapur 
Baroda State 


Other centres 





Bombay Presidency 10 5 9 386 5 0 




















* GOVERNMENT OF BomBay: Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours of Labour in the 
Cotton Mill Industry in 1923, p. 22. 





* Ibid, 
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lt seems probable, therefore, that if the proposed amendment 
to the Factories Act is passed and hours of work in perennial 
factories are reduced to 9 hours a day for adults, the daily hours 
of work of children may be automatically reduced to 4% hours. * 

It should also be remembered, in considering children’s actual 
hours of work in Indian factories, that children as well as adults 
leave the workrooms for longer or shorter periods during working 
hours to a much greater extent than in Western countries. 


In unregulated factories it is admitted that children’s hours of 
work are excessive. “In such places’’, says the Royal Commission 
on Labour, “ there has hitherto been no regulation as to either 
the starting age or the maximum hours of labour and a consider- 
able volume of employment exists throughout the country of 
children of tender years for excessive hours.” ’ In bidi factories, 
for instance, young children work as many as 10 or 12 hours a 
day ; in carpet factories, they are obliged to work any number 
of hours required by their masters ; and in tanneries, their hours 
of work sometimes exceed those of adults, owing to the fact that 
they are required to do additional work, such as carrying water. 
Excessive hours of work for children also prevail in other 
unregulated factories. * It must, however, be pointed out that in 
those undertakings which do not employ machinery, the pace of 
work is dilatory and the discipline anything but strict. The Royal 
Commission of Labour therefore recommended that the hours of 
work for children in these undertakings should be limited to 7 a 
day. * 

There is at present no limitation of the hours of work of dock 
labourers, and the Royal Commission on Labour recommended 
that normal hours should be fixed at 9 a day and some allowance 
made for overtime. This recommendation is still under consider- 
ation by the Government. The number of children employed in 
the shipping industry is insignificant, but some young persons 
are employed as trimmers and stokers in coasting ships. By 
notification under the Indian Merchant Shipping Act of 1923, the 
hours of work of these young persons have been limited to 6 
in any period of 24 hours. ° 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 52. 
2 Idem, p. 101. 

3 Idem, pp. 96, 98, 101. 

4 Idem, p. 101. 

5 Gazette of India, 5 Dec. 1931, Part I, p. 1146. 
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Spreadover and Night Work 


An important problem of working hours is that designated by 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India as the “ spreadover ”’, 
i.e. the period within which the daily maximum hours prescribed 
may be worked. It is obvious that undue extension of this period 
may seriously interfere with night rest, open-air recreation, and 
in some cases with any educational facilities that may be 
available. Normally, the length of the spreadover is equal to the 
maximum hours of work plus the prescribed break of an hour or 
half an hour, but in some cases the maximum hours may be 
divided into two or more spells separated by long intervals. 

In most industries, the question of the spreadover does not 
arise, but in others it presents a real problem. It does not, for 
instance, arise on plantations, where, except for the midday rest, 
which is usually longer than in other industries, the maximum 
hours are worked conseculively. On the other hand, the problem 
is serious in the case of mines, especially in underground work, 
and the limitation of hours to 12 a day by the amending Act 
of 1928 did not really solve it. It is hoped that the proposed 
limitation of underground work to 9 hours a day will do much 
more in this direction. 

The problem of the spreadover is, however, most complicated 
in factories, since with the installation of electricity the work can 
be prolonged until late at night. Under the Indian Factories Act, 
the possible spreadover consists of the 13% hours between 
5.30 a.m. and 7 p.m. This long period during which children 
can be employed has given rise to serious abuses. In two cotton 
mills in the South, for instance, the Royal Commission found that 
the interval between two shifts amounted to 7 hours. In Bengal 
jute mills the adults and some of the children began work at 
5 a.m. and finished at 7 p.m. under the multiple-shift system. * 
In 1932, however, all the jute mills included within the member- 
ship of the Jute Mills Association adopted temporarily the single- 
shift system and decided to work 40 hours a week. The majority 
of the mills worked 10 hours a day for four days in the week, 
and the hours were usually from 5.30 to 10.30 a.m. and from 1.30 
to 6.30 p.m.* The half-time employment of children under these 
circumstances presents no difficulties. 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 47. 
2? INDIAN JuTE Mituis AssociaTION: Report of a Survey of Women Workers 
in Jute Mills, 1931-1932, p. 8. 
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The abuses in connection with a long spreadover are evident. 
It often implies beginning work very early and finishing late, 
entailing considerable hardship in the case of children who have 
to walk long distances to the factories and to their homes after 
work. The Royal Commission on Labour recommended the 
reduction of the spreadover, including rest periods, for children 
to a period of 7% consecutive hours in perennial and seasonal 
factories and 9 hours in unregulated factories. * 

There is no night work in plantation industries, which only 
work during the hours of daylight, and night work of children 
under 15 years of age is prohibited in factories covered by the 
Indian Factories Act. In mines, however, children over 13 years 
of age can still be employed at night. 


Intervals and Days of Rest 


As regards intervals of rest, no regular rest period is given on 
plantations, where work is more or less desultory, except for the 
midday meal. No intervals are prescribed for children working 
in mines, but in coal mines, where they are usually employed in 
filling tubs, there is always a break after the filling of each tub. 
In factories, however, where the speed of work is relatively high 
and children are employed in processes which require more or 
less continuous attention, the question of rest is important. The 
Factories Act at present provides that, if children work 5% hours 
a day, no break need be allowed, but if more than 5% hours is 
worked, half an hour’s rest must be given after not more than 
4 hours’ work. In practice, the very great majority of the factories 
have provided regular intervals of rest for their workers. In 1931, 
for instance, out of 8,143 factories, 6,583 or 81 per cent. had 
provided for intervals of rest of varying lengths. * 

Under the proposed amendment of the Factories Act, the 
hours of work of children would be 5 a day, which might mean 
even 4% hours in the majority of factories, and the question has 
been raised whether a rest period should be granted within such 
a relatively short working period. A 5-hour period of unbroken 
work is undoubtedly objectionable, as has been pointed out by 
the Royal Commission on Labour, but at the same time the 
provision of a rest in this period might result in split shifts and 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 101. 
2 Compiled from Statistics of Factories Subject to the Indian Factories Act, 
1931, pp. 32-338. 
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tend, therefore, to keep the children away from their homes for 
longer periods. As much of the work done by children in mills 
at present is intermittent and the hours of work would probably 
be 4% a day in the majority of factories, an interval of rest is 
not, perhaps, necessary. The Royal Commission of Labour 
recommended that, whenever children were employed for 4% or 
5 hours, employers should arrange the work in such a way that 
the children should have at least one break. * 

The weekly rest is also very important, especially for children. 
The very idea of a free day fills their hearts with a feeling of 
relief and joy, the value of which cannot be over-estimated. 

In the days of indentured labour on plantations, the working 
week was restricted to six days, thus ensuring a compulsory 
holiday for all workers, adults and children, and this custom 
holds good up to the present day. As regards mines, the Indian 
Mines Act provides that no person may be employed for more 
than six days in the week, although no restriction is placed in 
the number of days a mine may operate. In practice, however, 
most coal mines work only five days in the week. 

In factories the law prescribes a weekly rest for children. 
Generally, the day of rest is Sunday, but employers may sub- 
stitute for a Sunday any of the three days preceding or following 
it, subject to the condition that no one may work more than ten 
days consecutively. The object of this provision is to enable 
important religious festivals to be substituted for Sundays, and 
this system is generally appreciated by employers and workers 
alike. In 1931, for instance, out of 8,143 factories, 2,104 granted 
the rest day on Sunday and 4,010 partly on Sunday and partly 
on a week day. The number of factories in which the rest day 
was granted simultaneously to all the workers was, therefore, 
6,114, or 75 per cent. of the total. ’ 


WaGEsS AND EARNINGS 


The wages and earnings of children in India vary from 
industry to industry and from locality to locality, alike in regard 
to the methods of calculation and payment of wages, the rates 
and movements of wages, and the extent of bonuses and con- 


cessions. 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 53. 
2 Compiled from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 
1931, pp. 32-33. 
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Calculation and Payment of Wages 


In the tea gardens of Assam, the older system of fixing wages, 
which is still in operation in many gardens, is known as the 
hazira and ticca system. Under this system, the worker does a 
standard daily task, the hazira, which he may be able to complete 
in four to five hours, thus leaving time for ticca, or extra work. 
This system has, however, been largely replaced by the unit 
system, under which the worker is paid for a given unit of work. 
Both these systems are varieties of piece work, time rates being 
paid only for irregular work. * 

Most of the workers on plantations are employed in gangs 
under the supervision of sardars or maistries, who, in addition to 
fixed monthly wages, receive bonuses on the total earnings of the 
workers employed under them. Payment is generally made 
directly to the workers, but instances are known, e.g. in a number 
of gardens in the Dooars in Bengal, where payment is made in a 
lump sum to the sardars, who in turn pay their workers. ’ 

Practically all work in mines is paid at piece rates, the unit 
of payment for cutters and loaders being the tub. Payment may 
be made either to individual workers, or to the gangs or families 
filling the tubs. 

In factories, both time and piece rates are common, and 
sometimes they are combined. The majority of the children in 
cotton mills in the Presidency of Bombay are, however, employed 
on time rates. Of the 17,152 older boys (i.e. from 14 to 18 years 
of age) investigated in August 1923, 97.4 per cent. were employed 
on time rates. In Bombay there is a “basic” rate, which is 
generally the rate existing before the war, to which is added a 
cost-of-living allowance. In some occupations, however, these 
two rates have been consolidated. * 

The periodicity of wage payments varies widely. Wages are 
paid daily in the case of casual and unskilled workers all over the 
country, weekly in the coalfields of Jharia, the tea gardens of Dar- 
jeeling and of the Surma Valley, and the jute mills of Calcutta, 
fortnightly in the cotton mills of Ahmedabad, and monthly in the 
cotton mills of Bombay, the tea gardens of the Assam Valley, and 
some other industries in various parts of the country. * 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 381, 383-884, 398-401. 

* Idem, p. 399. 

3 GOVERNMENT OF Bomspay: Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours 
of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 1923, pp. 4 and 12. 

* Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 34, 1925, pp. 10-24 ; Govern- 
MENT OF BomBay : Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Labour, pp. 119-120. 
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The most objectionable feature of the system of wage pay- 
ment in India is the long period for which most of the workers 
have to wait before the payment is made. This period varies 
from two to five days in the case of weekly wages, from five to 
seven days in the case of fortnightly wages, and from ten to 
fifteen days or even longer in the case of monthly wages. 
Although an interim payment is made in the case of monthly 
wages, the inconvenience caused by this long delay is obviously 
very great to the workers, most of whom have to make purchases 
on credit or even to borrow money from money-lenders at a high 
rate of interest. 

Another very objectionable feature of the wage system is the 
custom of making deductions from wages for breaches of dis- 
cipline, bad or negligent work, damage to plant, services rendered 
by employers, etc. Among 12,031 establishments enquired into 
in 1926, 441 or over one-third had the system of making deduc- 
tions from wages on one or more of the above grounds. In 
45 factories in the Presidency of Bombay employing 1,497 chil- 
dren, there were 1,223 instances in the first ten months of the 
year 1926 in which children were fined for one or more of 
the above reasons, the total amount of the deductions being 
Rs. 148-13-3, or 1 anna and 11 pies per offence. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM CHILDREN’S WAGES IN TEXTILE MILLS IN BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY, 1926! 





. Number Total amount 
Reason for deduction off taahenews deducted 





Breach of discipline 
Bad or negligent work 
Damage to plant 
Others 





Total 1,228 149 13 

















1 GOVERNMENT OF BomBay: Report of an Enquiry into Deductions from Wages or Payment 

in respect of Fines, pp. 90-91. 1928. 
From the above table, it will be seen that of 1,223 instances 
of deductions, 932, or 76.21 per cent. of the total, were for reasons 
other than breaches of discipline, neglect of work, and damage 
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to plant. These deductions were generally fines for loss of 
identification cards and amounted to about 2 annas per instance. 
In order to minimise the evils of tardy wage payment and 
deductions, the Government of India has introduced a Payment | 
of Wages Bill, which applies to wages payable to persons receiv- 
ing less than Rs.100 a month. It provides that wages must 
ordinarily be paid to factory workers within seven days of the 
expiry of the period within which they have been earned, or 
within two days in case of discharge, and that deductions from 
the wages of factory and railway workers shall be restricted to 
half an anna in the rupee (one thirty-second part of wages) in 
respect of fines of adult workers, to the actual loss or wholesale 
price of the article damaged, or to the actual value of the service | 
rendered by the employer. Under the provisions of this Bill, no 
person under 15 years of age may be fined. * 
A private Bill for the protection of wages which has recently 
been introduced, and which seeks to limit the evils of the besett- 
ing or inlimidation of workers by money-lenders in the collection 
of the principal or interest of loans in or about industrial under- 
takings, would also have some application to children. * 



















Rates and Movements of Wages 





Reliable data on wage rates on plantations are available only 
in the case of the Assam tea gardens, as shown in the table below. | 
It will be seen that the rates of wages are much higher in the | 
Assam Valley than in the Surma Valley, and that the rates for 
children are roughly about one-half and two-thirds of those for 
men and women respectively. 










MONTHLY WAGE RATES IN ASSAM TEA GARDENS, 1931-1982 ! 











Assam Valley Surma Valley 





Class of workers 












Men 






Women 








Children 






















2 Compiled from Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam, 1931-1932, State- 
ments, VII. Average wages calculated on the average daily working strength in two typical 
months, September and March, excluding non-cash payments. 









1 Gazette of India, 4 Feb. 1933, Part V, p. 9. 
2 Idem, 1 April 1933, Part V, p. 61. 
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Some indications as to wages in other plantation areas were 
collected by the Royal Commission on Labour in 1929 and 1930, 
but since then there has been a decline in wages owing to the 
economic depression. Nevertheless, the Commission’s figures 
give some idea of the rates of wages of children in different 
centres. It will be seen from the table below that the daily wage 
rates of children were highest in the Madras Presidency and 
Coorg, and that in Coorg their earnings varied from one-third to 
one-half those of men, and from one-half to three-fourths those 
of women. 


DAILY WAGE RATES OF CHILDREN ON PLANTATIONS 
IN VARIOUS PROVINCES ! 





Locality Men Women 











The Dooars and the Terai 2 
Darjeeling 
Madras 





Coorg 

















2 Compiled from Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 399-400. 
* Calculated from monthly rates on the basis of 26 days to the month. 

As regards the movement of wages, the only data available 
for plantations are those for the Assam tea gardens. The follow- 
ing table shows that there was an increase in 1929-1930 as com- 
pared with 1923-1924, followed by a decrease in 1931-1932, in 
both the Assam and Surma Valleys. 

The decline in wages in 1931-1932 is the result of the depres- 
sion in the tea industry, which has resulted in reducing the 
opportunities of earning ticca, or additional pay for work over 
and above the standard task. However, there has also been a 
decrease in the price level of almost all commodities, and the 
standard of living of the working class is said to have undergone 
very little, if any, change on plantations. 

No data are available as to the wages of children employed in 
the different mining industries, but since children often work 
with women they may earn approximately the same wages, and 
some idea of the wages of children may be gained from those of 
women in coal and mica mines in 1925. The weekly wages of 
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MONTHLY WAGES OF CHILDREN IN ASSAM TEA GARDENS 
IN SPECIFIED YEARS ! 





Assam Valley Surma Valley 








1923-1924 
1929-1930 2 


Rs. 


+ 


5 


ll 


6 


1931-1932 6 15 8 4 9 

















* Compiled from Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam for the years indi- 
cated. Average monthly wages calculated on the average daily working strength in two typical 
months, September and March. 

* Total monthly cash earnings excluding diet, rations, and subsistence allowance (average 
of two months). Ficures for earlier years were calculated upon a different basis and included 
ticca, diet, rations, s. »sistence allowance, and bonus per head. Cf. Report on Immigrant Labour 
in the Province of Assam, 1921-1922, Statement VII. 


women were Rs. 2-8 for underground work and Rs. 2-4 for sur- 
face work in the Jharia coalfield ; their daily wages were As. 3-6 
in open workings and As. 3-9 for surface work in the mica mines 
of Bihar and Orissa. * 

Data regarding the wages of children in factories have been 
compiled only for the Bombay textile mills, where enquiries have 
been made by the Bombay Labour Office. The recorded wages 


include basic rates, cost-of-living allowances, attendance bonuses, 
and, in the case of Sholapur, the monthly value of the grain 


concession. In the table below it will be seen that in 1926 wages 
in Ahmedabad were much higher than in Sholapur. Childrenr 
earned less than one-fourth as much as men in both places, less 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS FOR FULL-TIME WORK IN COTTON MILLS 
IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 1926 * 











Class of workers 


Ahmedabad 


Sholapur 





Men 
Women 


Children 








+ 


1 


ll 


6 





10 


6 


13 


p. 


2 


7 


10 








* The figures for Ahmedabad are for May and those for Sholapur are for July 1926; full 
time means 27 days for the former and 26 days for the latter. Cf. GovERNMENT OF BOMBAY : 
Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 1926, p. 44. 





1 Compiled from Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1981, 
p. 6. 
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than half as much as women in Ahmedabad, and little more than 
half as much as women in Sholapur. No children were found 
employed in the mills investigated in Bombay City in 1926. 

The above earnings are calculated on the basis of full-time 
work, and are therefore higher than average actual earnings, as 
a large number of children are usually absent. The average 
actual earnings in Sholapur, for instance, were only Rs. 5-10-4, 
instead of Rs. 6-13-10 as shown in the above table. * 

Some idea of the movement of wages in factories may be 
obtained from the data available for Bombay textile mills. It will 
be seen from the table below’ that, as compared with 1914, the 
monthly earnings of older boys and children, on a full-time basis 
(i.e. counting two half-timers as one full-time worker), had more 
than doubled in 1921, but have declined since then. 





Date Full-time 


monthly earnings 
Rs. a. p- 
1914 (May) 7 13 4 
1921 (May) 17 3 7 
19233 (August) 16 9 6 
1926 (May and July)? 16 2 4 


2 Average of the earnings of children for full-time work at Ahmedabad and Sholapur. Com- 

puted from : GOVERNMENT OF BomBay: Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours of Labour 
in the Cotton Mill Industry in 1926, p. 44. 
Cost-of-living allowances were first introduced by the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association in January 1918, when an allowance of 
15 per cent. was granted to all mill workers. On 1 January 1920 
the increase was raised to 70 per cent. in some cases and 80 per 
cent. in others. These allowances have been maintained as a 
separate item in the payroll. Similar allowances were also made 
in Ahmedabad. 

In addition to regular employment, children are also to some 
extent employed casually on daily rates both in factories and in 
various miscellaneous occupations. These children are paid 
roughly about 4 annas a day, as compared with 8 annas for men 
and 6 annas for women in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and parts of 
the Central Provinces. The rates are lower in Madras, the United 
Provinces, and parts of the Central Provinces, and higher in 
Bombay, Burma, the Punjab, and Delhi. * 








1 GOVERNMENT OF Bomsay: Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours 
of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 1926, p. 43. 

2 Ipem: Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry in 1923, p. 11. 
3 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 203. 
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Bonuses and Concessions 


In many industries the earnings of children are increased by 
different systems of bonuses and concessions. According to the 
enquiry made in 1926 by the Bombay Labour Office, all the 
192 children in two representative cotton mills in Sholapur and 
99.2 per cent. of the 647 children in sixteen representative cotton 
mills in Ahmedabad received bonuses. The average bonus per 
child amounted to Rs. 0-8-11 per month in Ahmedabad, and 
Rs. 1-2-8 per month in Sholapur. * 

It is difficult to estimate the money value of different kinds 
of bonuses and concessions granted to all classes of workers, 
including children, in various industries, but they form a sub- 
stantial part of their income, especially in plantations and mines. 
They may be briefly classified under the following headings : 
(1) free, or partly free, quarters in most of the mines, plantations, 
and some factories; (2) medical help in almost all industries ; 
(3) free fuel in coalfields and plantations ; (4) land, either free 
or at a reduced rate, for gardening, pasturing, and cultivation 
in most of the plantations ; (5) purchase of commodities at a 
reduced price, or advance of money at a low rate of interest in 
isolated cases. Some of these: bonuses and concessions concern 
families rather than individuals, but others directly benefit chil- 
dren as workers. * 


WELFARE AND EDUCATION 


In the absence of general public provision for housing, 
medical care, etc., the work of employers, trade unions, and 
private organisations has particular significance for child welfare. 
Moreover, since compulsory elementary education has not yet 
been generally established in India, the education and training 
schemes for children initiated or supported by employers are also 
of special importance. 


Welfare Work 


There are four main agencies by which welfare work is 
carried out in India: (1) employers, whose activities lie chiefly 





1 Data for the month of May in the case of Ahmedabad and for July in the 
case of Sholapur. Compiled from : GOVERNMENT OF BomsBay : Report on an Enquiry 
into Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 1926, pp. 65, 159, 161. 

2 GOVERNMENT OF BomBay: Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 1926, p 168. 

5 
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ir. the supply of housing and medical help; (2) semi-public 
organisations, such as Port Trusts and Municipalities, which have 
undertaken specific work in Bombay, for instance, for the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality ; (3) private organisations, of which the 
most important are the Social Service League, the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the workmen’s institutes and seva sadan (social service) organ- 
isations ; and (4) labour organisations, such as the Labour Union 
of Ahmedabad, the Kamgar Hitawardhak Sabha (Workers’ Wel- 
fare Association), and some of the postal unions in different parts 
of the Bombay Presidency, which carry on welfare activities for 
the benefit of their members. 

Housing *, which is of great importance for child welfare, is 
generally unsatisfactory in India, and has become a problem of 
the first magnitude in industrial centres as a result of lack of 
sanitation and overcrowding. 


Most of the workers on plantations and mines and many 
factory workers are housed by employers. In Calcutta and the 
vicinity, for instance, 53 jute mills accommodated from 30 to 
40 per cent. of their workers in 1930° ; in Ahmedabad, 34 cotton 
mills provided housing for 58 per cent. of their workers in 1931 ° 
in Bombay, 28 textile mills provided single-room tenements for 
20 per cent. of their workers in 1930* ; and Port Trusts housed 
3,502 of their 9,342 workers, i.e. 37.2 per cent., at the end of 
1931.° Employers in such cities as Nagpur, Cawnpore, and 
Madras also house a part of their workers. 

By far the largest number of workers, however, live in private 
tenements. Nearly 89 per cent. of the workers in Bombay and 
82 per cent. in Ahmedabad live in one-room tenements.° Most 
of these tenements are overcrowded, and the average number of 
persons living in them in Bombay City, for instance, was 3.7 per 
old tenement and 4.25 per new tenement. ’ 





1 Housing conditions have been more fully discussed by the writer in a previous 
article on “Woman Labour in India” (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 5, Nov. 1981, pp. 552-556). 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 272. These 
were collected by the Commission in 1929 and 1930 ; it is assumed that they refer 
to 19380. 

% Labour Gazetie (Bombay), Sept. 1931, p. 58. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 273. 

5 Labour Gazette (Bombay), Nov. 1932, p. 119. 

§ Idem, Jan. 1931, p. 480 ; Nov. 1931, p. 58. 

7 Idem, May 1931, p. 890. 
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Sanitation is lacking in most of the workers’ dwellings. 
Planning is generally unknown ; the houses are built close to one 
another, without leaving sufficient space for streets and roads, 
and are often in a dilapidated condition ; they lack lighting and 
ventilation, adequate latrine systems, and sufficient pure water ; 
and the courtyards and surroundings are full of dust, garbage, 
and filth. It is not surprising therefore that there are frequent 
outbreaks of cholera, smallpox, and plague. In brief, the majority 
of the workers’ dwellings in industrial centres are unsanitary, 
congested, and overcrowded, and are unfit for human habitation. 

A direct effect of insanitation and overcrowding is the high 
rate of mortality among infants. An investigation of 6,857 deaths 
out of 21,685 births in 1927 indicated that while the average 
infant mortality was 316 per 1,000 births, it was 490 in the case 
of one-room tenements, 203 in the case of two-room tenements, 
222 in the case of three-room tenements, and 195 in the case of 
tenements of four or more rooms*. Although much has been 
done by some employers, there is therefore an urgent need for 
the provision of housing by the public authorities. 

The Royal Commission on Labour made several recommenda- 
tions for improving housing accommodation, of which the most 
important are: (1) a survey of urban and industrial areas by 
provincial Governments to ascertain housing needs, and the 
laying down of minimum standards regarding cubic space, 
ventilation and lighting, drainage and sanitation ; (2) the develop- 
ment and lay-out of industrial areas, and the provision and 
maintenance of proper sanitary conditions by local authorities ; 
(3) the amendment of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, to enable 
land to be acquired when it is intended for the housing of labour, 
either by companies or by other employers.’ In order to give 
effect to the last recommendation, the Government of India has 
introduced a Bill into the Legislature. ° 

Both the prevalence of disease and the lack of adequate 
medical arrangements have made it necessary for employers to 
establish medical services in a large number of organised indus- 
tries (plantations, mines, and factories). The benefits of these 
medical services are often not confined to actual workers, but are 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India pp. 272, 276, 277 ; Sta- 
tistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1928, p. 5 ; 1981, p. 5. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 286, 287, and 291. 

* Since this article was written the Bill has been passed. Cf. Gazette of India, 
16 Sept. 1933, Part IV, p. 34. 
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extended to the whole labour population, especially in plantation 
areas and mining districts. 

The physique of plantation labourers and their families is 
generally satisfactory and the standard is higher than among 
the population of the recruiting areas. In many of the larger 
and more progressive concerns, medical arrangements are of a 
high standard, but in smaller tea gardens they are often 
unsatisfactory, both as regards staff and facilities of treatment. * 

In the coalfields, as already mentioned, the health of the 
workers is taken care of by the Asansol Mines Board of Health 
and the Jharia Mines Board of Health, organised for the purpose. 

Many of the larger factories have also organised medical 
services ; some of the jute mills on the Hooghly, for example, 
have admirably planned medical arrangements. Other under- 
takings have small dispensaries attached to the works, patients 
suffering from serious illnesses being sent to the local or 
municipal hospitals. There are still other industrial concerns 
which have made no medical arrangements of any kind for their 
workers, their contention being that the whole responsibility for 
the provision of such service should properly lie with the 
municipality or local boards concerned. * 

The adequate protection of mothers and infants, including 
anti-natal and post-natal care, is also of great importance for the 
welfare of future young workers. Both maternal mortality and 
infant mortality are very high in India. An analysis of 9,373 
maternity cases in 31 tea gardens in the Assam Valley over a 
period of three years, 1930-1932, showed that the rate of 
maternal mortality was 42 per 1,000 births, or nearly ten times 
as high as in England.* The records of the maternity benefit 
scheme in Calcutta also showed that maternity mortality per 
1,000 births was 22 in 1929, 11.3 in 1930 and 7.9 in 1931. * 

As regards infant mortality, the enquiry made by the Bombay 
Labour Office in September 1930 shows that in 5,911 cases of 
childbirth among women workers there were 190 stillbirths, or 
33 per 1,000 births, and of the infants born alive 1,159, or 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 405 and 410. 

* JuariaA Mines Boarp or HEALTH: Annual Report for 1929-1930; Annual 
Administrative Report of the Asansol Mines Board of Health, 1930-1931 ; Report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 258. 

3’ M. L. Batrour, C.B.E., M.B., F.C.0.G.: Report of a Tour in Assam Tea 
Gardens in 1932, p. 2. 

4 InpIAN JuTe Mitts AssociaTion: Report of a Survey of Women Workers 
in Jute Mills, 1931-1932, p. 10. 
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202 per 1,000 births, died before they reached the age of one 
year. In 1930-1931, the infant mortality rate was 129.2 per 1,000 
births in the Raniganj coalfield. * 

The high rates of both maternal and infant mortality show 
the necessity of granting maternity benefit. This means that 
expectant mofhers should be granted rest and benefit immediately 
before and after childbirth. 

Voluntary maternity benefit schemes exist in a number of 
industries. Most of the large tea gardens in Assam and Bengal 
have adopted some form or other of maternity benefit. In Assam, 
for instance, the leave may extend as long as six months, part 
being given before and part after delivery, and the benefit may 
be from 1 rupee to 1% rupees, or at the rate of 5 seers (about, 
10 lb.) of rice and 4 annas cash, per week. Most gardens also 
pay the wages of one or more dais (midwives) to attend confine- 
ments, though the dais are, as a rule, not trained. Moreover, 
the benefits paid not being equal to the wages which the women 
workers can earn, they often prefer to work as long as they can. 
Several gardens have recently stopped paying benefits, owing to 
the depression. * 

The importance of granting maternity benefit has not yet 
been fully realised by mine owners. The Jharia Board of Health 
has, however, sanctioned an experimental maternity scheme at a 
cost of Rs. 6,000 per annum, and in November 1930 a health 
officer was appointed to supervise the work of midwives 
employed on a group of collieries in the Jharia coalfields. * 

The jute mills in Bengal have also realised the importance of 
granting maternity benefit and in 1929 the Indian Jute Mills 
Association recommended the introduction of the system by its 
members. By 1931, out of 64 mills, 53 had adopted a maternity 
benefit scheme. The number of women who received benefits 
was 958 in 1921, 2,142 in 1930, and 2,380 in 1931. The amount 
of benefit differed in different mills ; in 5 mills it equalled the 
wages earned, in 42 mills the benefit was at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 
per week, and in others the rate varied from Rs. 2-1-0 to Rs. 3 
per week. The duration of benefit was four weeks in 48 mills. ‘ 





1 Annual Administrative Report of the Asansol Mines Board of Health, 1930- 
1981, p. 7. 

* Report of a Tour in Assam Tea Gardens in 1932, p. 2. 

% Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1930, p. 42. 

* Report on a Survey of Women Workers in Jute Mills in 1931-1932, p. 9. 
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Up to the present only two provinces, Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, have passed Maternity Benefit Acts for women 
workers in factories. The maximum period for which the benefit 
is available is seven weeks in the former and eight weeks in the 
latter province, while the amount of benefit is 8 annas a day in 
Bombay and at the average rate of the woman’s earnings during 
the preceding three months in the Central Provinces.* The 
results of the administration of the Bombay Maternity Benefit 
Act for the first six months of 1929-1930 and subsequent years 
are shown below : 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE BOMBAY MATERNITY BENEFIT ACT, 1929-19382 + 











Average Number Number Claims Average 

Year daily number| of women of women granted per amount of 
of women claiming receiving 100 women benefits 

workers benefit benefit * employed per claim 

Rs. a. p. 

1929-1930 * 53,309 2,568 1,700 8.15 20 6 O 
1930-1931 51,950 5,963 5,281 10.06 23 3 0 
1931-1932 53,487 6,185 5,455 10.20 29 9 0 


























* Compiled from Labour Gazette (Bombay), Dec. 1930, pp. 338-341 ; Nov. 1931, pp. 231- 


233; Nov. 1932, pp. 191-193. 
7 Includes claims granted under section 7 of the Act when either the infant or the mother 
dies during the period for which the benefit is available. 
* Six months only. 


The Royal Commission on Labour has recommended that 
maternity benefit legislation should be enacted throughout India 
on the lines of the schemes operating in Bombay and the Central 
Provinces, this legislation to be applicable to all permanent 
factories and plantations, and to provide benefit for four weeks 
before and four weeks after childbirth. * 

Ignorance and poverty leading to the neglect of infants are 
the greatest obstacles to the work of protecting infancy. In this 
connection, reference must be made to the evil practice, found in 
some parts of India, of administering opium to infants. In 1922 
the Government of Bombay appointed a woman doctor, and her 
investigations led to the discovery of the fact that 98 per cent. 
of infants born to industrial women workers in Bombay had 





1 GOVERNMENT OF BomBay : Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Labour, 
p. 54: Bombay Act (VII) of 1929 ; Labour Gazette (Bombay), 1931, pp. 789-793. 
& Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 2638-265, 412. 
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opium administered to them in one form or another, and that 
this was responsible for much of the “atrophy” group of 
diseases met with among infants in Bombay. * 


This problem, like that of the bringing of babies into the 
workshops, shows the importance of providing créches where 
infants can be cared for while their mothers are at work. Although 
the importance of establishing créches has long been realised, up 
to 1931 the number of mills which provided créches was only 
24 in Bombay, 7 in Sholapur, and 16 in Ahmedabad.* Some of 
the textile mills in Madras and Nagpur have up-to-date créches, 
but until recently the system of providing créches was almost 
unknown in Bengal jute mills. The jute mill owners began an 
enquiry into the matter some two years ago with a view to the 
establishment of créches, but the progress which has been made 
up to the present is said to be insignificant. 


The Royal Commission on Labour recommended that there 
should be compulsory provision of créches in all factories 
employing 250 women, or even fewer in certain cases.” The 
draft Factory Bill, to which reference has already been made, 
suggests that rooms should be reserved for the use of the children 
of women workers, and that, where such rooms are provided, no 
children below six years of age should be admitted to the place 
in which the manufacturing process is being carried out. 


Finally, the importance of welfare work in the homes of the 
workers cannot be over-estimated. 


Home life on plantations and mines resembles more or less 
that in the villages from which the workers are recruited. Although 
the environment, including climate, food, and habits of life, is 
different, and very often people of different races are employed 
together, the very fact that groups of families are recruited from 
the same districts and are employed in the same undertaking 
creates a good deal of resemblance with life in the villages. Most 
of the workers on plantations and mines, however, belong to the 
aboriginal races, or the so-called low castes, and the lives of the 
majority are dominated by tribal tradition and superstition. 
Moreover, drinking and drug habits, to which they have long 
been addicted, have increased with improved economic conditions. 





1 Labour Gazette (Bombay), Oct. 1981, p. 158. 
2 The figure for Ahmedabad refers to the year 1927; the number has since 
increased. Cf. Labour Gazette (Bombay), Oct. 1931, p. 155. 
® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 66. 
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The home life of factory workers has been much more 
influenced by the changed environment than that of workers in 
mines and on plantations. The family system tends to break 
down among the migrant factory workers, and the housing in 
tenements in “lines”, “ bustees”, “ chawls’’, etc., with their 
unsanitary conditions and uninviting surroundings, can scarcely 
supply the physical basis on which home and family life can be 
built. There is also a great disparity between the sexes, the 
number of women per 1,000 men being only 444 in Rangoon, 
500 in Calcutta, 524 in Bombay, 667 in Cawnpore, and 763 in 
Ahmedabad, a situation which has led to a great deal of prostitu- 
tion in these industrial centres. It is not surprising that drinking, 
gambling, and other vices are common in the slums in which so 
many factory workers have to live. 

It would be out of place to attempt to describe here in detail 
the work that is being carried on, mostly by private religious 
organisations, in the workers’ homes or in an endeavour to 
create a healthy social life both for adult workers and for their 
children. This work usually takes the form of institutes for 
recreation and education, founded sometimes by or with the aid 
of employers, as well as attempts to stimulate the workers to 


adopt higher standards in the home. Unfortunately, this work 
only touches the fringe of the many problems that have been 
created by the laissez-faire policy of industrial development in 
India. 


Education and Training 


Among the larger countries of the world, India is the most 
backward as far as literacy is concerned. Of the total population 
of 353 million, only 28 million, or about 8 per cent., were literate 
in 1931.‘ That most of the workers are illiterate can fairly be 
assumed. “In India”, says the Royal Commission on Labour, 
“nearly the whole mass of industrial labour is illiterate, a state 
of affairs which is unknown in any other country of industrial 
importance. It is almost impossible to over-estimate the con- 
sequences of this disability, which are obvious in wages, in 
health, in productivity, in organisation and in several other 
directions. ” ” 

The total number of children who attend school at present is 
insignificant. Out of an estimated total of 72 million children 





1 East India (Census 1931): Abstract of Tables, p. 5. 
2 Report, p. 27. 
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of school-going age (i.e. from 5 to 14 years) in British India, 
only 11.64 million were attending primary and secondary schools 
in 1930-1931. Including students in higher education, only 
12.68 million, or 3.6 per cent. of the total population, were in 
educational institutions in British India, as compared with 15 per 
cent. in England and Wales. * 

The fundamental cause of the illiteracy of the Indian masses 
is the lack of compulsory education. Attempts were made as 
early as 1911 to introduce compulsory education in India, and 
since 1918 eight provinces have passed Primary Education Acts 
authorising the introduction of compulsory education by local 
option, in either urban or rural areas or both, for boys or for 
both boys and girls from 6 to 10 years of age. In some cases 
education may be extended to a longer period.* In 1929-1930, 
however, only 132 municipalities and 3,137 rural areas, out of a 
total of 500,088 towns and villages in British India, had intro- 
duced primary education. * 

The lack of general education has also retarded the growth 
of vocational education or a conscious and purposive training for 
an industrial career. The necessity for technical education has 
long been realised and the Industrial Commission of 1916-1918 
elaborated a scheme of technical education‘, but little progress 
has been made in that line. In 1930-1931, for instance, out 
of about 12.68 million children and young people attending 
educational institutions, only 2,092 were in engineering and 
surveying schools, 27,209 in technical and industrial schools, 
6,519 in commercial schools, and 561 in agricultural schools. * 


Like technical education for organised industry, vocational 
education in unorganised industries, such as arts and crafts, is 
inadequate. Such education was first introduced by the Christian 
missionaries in Madras in the seventies of the last century and 
has since been started in other provinces. At present it is 
imparted by three agencies, namely, Governments, local bodies 


1 Compiled from Statistical Abstract for British India, 1933, p. 370, and States- 
man’s Year Book, 1933. (Out of a total population of 39.98 million in England 
and Wales in 1931, there were 6,007,657 pupils and students, consisting of 5,514,401 
in elementary schools, 452,578 in secondary schools, and 40,678 in universities.) 

2 Indian Year Book, 1932-1933, p. 347. 

3 India in 1930-1931, p. 626. The number of towns and villages is taken from 
the 1921 census. 

* Report of the Indian Industrial Commission 1916-1918, pp. 99-119. 

5 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1933, p. 371. 
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(municipalities), and private enterprise, including missionary 
schools *, but the progress made is insignificant. 

Educational facilities provided by employers are therefore of 
considerable importance, a fact which was realised as early as 
1908 by the Indian Factory Labour Commission. In accordance 
with its suggestions, the Government of Bombay sanctioned 
in 1913 the opening of special schools for factory workers at an 
annual cost of Rs. 2,080.° A special simplified course was drawn 
up and sanctioned by these schools. Owing, however, to the 
migratory habits of the children’s families, the spasmodic attend- 
ance and defective accommodation, comparatively little progress 
was made. According to the report of the Government of India, 
only 17 per cent. of the children employed in certain provinces 
were actually attending school in 1913. ° 

In 1916 an understanding was arrived at between the repres- 
entatives of the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the Bombay 
Schools Committee, whereby the Schools Committee and the 
Millowners’ Association undertook to pay fees and give bonuses 
for regular attendance. In 1917 there were 10 factory schools 
with an attendance of 465 children in Bombay, but in 1921 there 
were only five such schools with an attendance of 310 children. 
It was found that the principal difficulty experienced was unwill- 
ingness on the part of the children to attend the schools provided, 
and the conclusion arrived at was that no rapid progress in the 
education of factory children could be looked for until com- 
pulsory education was introduced in the areas in which these 
children resided. The Bombay Municipality has now introduced 
compulsory education in the wards which are generally peopled 
by mill workers*, and the Government of Madras has passed 
orders commending to the Municipalities for sympathetic con- 
sideration the recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Labour for the introduction of compulsory education. ° 

Elementary schools have also been started by several individual 
factories in other industrial centres. The education provided by 





1 Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-1918, p. 97; A. G. CLow : 
The State and Industry, p. 15. 

® GOVERNMENT OF BomBay : Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Labour, 
p. 66. 

* GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: The Education of Factory Children in India, pp. i 
and ii. Calcutta, 1918. 

* GOVERNMENT OF Bomsay : Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Labour, 
p. 66. 

5 Labour Gazette (Bombay), July 1932, p. 1073. 
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the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras, for instance, 
consists of a sound elementary course, some technical classes, 
and training in hygiene. Similar educational facilities are offered 
by the British India Corporation in Cawnpore. The most elaborate 
system of education has, however, been developed by the Empress 
Mills in Nagpur. Education commences with nursery and kinder- 
garten classes for infants up to the age of 6 years; primary 
schools are provided for children from 6 to 12 years of age, and 
industrial classes for boys over 12, and factory schools for half- 
timers. Moreover, an annual contribution of Rs. 35,000 is made 
to the schools attended by the children and dependants of the 
workers. * 

The general tendency among factory employers is to provide 
schooling for their half-time workers. As to this policy, the 
Royal Commission on Labour has pointed out that after five or 
six hours’ work half-timers are scarcely in a position to learn 
anything worth while in factory schools. While recognising that 
the main responsibility for education in industrial areas cannot 
be thrown on employers, the Commission points out that it would 
be in the interests of employers to facilitate the education of 
workers’ children who are not employed, since they would 
thereby be helping to create a better class of future workers. * 

Schools have existed for a long time in the coalfields of 
# Bengal and Bihar ; there is even a school run by miners them- 
selves in the Asansol area. In 1929-1930 the number of schools 
in the coalfields was 17 in the Giridh district and 88 in the Jharia 
district. But most of these colliery schools are attended by the 
children of clerks and higher officials rather than by those of 
ordinary miners. Moreover, there is no concerted action to bring 
the children of the workers under the provisions of the Bihar 
and Orissa Primary Education Act of 1919. In view of the fact 
that children under 13 years of age are excluded from employ- 
ment in mines and that there is no alternative employment even 
for older children, the introduction of compulsory primary 
education becomes particularly necessary in the coalfields, as 
suggested by the Royal Commission on Labour. * 

The education of children on plantations presents a special 
problem in view of the fact that most of the plantations are 








1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 260-261. 
* Idem, pp. 27-29. 
* Idem, p. 184. 
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lecated in out-of-the-way places. The Royal Commission on 
Labour recommended the co-operation of Government and 
industry for the education of plantation children on the basis of 
the Ceylon system, by which the estates make themselves respon- 
sible for the building, maintenance, and equipment of suitable 
schools whenever there are resident on the estates 25 or more 
children between the ages of 6 and 10 years, and the Govern- 
ment contributes the salary of the teachers and the general 
supervision of the curriculum and organisation. 

The inadequacy of both general and technical education in 
India also has repercussions on industrial training in the factory 
and on efficiency and discipline. 

From the beginning of modern industry, there has been a 
shortage of supervisory staff in India. This was natural in a 
country where industrialism was introduced from abroad and 
has not grown from within. The deficiency was made good at 
first by importing European supervisors for modern industrial 
undertakings, but, in recent years, there has been a tendency to 
replace Europeans by Indians. Anglo-Indians were the first in 
the field, but educated Indians have followed them closely. An 
important method of forming supervising staff is apprenticeship, 
which has made fair progress in engineering and metal works, 
such as ordnance factories, railway workshops, and the iron and 
steel works at Jamshedpur. * 

The development of the apprenticeship system among Indians 
has been brought about by several factors : first, the high cost 
of employing Europeans, especially in these days of keen foreign 
competition ; secondly, a strong desire for the Indianising of all 
services as a result of the rising spirit of nationalism ; thirdly, 
a change of attitude among educated Indians towards the dignity 
of labour, due partly to economic pressure and partly to decreas- 
ing prejudices ; and finally, the growth of technical education 
enabling young Indians to undertake the work of an apprentice 
in modern industries. 

Efforts to replace European by Indian supervision have not 
met with the same success in textile mills as in the engineering 
and metal industries. This is mainly due to the faulty system 
of engaging and training supervisory staff, as pointed out by the 
Royal Commission on Labour.’ Instead of supervisory staff 





1 Idem, p. 30. 
2 Ibid. 
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being created by gradual promotion from below, as in England 
and other countries, they have been appointed from outside and 
are often ignorant and inexperienced in the actual working of the 
factory system. The mill owners, however, have been obliged 
to go outside the mills for their supervising staff, since practically 
all workers in textile mills are drawn from the peasant population 
and are illiterate, lacking both technical education and social 
tradition in the kind of work they are called upon to undertake. 
The introduction of compulsory primary education in the mill 
areas of Bombay is a great step forward. But elementary 
education alone is not sufficient to solve the problem. It must 
be supplemented by instruction in extension and continuation 
schools, especially in the case of promising students. What is 
still more important is the recruitment of young persons from 
high schools, colleges, or technical schools so that they may be 
trained for supervisory posts by themselves working through the 
various factory processes. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages it has been indicated that, although 
the exact number of child workers in India cannot be ascertained, 
it may be assumed that, owing to the large percentage of the total 
population in the younger age groups, the low average length of 
life, the extreme poverty of the masses, and the absence of 
compulsory elementary education, the proportion of children in 
the working population is larger in India than in most other 
countries. The number of children employed as wage earners is, 
however, very small, and that of children in organised industries 
even smaller. Nevertheless, the employment of a small number 
of children in modern organised industries has given rise to 
several social, political, and economic problems. 

Children have always helped their parents in agriculture and 
handicrafts in India and the majority of children no doubt do so 
even to-day. But the specific problems of child labour arose 
mostly with the development of modern industry. The employ- 
ment of children in organised industries under adequate control 
has, of course, some beneficial aspects: first, it provides an 
opportunity of adding to the family income, which is extremely 
low in India ; secondly, it offers the possibility of learning a trade 
in a country where there are very few new openings in industrial 
activity ; and finally, it gives the children a chance to come in 
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contact with the outside world, thus giving them a new outlook 
on life and bringing a dynamic element into society itself. But 
to be beneficial the employment of children must be properly 
organised and regulated, otherwise it is liable to be a danger to 
society and to the children themselves. 


The problems to which the industrial employment of children 
have given rise may be considered from three distinct points of 
view, namely: (1) working conditions, (2) living conditions, 
and (3) social policy. 

As has already been shown, increasing attention has been 
given in India to such main problems of working conditions as 
the age for admission to employment, health and safety, hours of 
work, wages, and workmen’s compensation ; and the report of 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India, which was issued in 
June 1931, promises to be the starting-point of a considerable 
new development of labour legislation. 


A most important factor in the revision, amendment, and even 
initiation of labour legislation in India has, as noted before, been 
the International Labour Organisation. Since 1919, the Inter- 
national Labour Conference has adopted various Conventions 
and Recommendations bearing directly or indirectly on child 
labour, and most of these have been given effect to by the 
Government of India by legislative or other measures. 


It must be recalled that child labour legislation aims at 
securing health and safety for children and providing them with 
all the facilities for education in the period which is most suitable 
to intellectual development. This object is attained by fixing a 
minimum age below which they may not be employed and also 
a maximum age up to which they may work only under certain 
conditions. 

Although the minimum age for admission to employment has 
been progressively raised, it is still below the standard fixed by 
the Conventions for industrial countries generally. Moreover, 
there is a lack of uniformity in the provisions relating to factories, 
mines, and docks, while no legal minimum age has yet been 
prescribed for plantations, unregulated factories, and non-indus- 
trial occupations. The extension of minimum age legislation is 
no doubt a problem of great difficulty, particularly in the absence 
of compulsory elementary education. In most countries, the 
minimum age of employment corresponds with the maximum 
age for compulsory school attendance. The final solution of the 
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problem of the employment of young children in India depends, 
therefore, to a great extent on the organisation of a general 
system of compulsory elementary education. 

As regards other questions of working conditions affecting 
children, it has been seen that hours of work have been gradually 
reduced in both factories and mines, and measures are under 
consideration for their further reduction. Health and safety 
arrangements are generally satisfactory in new and large under- 
takings, but leave very much room for improvement in small, 
seasonal, and unregulated factories as well as in small mines and 
plantations. Wages have only been dealt with by legislation in 
India in respect of methods of payment, but it would appear that 
serious consideration should be given to the establishment of 
minimum wage fixing machinery in those industries in which 
children as well as adults are “sweated”, particularly in the 
absence of collective bargaining. Social insurance is represented 
in Indian labour legislation by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which has recently been amended and extended. Nevertheless, it 
seems obvious that the development of industry in India is 
gradually creating a situation which calls for the extension of 
social insurance, not only in regard to accidents, but also in the 
case of sickness, old age, and unemployment. 

Labour laws, like all laws, are not only useless but may be 
harmful unless they are properly administered, since once a law 
is on the statute book both employers and the public feel that 
their responsibility is diminished in regard to the matters dealt 
with by the law, whether it is enforced or not. The essential 
feature of the administration of labour law is inspection, and in 
this department there has been great improvement in India in 
recent years in the case of mines and non-seasonal factories. 
A large number of seasonal factories, however, still remain 
uninspected, and there is not yet adequate inspection of the 
Assam tea gardens ; under the present system, a casual visit to a 
tea garden is made by a subordinate officer only once in two 
years. Moreover, the employment of large numbers of women 
and children on plantations, and to a lesser extent in factories 
and mines, would seem to make the appointment of more women 
inspectors desirable. 

Existing labour legislation still leaves unregulated a large 
number of occupations, both industrial and non-industrial, and 
there are three classes of employment to which it would be 
desirable that the law should be extended without delay : 
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(1) unregulated factories, especially those which employ women 
and children ; (2) plantations outside Assam, in which there are 
about half a million migrant workers, including women and 
children ; and (3) non-industrial occupations employing children. 

The second class of problems concerns the improvement of 
living conditions with a view to creating a favourable physical 
and social environment for the development of childhood. The 
main problems of living conditions are those of housing and 
hygiene, maternity and infancy, and home and community. At 
present these problems in India are left to the welfare activities 
of employers and private organisations, with the exception of the 
grant of maternity benefit, which is dealt with by legislation in 
two provinces. The intervention of the public authorities in these 
matters, which are of such great importance for the moral and 
material welfare both of children and of the workers generally, 
is one of the most urgent needs of India. 

Housing is the physical basis of home and family life. The 
lack of proper housing aggravates such problems as the high rate 
of infant mortality, the low proportion of women to the total 
population in industrial centres, and the presence of immorality, 
drunkenness, and gambling among men. Except in special cases, 
such as seasonal industries and plantations, the supply of housing 
accommodation by employers or landlords is undesirable, as it is 
liable to lead to servility, exploitation, and the growth of slums. 
It is the duty of public and semi-public organisations to provide 
housing accommodation for workers in industrial centres, so that 
they can live without fear of eviction and on the payment of a 
minimum rent. 

The provision of suitable housing is not only in the immediate 
interest of the workers themselves. India needs well-planned and 
well-organised industrial towns, in which the housing conditions 
shall be such as to promote the growth of a settled population of 
efficient workers, able to take an intelligent interest in the 
development of industry, and in social and civic progress. More- 
over, the urbanisation of the population, about nine-tenths of 
which live in the country, has become an urgent need for 
relieving the pressure on the land, for saving the people from the 
tyranny of obsolete social customs, for promoting freedom of 
thought and action, and for inspiring the younger generation, 
both boys and girls, with new and higher aims and ideals of life. 

Housing improvements must of course be accompanied by 
the provision of proper sanitation, including modern sewerage 
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and water supply systems. Such improvements in housing and 
hygiene will do much for the protection of motherhood and 
infancy. Nevertheless, it is also important to provide recreational 
and cultural facilities both for children and for adult workers, 
and it is only under such sanitary conditions and salutary atmo- 
sphere that the real home and community life can grow. In this 
connection, with due appreciation for the voluntary work now 
being done in India, it would seem very necessary that social 
service should be subsidised and co-ordinated by the public 
authorities. 

What is still more important is the development of a social 
policy with regard to children in general and child labour in 
particular. The various measures, in force or proposed, for the 
improvement of conditions of life and work in India need to be 
integrated in an organic policy for promoting the well-being of 
the children of India. The underlying principle of this policy 
should be to secure the fullest and richest possible development 
of childhood, upon which depend the continuous progress of 
society. * The elements of this policy should be : (1) the encourage- 
ment of voluntary and responsible parenthood ; (2) the develop- 
ment of compulsory primary education ; and (3) the adoption of 
progressive social legislation. 

Voluntary and responsible parenthood has a three-fold object, 
namely : (1) the conscious control of population growth ; (2) the 
securing of sound birth, i.e. freedom from congenital defects ; 
and (3) the safeguarding of health during childhood. On the 
analogy of the proportion of the children under 15 years of age 
to the total population in England and Wales, as noted above, 
India has 56.5 million too many children. This comparatively 
high proportion of children in the population implies a high rate 
of mortality and a great wastage of national energy and health 
in the form of unnecessary gestation and lactation on the part of 
women and of useless expenditure for rearing on the part of the 
family and the community. Moreover, this redundant number 
of children not only places a burden upon the national food 
supply, but also deprives the remaining children of better nutrition 
and educational facilities. 

The reduction of the birth rate is therefore essential for the 
promotion of child welfare in India. In a country where there 





1 This point was thoroughly discussed by the present writer in his article on 
“ The Problem of Child Labour ’’, in Modern Review (Calcutta), Jan. 1922. 
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is a high rate of maternal mortality and stillbirths, where about 
one-fifth of the children born alive die before reaching one year 
of age, and where a great number die before reaching manhood 
or womanhood, birth control becomes a national virtue. The 
initiative in the birth-control movement has already been taken 
by the Indian State of Mysore’, and the Government of Madras 
has recently expressed its intention of introducing birth-control 
clinics. What is needed is the introduction of such clinics all 
over the country. ’ 

The question of sound bisth, or freedom from congenital 
defects, depends partly upon the enlightenment of parents, and 
partly upon the responsibility of society for the control of 
undesirable parenthood. In this respect there is an immense field 
of work in India for the responsible public authorities, and the 
same observation applies to the provision of suitable conditions 
for healthy childhood. 

The second main feature of this social policy is the provision 
of compulsory education for children, about five-sixths of whom 
are without educational facilities at present. As has been seen 
above, various local authorities have introduced compulsory 
education for children up to the age of 12 years, and it may be 
suggested that, given present social and economic conditions in 
India, this age would be suitable for the country generally. 
Once compulsory education is well established, this age can be 
gradually increased, and elementary education supplemented by 
continuation and extension classes, which have been successfully 
adopted in some other countries. It is only through the gradual 
increase in educational facilities, covering the whole period of 
childhood and training the children for more useful service to 
themselves and to society, that the problem of child labour can 
ultimately be solved. 

This general education should be accompanied by vocational 
training, especially in India, which has lost many of her once 
famous arts and crafts, and has made little progress in the 
technique of modern production. The future economic success 
of the children themselves, the need of industry for skilled work- 
ers, and economic independence and national prosperity in the 





1 The Government of Mysore sanctioned the establishment of birth-control 
clinics in the four principal hospitals of the State in 1930. Cf. Statement exhibiting 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 1930-1931, p. 153. 

* Cf. Guardian (Madras), 28 Sept. 1933, p. 459 ; Madras Weekly Mail, 12 Oct. 
1938, p. 11. 
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face of growing international competition depend, to a large 
extent, upon industrial efficiency, which can be developed only 
by the vocational education and training of the younger 
generation. 

The last and, from the point of view of this study, the most 
important phase of social policy is progressive social legislation, 
which has been fully discussed in the foregoing pages. It may 
only be pointed out here that, with increasing industrialisation, 
there is every chance of a rapid rise in the number of children 
who will be employed in modern organised industries, and who 
will be in need of the benefit of social legislation. 

In brief, the object of this social policy is to secure to all 
children the fullest possible opportunity for the development of 
their intellectual, moral and spiritual faculties, so that when 
grown up they may become efficient workers, intelligent citizens, 
and responsible men and women, for their own greater good as 
well as that of society. * 





1 While this article was in the press, the final report of the Census of India 
for 1931 was received by the writer. According to this report, the number of 
children aged 5-9 is 45 million out of the 849.7 million for which alone detailed 
information is available, or about 46 million out of the total population of 353 
million, instead of the figure of 52 million estimated on the basis of the Census 
for 1921 as given in the second paragraph of the first part of this article. This 
reduction in the number of children in this age group for All India involves a pro- 
portionate reduction in the corresponding figure for British India (from 40 million 
to about 36 million). The discrepancy is due to the lower proportion of children 
in the age-group 1-4in 1921 following the heavy death rate from the epidemic of 
influenza in 1918, which resulted in an artificial increase in the 1921 percentages 
for the age-groups 5-9 and 10-14 used in the calculations ; it does not affect the 
general argument of the article. (Cf. Census of India, 1981, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 86-87, 
and Part II, pp. 1 and 120.) 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
Hours of Work Provisions | 
under the N ational Industrial Recovery Act? 


TYPE OF REGULATION ' 


Within a short space of time, industry and commerce in the United 
States have changed from ‘a situation in which there was very little 
legislative intervention with regard to hours of work to one in which 
every industry or trade is, or is about to be; subject to maximum 
hours of work proposed by.the industry itself and approved by the 
President. 

The change is indeed a great one, as in January 19383, apart from 
declaratory Acts in some States laying down normal hours of work 
only in the absence of agreement between the parties concerned, and 
legislation confined to special cases (women, minors and persons 
employed in unhealthy or dangerous occupations, etc.), only two 
States (Mississippi and Oregon) had Acts limiting the hours of work 
of males in private employment. Workers engaged in railway transport, 
in the Federal services or on public works subsidised by the Federal 
Government had their hours of work regulated by Federal legislation 
or instructions. In addition, the practice of regulating hours of work 
by collective agreements between employers and trade unions was 
far less widespread in the United States than it is in some other coun- 
tries. 

In June 1933, the National Industrial Recovery Act enacted that 
codes of fair competition containing provisions as to maximum 
hours of work, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of 
employment should be presented by every trade or industry, or 
sub-division thereof. The Act provides (section 3) that upon the appli- 
cation to the President by one or more trade or industrial associations 
or groups, the President may approve a code or codes of fair competi- 
tion for the trade, industry. or sub-division thereof represented by the 
applicant or applicants. Before approval by the President, public 
hearings are held by a Deputy-Administrator appointed by the Presi- 
dent, who is assisted by an Industrial Advisory’ Board, a Labour 
Advisory Board, and a Consumers’ Advisory Board. All persons 
affected by a proposed code of fair competition, including the repre- 
sentatives of employers’, workers’ and consumers’ organisations, may 





1 For other articles on the National Recovery measures in the United States, 
cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1983, pp. 759-778 : “ The 
Economic Experiment in the United States ’’ ; and the present number, pp. 1-20 : 
“ The Course of American Recovery "’, by Harold BUTLER. 
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be heard. When approved, the provisions of the Code become “ the 
standards of fair competition ” for the trade or industry concerned. 
Should no code have been submitted or should a code not be approved 
by the President, he may prescribe one which shall have the same 
effect as if it had been submitted by those concerned. 

Further (section 4), the President is authorised, subject to certain 
conditions, to enter into agreements with persons engaged in a trade 
or industry or with trade or industrial organisations. 

Such an agreement was proposed by the President to every em- 
ployer in the United States, providing inter alia for a normal working 
week of 35 hours for factory workers and 40 hours for clerical workers. 
This text, the President’s Re-employment Agreement (P.R.A.), which 
covers conditions of employment, contains a paragraph according 
to which if the National Recovery Administration (N.R.A.) so elects, 
the Agreement may cease upon submission of a code of fair competition 
to which the signatory of the Agreement is subject and substitution 
of any of its provisions for any of the terms of the Agreement. In 
practice, this paragraph was often used to allow an industry or a 
branch of industry to apply the hours and wages provisions of codes 
of fair competition submitted by it instead of the corresponding pro- 
visions of the President’s Re-employment Agreement, pending hearings 
on the code in question and its approval by the President. “ Modified 
P.R.A.’s ” thus, as a rule, embodied the hours provisions of the code 
submitted by the industry concerned and prepared by the representa- 
tives of that industry, the usual change being permission to work 
a greater number of hours per week. 

The P.R.A.’s are essentially provisional in character, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that they are valid until 31 December 1988, or 
until any earlier date of approval of a code of fair competition to which 
the signatory becomes subject. It was sought by this means to secure 
re-employment and a reduction of hours in as short a time as possible, 
thus achieving one of the principal aims of the recovery policy without 
suffering from the delays caused by the preparation and submission 
of codes, the hearings thereon, and their approval by the President. 

Except in the case of the President’s Re-employment Agreement, 
codes or modified agreements have been prepared by trade or indus- 
trial organisations or groups for their own industries, i.e. by persons 
who are competent judges of the conditions in their industries and who 
would submit proposals which were suitable in their particular case, 
provided, of course, that the maximum hours of work had to be such 
as were likely to meet with the approval of the President. An early 
warning that anything more than a 40-hour week was not likely, 
except in certain cases, to obtain this approval was to be found in 
statements made by officials of the National Recovery Administration 
at a time when codes were in preparation. 


The material included in the following analysis consists of : 
(a) the following codes, covering the more important industries, 
adopted between 9 July and 4 October : 


codes for the automobile manufacturing industry ; bankers’ 
industry ; boot and shoe manufacturing industry ; builders’ 
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mugen trade industry; clothing industry (men’s) ; 
coal (bituminous) industry, including the agreement 
covering the Appalachian field ; coat and suit industry ; 
cotton textile industry; electrical and manufacturing 
industry ; farm waren industry; glass container 
industry ; hosiery industry; iron and steel industry ; 
lumber and timber products industry; motor vehicle 
retailing trade ; petroleum industry ; photographic manu- 
facturing industry ; rayon and synthetic yarn industry ; ship- 
building and ship-repairing industry ; theatrical industry 
(legitimate full length dramatic and musical theatrical 
erway transit industry’; underwear and allied pro- 
ducts industry ; wool textile industry ; 


(b) some other codes in hand at the time of writing which include 
unusual and interesting provisions on hours of work : 


codes for the artificial flower and feather industry ; 
cast iron soil pipe industry ; gasoline pump manufacturing 
industry ; oil burner industry ; 


(c) the President’s Re-employment Agreement (P.R.A.) ; and 
(d) the modified P.R.A.’s (over 200) adopted up to 5 September. ? 


Most of the major industries in the United States are covered 
by the codes examined. 

Apart from the codes in force, the President’s Re-employment 
Agreement has been so widely signed that it is estimated that in 
October over 90 per cent. of the employers in the United States were 
subject either to that Agreement, whether in its original or in a modi- 
fied form, or to codes approved for their particular industries. 


NorMAL Hours or Work 


Limits of Normal Hours of Work 


An indication of the hours of work in force under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is given below, classified according to the nor- 
mal working week prescribed for the industry or trade referred to. The 
hours given refer to the hours of work of the individual employee, and 
not to the hours of operation of plant or machinery, which, in some 
codes, is limited to one or two shifts of, say, 40 hours per week (e.g. codes 
for the cotton textile and hosiery industries) ; the figures given also refer 
to normal working hours applicable to the main body of employees, 
whether prescribed for any week, or calculated as an average over a 
number of weeks ; in the latter case, the period over which the average 
is calculated is given in parentheses. No account is taken of any 
additional hours which may be authorised. 





1 Electric railway, motor bus and tramway services. 


* Codes have since been approved for many of the industries or trades covered 
by these modified P.R.A.’s. 
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54-hour weel:. 
Modified P.R.A.: Restaurants (male employees). 


50-hour week. 


Modified P.R.A.’s : Bakeries (handcraft) ; cotton ginning (factory 
workers) (2 months). 


48-hour week. 


Codes : Petroleum industry (filling or service station employees, 
employees of any garage or other institution selling gasoline to the 
public) ; transit industry (car house, and garage service employees, 
train men, bus operators, etc.) (6 months). 

Modified P.R.A.’s : Food and grocery distributing trade, as well 
as a number of other branches connected with the production and 
distribution of food : bakeries (clerical and sales staff), butter, canning 
(wholesale and retail distribution), canning extract, cheese (other than 
clerical employees), confectioners (retail) (12 months), egg and poultry 
(other than clerical employees), feed distributing, flour distributing 
(other than factory workers), grain elevators (country) (6 months), 
ice (other than office and clerical employees) (12 months), milk (fluid) 
(other than clerical employees), restaurants (female employees), 
stockyards (other than clerical employees); and also: cigarette, 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff industry ; trucking industry 
(other than clerical employees) (8 months). 


45-hour week. 


Modified P.R.A.’s : Drug industry, wholesale (other than factory 
workers) ; laundry industry. 


44-hour week. 

Codes: Motor vehicle retailing trade ; transit industry (general 
sho a 

Modifie P.R.A.’s: Bakeries (mechanical); fruit (Pacific Coast 


dried) (6 months) ; milk (evaporated, other than clerical employees) 
(12 months) ; milk sugar (other than clerical employees) (12 months) ; 
pretzel (other than clerical employees) (6 weeks). 


42-hour week. 

Modified P.R.A.: Zine industry (8 months). 
40-hour week. 

The P.R.A. : (accounting, clerical, banking, office, service or sales 
employees). 


Codes: Automobile manufacturing (office and other salaried 
employees) (5 September—31 December 1933) ; bankers (18 weeks) ; 
boot and shoe; builders’ supplies trade ; clothing (men’s) (clerical 
employees) ; coal (bituminous); coat and suit (non-manufacturing 
employees) ; cotton textile (6 months in the case of office workers) ; 
electrical manufacturing (other than employees en in the pro- 
cessing of products or in labour operations directly incident thereto) ; 
farm equipment (6 months in the case of clerical My mene glass 
container (6 months for age employees, 1 month for other em- 

loyees); hosiery (6 months for clerical workers); iron and steel 


6 months); lumber and timber products ; petroleum (clerical em- 
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ployees in drilling, production, refinery and pipe-line operations ; 
all employees (other than those employed in filling or service stations, 
garages or other institutions selling gasoline to the public) in marketing 
operations); photographic (8 months); rayon and synthetic yarn 
(4 weeks); theatrical industry (except theatre attendants and ser- 
vants) ; transit industry (general office employees) ; underwear and 
allied products (1 month in the case of office workers) ; wool textile ; 
and several other codes for less important industries. 

Modified P.R.A.’s: Retail , de ment, specialty shop, 
mail order, men’s clothing and Tondching. Murateare, ra san 
shoe store trades ; and all industries or trades (over 180 in number) 
other then those mentioned elsewhere in this list, for which modified 
 ageagense agreements had been granted before 5 September 1933. 

ese frequently provide for calculating hours of work as an average 
over several weeks. 


36-hour week. 

Codes ; clothing, men’s (other than clerical employees) ; electrical 
manufacturing (employees engaged in the processing of products 
and in labour operations directly incident thereto) ; petroleum (em- 
ome ger other than clerical engaged in drilling, production, refinery 
and pipe-line operations) (14 days); shipbuilding and ship-repairing 
(merchant) (6 months). 

Modified P.R.A.’s : cement (Portland) (26 weeks) ; glass (window 
and flat) (3 months) ; sewer pipe (vitrified clay) ; steel windows (solid 
section, other than clerical employees) (4 weeks). 


35-hour week. 

The P.R.A.: (factory or mechanical workers or artisans). 

Codes : Automobile manufacturing (factory employees) (5 Septem- 
ber—31 December 1988) ; coat and suit (except clerical and service 
os ig working in office and shipping departments) ; theatrical 
(ushers, ticket-takers, scrub women, theatre attendants, etc.). 


Modified P.R.A.’s: Construction industry (6 months); steel 
tubular fire-box and boiler industry. 


32-hour week. 
Code: Shipbuilding and ship-repairing (for the United States 
Government). 


30-hour week. 

National Industrial Recovery Act : Construction projects under- 
taken in accordance with Title II of the Act (i.e. in receipt of Federal 
subsidy). 

Modified P.R.A.: Structural clay products (6 months). 


27-hour week. 
Code: Cast-iron soil pipe industry (factory workers). 


It will be seen from the hours given above that, although the P.R.A. 
prescribes a 85-hour week for factory workers, the 40-hour week is 
the most prevalent normal working week for industries working under 
codes or modified P.R.A.’s, a longer period being authorised in general 
only to meet the special needs of industries or trades producing perish- 
able food products or selling at retail, and for such industries as the 
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transit industry. The shorter working week for factory workers is, 
however, also very frequent in view of the codes for certain important 
industries, such as automobile, clothing, electrical manufacturing, 
petroleum and shipbuilding, and the provision for a 30-hour week 
on public works subsidised by the Federal Government. 

In over 200 industries or branches of industry modifications to the 
P.R.A. were authorised providing for a longer working week, which, 
however, very seldom exceeded 40 hours a week. 

In certain industries different normal weekly hours of work are pro- 
vided for groups of employees within the main body of workers. These 
cases have been mentioned above and may refer to (a) the distinction 
between clerical and office workers on the one hand, and factory workers 
on the other (e.g. automobile manufacturing, coat and suit, and petro- 
leum industries) ; (b) the distinction between male and female em- 
ployees (restaurants); (c) the distinction between various branches 
of an industry (petroleum industry); (d) the distinction between 
employees engaged on work undertaken on private account or on 
account of the United States Government (shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing industry). 

Though all codes may be modified at any time by the President, 
two of them definitely contemplate a revision of the hours of work 
provisions in the direction of a further reduction. Thus the code for 
the bituminous coal industry provides that as soon as possible after 
the adoption of the code the National Recovery Administration 
“shall undertake an investigation for the purpose of reporting on 
or before 81 December 1938 upon the practicability and cost (assuming 
the maintenance of existing rates of pay) of applying to bituminous 
coal mining a shorter work day and work week ” ; and the code for 
the builders’ supplies trade industry stipulates that “the maximum 
number of hours shall be reviewed by the Code Authority three 
months from the effective date, and if business conditions warrant 
it, the weekly number of hours which employees shall work will be 
shortened so that employment may be spread further. ” 


Method of Calculation of Weekly Hours of Work 


Most codes do not stipulate any particular method of determining 
what are to be considered as weekly hours of work, though special 
indications are given in the case of certain industries (codes for the 
automobile manufacturing and bituminous coal industries, and 
modified P.R.A. for the trucking industry). The code for the bitu- 
minous coal industry refers to work “at the usual working place or 
otherwise in or about the mine (exclusive of lunch period)”, whilst 
the agreement covering the Appalachian coalfield makes special 
provision for certain categories of workers, providing that “ drivers 
shall take their mules to and from stables, and the time required in 
so doing shall not include any part of the day’s labour, their work 
beginning when they reach the change at which they receive empty 
cars”, and in the same way that “ motor men and trip riders shall 
be at the passway where they receive the cars at starting time ”, The 
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code for the automobile industry provides that the calculation of 
average weekly hours of work shall be based on “ the average employ- 
ment of all factory workers ” (with certain exceptions) in a plant, 
but also that “the hours of each individual employee shall, so far as 
practicable, conform with the average, and shall in no case exceed the 
same by more than 8 per cent. ’”’ The modified P.R.A. for the trucking 
industry (goods transport by road) provides that, as long as the 
48-hour average week is not exceeded, hours of work may, for certain 
workers, be based on mileage (720 miles of travel per week for a tractor, 
semi-trailer or extra trailer ; 960 miles for tractor and semi-trailer or 
truck trailer ; and 1,060 miles for truck). 

In the case of the P.R.A. and a number of codes or agreements 
the weekly maximum of hours of work must be observed (subject 
to certain limited exceptions) in any week and no provision is made for 
calculating hours as an average over a number of weeks. This is in 
particular the case for some important codes (e.g. boot and shoe, 
clothing (men’s), coal (bituminous), coat and suit, cotton textile, 
electrical manufacturing, petroleum (other than non-clerical workers 
in drilling, production, refinery and pipe-line operations), wool textile). 

On the other hand, many indusiries felt the need of variable weekly 
hours of work and presented codes or applied for mc difications to the 
P.R.A. which provided for calculation of weekly hours as an average 
over a given number of weeks. Some form of calculation of the average 
over a number of weeks was granted as a modification to the P.R.A. 
for over 100 industries or trades, and is to be found in a number of 
codes (automobile, bankers, cotton textile (office workers), farm 
equipment, glass containers, hosiery (office workers), iron and steel, 
lumber and timber, men’s clothing (office workers), petroleum (non- 
clerical workers in drilling, production, refinery and pipe-line opera- 
tions), photographic, rayon and synthetic yarn, shipbuilding and 
ship-repairing (merchant), transit industry (transportation men)). 

The period over which the average is to be calculated varies 
between 14 days (code for the petroleum industry (other than clerical 
workers in drilling, production, refinery and pipe-line operations) ) 
and one year (e.g. code for the lumber and timber industry (in occupa- 
tions specially liable to seasonal fluctuations)). But if a six-month 
period is sometimes provided (codes for the iron and steel, farm equip- 
ment, and merchant shipbuilding and ship-repairing industries), 
by far the most frequent period in the modified P.R.A.’s is 8 weeks 
and the next most frequent 3 months. All sorts of other periods are, 
however, to be found (4, 5, 6 weeks, 10 weeks, 120 days). 

Some industries apply different provisions regarding the averaging 
of hours to different classes of workers : for instance, office workers 
may have their hours averaged over 5 weeks and factory workers 
in the same industry over 10 weeks (modified P.R.A. for office equip- 
ment manufacturing industry); or, in another case, whereas most 
factory workers’ hours are averaged over two months, the hours of 
those working in certain continuous processes may be averaged over 
90 days (modified P.R.A. for refractories industry). It is also to be 
noted that there are many industries in which the hours of other than 
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factory workers (office staff, etc.) are averaged over a number of weeks 
whilst those of factory workers are not (e.g. codes for the cotton 
textile, glass container, hosiery and underwear industries). 

In certain seasonal industries different averages are fixed for 
different periods of the year : e.g. the code for the oil burner industry 
fixes the average weekly hours for the workers engaged in the installa- 
tion and servicing of oil burners at 32 from March to August, 48 from 
September to November, and 40 from December to February, with a 
maximum average of 38 hours a week for the period of a year, and 
provides other averages for manufacturing operations. 


Mazimum Weekly and Daily Hours of Work 


The Secretary for Labour, Miss Perkins, in evidence given during 
the hearings of the code for the iron and steel industry, which code, 
as originally submitted, simply contained provision for a 40-hour 
week averaged over 6 months, stressed the abuses to which averaging 
hours of work over long periods could lead in the absence of daily 
or weekly maxima. She referred to the prevalence of the 12-hour 
shift and the continuing practice of employment during 7 days a 
week in certain operations, and appealed to the industry to include 
a provision prescribing a maximum working week and day. As a 
result, a maximum 48-hour week and 6-day week was finally included 
in the code, as well as a pledge to introduce an 8-hour day in the future, 
to go into effect “ as soon as the members of the code shall be operating 
at 60 per cent. of capacity ”’. 

The codes for a few industries (bituminous coal, iron and steel 
(when the industry shall be working at 60 per cent. of capacity), 
men’s clothing, shipbuilding and ship-repairing), the P.R.A. in the 
case of factory workers, and a large number of modified P.R.A.’s 
provide for a maximum working day, and most of the codes or agree- 
ments under which it is permitted to calculate weekly hours of work 
as an average over several weeks provide for a maximum number 
of hours which may be worked in any week. 

The figures given are usually the 48-hour week and the 8-hour 
day. In certain cases, however, other maxima are provided, usually 
bearing some close relation to the average hours authorised ; thus the 
code for the oil burner industry provides that the maximum working 
week shall be 40 hours during the periods when the average is 82, and 
48 when the average is 40, which maximum of 48 is, however, retained 
during the periods of the year when the average is allowed to reach 
the figure of 48. In the merchant shipbuilding and ship-repairing 
industry the maximum is fixed at 40 hours a week, the average being 
36. In the same way the modified P.R.A. for the ice industry, which 
provides for an average 48-hour week throughout the year, fixes 
the maximum hours at 56 in summer and 40 in winter. Other figures 
also are found, such as 54 (modified P.R.A. for the canning industry), 
44, 42 or 38 (modified P.R.A. for the construction industry). 

In some cases, the daily maximum may be 10 hours (modified 
P.R.A.’s for certain workers in metal industries and in some food 
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industries, e.g. meat packing). It may also be replaced by a maximum 
of 16 hours in two consecutive days (non-clerical workers in drilling, 
production, refinery and pipe-line operations under the code for the 
petroleum industry), or a 10-hour daily maximum may be coupled 
with a limit of 16 hours in two consecutive days (modified P.R.A. 
for smelters and refiners of brass and bronze). 

Provisions for maximum weekly and for maximum daily hours 
are not often to be found together in the codes examined, though 
they are both included in the P.R.A. in the case of factory workers 
and in a large number of modified P.R.A.’s. Cases in which there 
is no limit for hours worked in any one week or in any one day are 
exceptional. 

In addition to the limitation on hours worked in any day, two of the 
codes examined specify the distribution of hours within the week. 
Thus in the agreement covering the Appalachian coalfield it is stipu- 
lated that “the 8-hour day 5-day week (40 hours per week)... 
shall prevail ”, whilst the code for the coat and suit industry actually 
sets out the exact hours of starting and finishing work each day, 
stating that “ work shall be divided into 5 working days, the working 
hours to be from 8.80 a.m. to 4.80 p.m. with a one-hour interval 
for lunch”, It is also sometimes stipulated that no worker shall be 
employed more than 6 days a week (codes for the automobile and 
iron and steel industries). 

The code for the bituminous coal industry provides that if at any 
mine a majority of the employed workers express their desire, by 
written request to the employer, to share available work with bona 
fide unemployed workers of the same mine, the number of hours’ 
work may be adjusted accordingly by mutual agreement between 
such employed workers and their employers. 

In industries in which several shifts are worked, it was sought 
to prevent double employment of the same worker in order to secure 
the greatest possible re-employment. This point arose in the course 
of hearings on the first code submitted, the cotton textile code, and 
led to the Executive Order of the President approving this code 
giving an interpretation to the effect that “ the provisions for maximum 
hours establish a maximum of hours of labour per week for every 
employee covered, so that under no circumstances will such employee 
be employed or permitted to work for one or more employers in the 
industry i in the aggregate in excess of the prescribed number of hours 
in a single week.” A provision of this nature was incorporated in 
many of the later codes. 

Similarly, where averaging of hours over several weeks is permitted, 
it was deemed desirable in the interests of re-employment to provide 
against a worker being employed more than the average during part 
of the period with one employer and, changing his job, again working 
long hours with the second employer. This case is provided for in the 
code for the iron and steel industry in the following manner : “ After 
the date of the employment by any member of the code of any em- 
ployee, such member shall not knowingly permit such employee, who 
also shall have performed work for one or more other employers, 
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to work for such member such number of hours as would result in a 
violation of the Code had all such work been performed for such 
member.” In the code for the farm equipment industry more stress 
is laid on the factor of knowledge by the second employer by the inclu- 
sion of a proviso to the effect that: “ If any employee should work 
for more than one employer for an aggregate period in excess of [the 
prescribed maximum] without the knowledge or connivance of any 
one of such employers, such employer shall not be deemed to have 
violated [the section in question]. No code examined, however, 
provides for any direct check on,the hours worked by an employee 
who changes his job. 


EXEMPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


The codes and agreements contain a number of clauses providing 
for exceptional cases or applicable to certain categories of workers. 
These provisions either (a) permit a greater number of hours to be 
worked in certain weeks provided the average, calculated over a 
number of weeks, prescribed in the code is respected; or (b) permit 
hours to be worked in excess of the number of hours prescribed for the 
week or the period within which the average is to be calculated ; 
or (c) exempt certain categories of workers, or all workers in a plant, 
from the hours provisions. 

A large number of codes do not permit the normal hours to be 
exceeded at all in the case of the main body of workers, though special 
provisions may apply to certain categories of workers. One code pro- 
vides for no exceptions of any kind, the whole hours of work provision 
reading : “the maximum hours of labour per man per week shall 
be forty (40) hours ” (gasoline pump manufacturing industry). In 
other cases, it would appear that it was considered that adequate 
elasticity could always be obtained by calculating weekly hours of 
work as an average over a number of weeks. In one of the codes 
examined the matter of overtime is left over for the future, as it may 
only be permitted “ upon the recommendation of the code authority 
and the approval of the Administrator and under such conditions 
and upon such terms as the Administrator may prescribe ” (code for 
the artificial flower and feather industry). 

An indication of the various reasons and circumstances held 
to justify exemptions and exceptions are given below, as well as 
indications as to the nature of the provisions adopted to meet these 
various requirements. 


No Stated Reason 


The P.R.A., many modifications thereof and two of the codes 
examined provide for the limits of hours being exceeded without 
any particular reason being given for it. For instance, in the P.R.A., 
though the average for factory or mechanical workers or artisans 
is 85 hours per week, there is provided the “ right to work a maximum 
week of 40 hours for only six weeks within the period of validity ”. 
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In the code for the boot and shoe industry, it is provided that during 
any 8 weeks of a 6 months’ period, employees may work not more 
than 45 hours a week, instead of 40. This type of exception may be 
differently expressed, as in some modified P.R.A.’s which provide 
for a 10 per cent. tolerance on the 48-hour week maximum provided 
for 16 weeks during any period of 6 months (fluid milk industry) ; 
or for a maximum week of 48 hours instead of 40 for 8 weeks only 
in any period of 12 months, with a further 10 per cent. tolerance on the 
48-hour week for a further 8 weeks in 12 months (meat packing 
industry). 

In other cases, the exception only allows a distribution of hours 
other than that normally provided for. For instance, the daily 
maximum set may be exceeded, whilst respecting the weekly hours 
of work. This is the case in the code for the shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing industry, subject to the payment of overtime on an hourly 
rate of not less than one and one-half times the regular hourly rate, 
but otherwise according to the prevailing custom in each port, for 
such time as may be in excess of 8 hours. 

In the modified P.R.A. for the funeral supply industry, overtime 
is only allowed for a limited proportion of the employees of any 
establishment, which proportion varies with the size of the establish- 
ment. The weekly hours of work must be respected, work in excess of 
8 hours per day being allowed if overtime rates are paid for hours in 
excess of 9 per day or 16 in two consecutive days. 


The Nature of the Undertaking 


The nature of the undertaking may call for special provisions 
applicable to the workers occupied in it, either owing to its small 
size, or owing to problems relating to certain types of undertaking. 


Small establishments. The P.R.A. allows an exemption for “estab- 
lishments not employing more than two persons in towns of less than 
2,500 population, which towns are not part of a larger trade area ”’, 
and this provision is usual in most agreements. A similar provision 
is included in the bankers’ code but is not to be found in the codes for 
important industries. This may cover larger establishments, employing, 
say, not more than six persons exclusive of superintendents and irres- 
pective of the population of the town (modified P.R.A. for the fluid 
milk industry). In other cases, employees of such establishments, 
though exempt from the limits as to the hours which may be worked, 
may be entitled to the payment of overtime rates for hours worked 
in excess of the maximum prescribed for the other employees covered 
(modified P.R.A. for the copper and brass metal industry). 

In exceptional cases, such employees may simply be allowed 
to work for a greater number of hours, say, 48 instead of 40 (non- 
metropolitan publishing-printing and printing industry, or, in the 
builders’ supplies trade industry in the case of establishments in which 
667/, per cent. of the sales volume concerned is to persons engaged 
in agriculture). These last two provisions may be cumulated, allowing 
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48 hours per week instead of 40 on normal rates, with overtime rates 
for hours worked in excess of 48 per week (builders’ supplies trade 
industry). 

Special types of undertaking. Only two cases are found among 
the codes examined in which the special characteristics of an industry 
call for special provisions for an important part of the employees 
employed by it. The special conditions in the theatrical industry 
justify somewhat indefinite provisions. Thus, though the 40-hour 
week applies to actors or artiste employees, it is stated in the case 
of actors that “ by reason of the peculiar nature of this industry, this 
provision shall not be binding during the rehearsal periods ” ; but the 
employers, recognising that abuses exist with respect to the hours of 
labour during rehearsals, pledged themselves to adopt within the 
shortest possible time a regulation of hours during rehearsal periods 
“which will be fair, just and humane, conforming to the spirit of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act ”’. 

In the transit industry, the special problems resulting from the 
irregular time-tables and the varying demands for service and the 
differences in the length of runs has led to the inclusion of a provision 
granting an additional allowance of 6 hours a week above the 48-hour 
week provided for trainmen, bus operators, etc. The maximum hours 
may be calculated over a 6 months’ period, but the maximum (54 
hours a week) shall be reached by not more than 10 per cent. of the 
total number of such employees. 


Seasonal or Peak Demand 


This factor is the one which leads to the greatest number of special 
provisions, affecting a very large number of employees in a great 
variety of industries or branches thereof. Certain industries suffer 
very considerable variations in the demand for their goods, due either 
to seasonal variations or to irregular rush periods. This idea is clearly 
expressed, for instance, in the code for the automobile industry, where 
it is stated that “there are substantial fluctuations in the rate of 
factory production throughout the year, due mainly to the concentra- 
tion of a large part of the annual demand for cars within a few months, 
and also to the slowing down in employment in connection with 
changes in models or other causes beyond the industry’s control. ” 
Such industries as the farm equipment industry will feel this even 
more acutely : “ the farm demand, even in times of comparative farm 
prosperity, is greatly varied and often obliterated by unforeseeable 
weather conditions and pests.... A large emergency demand for 
other implements is often created by the same conditions ; for example, 
the failure of the wheat crop in the South West may result in an 
unexpected corn planting, for which special implements must be 
provided almost overnight. To meet the farmer’s demands, con- 
siderable variation in factory hours has always been essential and 
must be permitted.” In the same way, banking is submitted to a 
seasonal rush in certain parts of the country, therefore additional 
hours must be worked by bank employees “ in districts or sections 
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of the country where the seasonal nature of commerce, agriculture 
or industry, making necessary the moving of some product within 
a limited period, imposes upon banking facilities an unusual demand. ” 
The code for the lumber and timber industry defines seasonal occupa- 
tions as “ those which, on account of elevation or other physical con- 
ditions or dependence on climatic factors, are ordinarily limited to a 
period of ten months or less of the calendar year.’’ Other cases are 
more specific, covering, for instance, work during “ processes for sea- 
sonal perishable products, where the restriction of hours would cause 
loss or deterioration of materials ” (canning), or “ work connected 
with the handling and trimming of green leaf tobacco during the leaf- 
buying season” (modified P.R.A. for the cigarette, chewing and 
smoking tobacco and snuff industry). 

Apart from general seasonal fluctuations, there are temporary 
rush periods arising from seasonal or other causes. The terms used 
to cover these periods may refer to cases in which “the seasonal or 
peak demand places an unusual and temporary burden upon an indus- 
try or any particular branch thereof” (electrical; photographic 
manufacturing industry), or there may simply be an “ exception for 
flush production ” (modified P.R.A. for the butter industry). Other 
examples of temporary rush periods are more specific, and refer to 
“Christmas, inventory and other peak periods” (modified P.R.A. 
for the retail dry goods, etc., stores), or to “ periodic examination 
by Federal or State banking authorities, over which the bank has 
no control either as to the time of occurrence or as to the duration” 
(code for the bankers’ industry). Similar provisions are found in many 
codes. 

The manner in which these requirements are met is extremely 
varied. In the great majority of cases the weekly hours of work 
calculated as an average over several weeks are respected, seasonal 
or peak demand being invoked as a justification for exceeding the 
average in certain weeks but not as giving sufficient ground for exceed- 
ing the average calculated over the period prescribed. Nor does it as a 
rule permit the maximum working week or day to be exceeded. 
Thus, in the code for the automobile manufacturing industry, in which 
special stress has been laid on the fluctuations in demand, it is stated 
that “in order to give employees such average of 35 hours per week 
it will be necessary at times to operate for substantially longer hours, 
but no employee shall be employed more than 6 days of 48 hours 
in any one week, and all such peaks shall be absorbed in such average ”’, 
and the code for the lumber and timber industry, also much affected 
by seasonal conditions, specifies “ that the average employment in any 
seasonal operation in any calendar year shall not exceed the standard 
schedule ”. The seasonal character of the operations was the criterion 
upon which departure from a rigid 40-hour week applicable to other 
operations was permitted, and a maximum 48-hour week was appli- 
cable except for “parts of an operation depending upon climatic 
conditions such as stream-driving and sled-hauling”’, in which case 
there is no weekly maximum prescribed, though the average must 
still be observed. 
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The spread of hours permitted may be considerable, as much 
as 54 hours in any one week being permitted when the average, cal- 
culated over a number of weeks, remains at 40 (modified P.R.A. 
for the advertising specialty industry). In this case time and a third 
must be paid for hours worked in excess of 40 per week. 

In some cases, it is only the daily limit which may be exceeded, 
the weekly limit being observed. This is the case in the modified 
P.R.A. for the food and grocery distributing trade, in which a 10-hour 
day instead of an 8-hour day may be worked on the day preceding 
a legal holiday and on an additional 12 days in any 6 months’ period. 

There are cases, however, much less frequent, in which the average 
is not respected, and this applies in particular to cases when the 
peak periods are of short duration. In these cases the weekly maximum 
hours of work may as a rule be exceeded to a limited extent (say by 
8 hours a week) for a given number of weeks. Thus, when it is a ques- 
tion of providing for “ Christmas, inventory and other peak periods ” 
(modified P.R.A. for retail dry goods, etc., stores), 48 hours a week 
instead of 40 are allowed during not more than three weeks in any 
6 months’ period. Provisions similar to that of the bankers’ code, 
in which 48 hours instead of 40 are permitted for not more than 16 
weeks in any one year, are to be found in a number of modified P.R.A.’s. 
Alternatively, overtime may be expressed in terms of a 10 per cent., 
or exceptionally 20 per cent., tolerance on normal hours of work 
(cigarette, chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff industry) to meet 
certain contingencies. Sometimes the provisions for averaging and 
permission to exceed the normal working week only during a limited 
number of weeks in a given period are cumulated, with the result 
that whilst, for instance, 48 hours may be worked instead of 40 for 
4 months in any year (modified P.R.A. for the cigar-manufacturing 
industry), not more than 2,000 hours may be worked in any year. 

In exceptional cases, a definite number of hours of overtime 
are permitted. Thus, in the code for the photographic manufacturing 
industry, 144 hours’ overtime a year is allowed “in cases of emergency 
or in those departments or divisions . . . in which seasonal peak 
demand places an unusual and temporary burden for production 
upon such departments or divisions”, whilst the modified P.R.A. 
for the toy industry, after explaining the seasonal character of that 
industry, provides for 96 hours a year overtime, to be worked “ at 
the discretion of each employer and as his needs require ”’. 

A more extensive provision for overtime is to be found in the code 
for the men’s clothing industry, in which it is stated that “ tailoring 
to the trade and manufacturers of uniforms shall be permitted over- 
time at regular rates during peak seasons, the number of hours and the 
number of weeks to be determined by the Men’s Clothing Code 
Authority. ”’ 

Another exceptional provision is that found in the code for the 
coat and suit industry to the effect that “no overtime is permitted 
except that the Administrator may grant an extension of hours in the 
busy season when and if, in his judgment, labour in the industry is 
fully employed and conditions make such an order advisable. ” 
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It is frequently provided, as, for instance, in the code for the 
bankers’ industry, that any hours worked in excess of the normal 
owing to seasonal rushes must be reported to the code authority. 

The provision for additional hours in the case of seasonal or irregu- 
lar work may also be limited to a certain proportion, say 10 per cent., 
of the workers in an undertaking (modified P.R.A. for the retail 
lumber trade). 


Service to the Public 


Certain industries must be able to render regular service to the 
public, and this is a justification for exemptions in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Thus total exemptions may be allowed in “ very special 
cases where the restriction of hours, because of emergencies, would 
result in interruption or impairment of service to the public ” (the 
modified P.R.A. for the Bell telephone system). Similarly, “ employees 
of wholesale druggists who are necessarily technically trained shall be 
exempt... during the periods of emergency or epidemics in order 
that there may be no undue delay in meeting the demands of the 
medical profession, hospitals, dispensaries and the general public 
through the retail pharmacies ” (modified P.R.A. for the wholesale 
drug industry). 

In another case, it has been deemed sufficient to allow a longer 
working week for workers “ whose duties must be continuously per- 
formed to render the public a safe and continuous service ” (48 hours 
instead of 40, modified P.R.A. for the electric light and power industry). 


Status of Persons Covered 


Certain persons are exempt from the hours provisions of the codes 
or agreements, or are subject to special conditions, owing to their 
status as employers, or as executives, managers, supervisors, etc., 
or as professional persons. 


Employers and members of their family. Employers are usually 
not covered by the hours of work provisions, as in most codes reference 
is made to the “employee”. But there are exceptions, particularly 
in industries in which many very small establishments compete with 
larger ones, and where, consequently, the unrestricted personal work 
of the owner may be a factor in competition. Thus the code for the 
coat and suit industry stipulates that the “hours provisions shall 
apply to any individual who may do the work of a manufacturing 
employee.” In the modified P.R.A. for the umbrella manufacturing 
industry it is specified that the provisions of the agreement apply to 
“factory or mechanical workers or artisans... even though such 
worker may be an owner, partner or officer or director of a corporation, 
who performs direct labour in the actual manufacture of the product 
of the industry ”, and the modified P.R.A. for the non-metropolitan 
publishing-printing and printing industry specifies that the hours 
provisions are applicable also to proprietors and members of their 
family. 
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Employees in executive, swpervisory and confidential capacities. 
A total exemption in favour of employees engaged in executive or 
managerial capacities is to be found in the P.R.A. and in most codes, 
though the definitions given may vary. The P.R.A. excludes “ em- 
ployees in a managerial or executive capacity who now receive more 
than 35 dollars per week ” and an interpretation of the P.R.A. states 
that this exception is intended to “ cover also such employees when 
acting primarily, though not wholly, in such capacities”. In the 
motor vehicle retailing trade the criterion of earnings is lowered to 
30 dollars per week, and in the canning industry (modified P.R.A.) 
to 25 dollars. The code for the automobile industry separates the 
criterion of earnings from that of function by excluding from the 
hours provisions “ employees receiving more than 35 dollars per week 
and executives and managerial and supervisory staffs. ” 

Various other expressions are used to define these functions : 
“executives ” (code for the iron and steel industry) ; “executive and 
managerial ” (code for the builders’ supplies trade); the expression 
“administrative” is added to “executive” and “supervisory ” 
in the code for the rayon industry, whilst the bankers’ code adds 
“any other capacity of distinction or sole responsibility ”’. 

“ Supervisory staff” or “supervisors ” are also very widely ex- 
cluded (codes for the textile, automobile, coal and transit industries 
and others), whilst in the motor vehicle retailing trade this applies 
only to supervisors receiving not less than 80 dollars per week, and 
in the men’s clothing industry supervisors may work 40 hours per week 
on an average over a year instead of 36. “Coal inspectors” and 
“weigh bosses ” are excluded in the code for the bituminous coal 
industry. 

Foremen are rarely mentioned : they are excluded in the hosiery 
industry, pending the submission of special suggestions concerning 
them, whilst in a few modified P.R.A.’s they are allowed 10 per cent. 
tolerance on normal hours. “ Mine foremen, assistant mine foremen, 
fire bosses ’ and “ bosses in charge of any classes of labour inside or 
outside of the mine” are excluded in the code for the bituminous 
coal industry. 

The only mention of “ confidential personnel ” in the codes covered 
is in the code for the bituminous coal industry where this personnel 
is excluded, and in the photographic manufacturing industry in the 
case of “ emulsion makers engaged in secret processes ”’. 

The “ immediate staff” of those employed in executive or similar 
capacities are also excluded in the codes for the iron and steel and 
petroleum industries. 


Professional persons. The P.R.A. excludes “ registered pharmacists 
and other professional persons employed in their profession”, and 
in an Official interpretation to the agreement it is stated that the fol- 
lowing should be included among such professional persons : “ news- 
paper reporters, editorial writers, re-write men and other members 
of editorial staffs ; internes, nurses, hospital technicians, research 
technicians. ” 
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Contractors’ and subcontractors’ employees. The code for the 
petroleum industry specifies that every person subject to the code 
shall insert a provision in all contracts made by him for work within 
the industry, whereby the contractor agrees that his employees, or 
those of any subcontractor, shall not work in excess of the schedule 
of hours provided in the code. 


Character of the Work Performed 


The nature of the work carried out by certain categories of workers 
calls for their exclusion from the benefits of the hours provisions of the 
code or agreement, or, more frequently, for a more elastic application 
of these provisions. 


Office employees. It has already been shown that the P.R.A. as 
well as the majority of the codes approved cover the office worker 
and that in many cases the office employee may work longer than the 
factory worker. Thus the P.R.A. provides a 40-hour week for office 
workers and a 35-hour week for factory workers. When the first 
code (cotton industry) was submitted, office workers were not covered ; 
but the President, in the Executive Order approving the code, made it 
a condition “ that office workers be included within the benefits of the 
code’. Thereafter, any total exemption is very rare ; among codes 
for important industries examined, “ office employees ” or “ clerks ” 
are specifically excluded from the scope of codes for the bituminous 
coal and the wool industries only, and in rare instances a similar 
exclusion is to be found in the modified P.R.A.’s (e.g. construction 
industry). 

In the hosiery industry the exemption is temporary, as suggestions 
as to the maximum hours of office employees must be presented before 
1 January 1934. 


Shipping crews, delivery men, etc. These categories of workers are 
usually covered, though they are often subject to a 10 per cent. 
tolerance in the calculation of their average hours of work, as in a 
large number of modified P.R.A.’s. In exceptional cases they are 
excluded, as, for instance, in the codes for the cotton, wool and hosiery 
industries. 

In the case of truck drivers, there is frequently a special provision 
stipulating a longer working period than those of other workers ; 
for instance, the code for the men’s clothing industry allows them to 
work 40 hours a week averaged over a year, and the code for the 
builders’ supplies trade industry 44 hours, whilst in many modified 
P.R.A.’s truck drivers are allowed to work a 48-hour week instead of the 
usual 35- or 40-hour week. In other cases provision is simply made for 
overtime payment for hours worked in excess of 48 hours a week. 
Truck drivers are, however, presumably included in the “ shipping 
crews ” or “delivery men” referred to above, and may therefore 
be totally exempt from the hours provisions of certain codes. 
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Outside salesmen. The P.R.A., many modifications thereof, and 
a number of codes (boot and shoe industry, builders’ supplies trade 
industry, motor vehicle retailing trade, etc.) exempt outside salesmen 
from any restriction on their hours of work. One of the modified 
P.R.A.’s (fluid milk industry) provides that they shall enjoy a 6-day 
week or a rest of 4 days in 4 consecutive weeks. 


Employees on emergency maintenance and repair work. This category 
of workers is exempt in the P.R.A. and in some codes, e.g. hosiery, 
but the usual list under this head is more detailed and includes most 
or all of the following categories : repair shop crews, engineers, machine 
fixers, electricians, watching crews, cleaners, outside crews, firemen. 
Some of these categories are very generally the object of some special 
provision (e.g. watchmen), whilst others are often not included in the 
list (firemen, outside crews), machine fixers being mentioned in only 
one list (code for the underwear industry). More specific definitions 
may also be found in particular cases : power-house men, pump men 
(mining division of the zinc industry). 

These categories are provided for in very different ways indeed. 
They may be entirely exempt (wool, hosiery); or no limit of hours 
of work may apply to them but all hours worked in excess of the maxi- 
mum for other workers will entitle them to overtime payment (boot 
and shoe) ; or it may be provided that their hours may be extended 
in cases of emergency only (boot and shoe, iron and steel, transit), 
subject in some cases to payment of overtime at a special rate (boot 
and shoe), or to report to the competent code authority (rayon). 
The overtime rates prescribed are usually time and a third or time 
and a half. 

A very frequent provision in the modified P.R.A.’s is that 10 per 
cent. tolerance should be allowed in the case of some of these categories. 
This method is applied in the cotton textile industry in the case of 
repair shop crews, engineers, electricians and watching crews as a 
result of an amendment submitted by the cotton textile industry 
and approved by the President, and it is coupled with a condition 
imposed by the President in his approval of the code to the effect 
that time and a half be paid to these categories for hours worked in 
excess of the normal. The President also prescribed that a schedule of 
maximum hours for cleaners and outside workers be submitted to the 
Administrator by 1 January 1934. 

The proportion of workers thus exempt to the total staff may 
be limited : thus the code for the lumber and timber products industry 
provides that repair crews, watchmen and firemen together shall 
not form more than 10 per cent. of the total staff of an undertaking. 

Restrictive provisions are sometimes cumulative. Thus in the 
lumber and timber products industry overtime in the case of repair 
crews, firemen, and watchmen is subject to the limitation as to the 
number of workers affected mentioned above ; to a condition that 
overtime must only be worked “ when required by the nature of their 
work ” and to payment of time and a half for hours of work in excess 
of the normal. 
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Employees engaged in preparatory and complementary work, | etc. 
Only three of the codes covered make special reference to these em- 
ployees, though such workers are, of course, in part already covered 
by the exemptions or exceptions in favour of engineers, firemen, 
electricians, cleaners, etc., referred to above. In the code for the auto- 
mobile industry it is stated that “ in order that production and employ- 
ment for the main body of employees may be maintained with as 
few interruptions as possible, it is necessary . . . that the supervisory 
staff and employees engaged in the preparation, care and maintenance 
of plant, machinery and facilities of and for production shall be exempt 
from the weekly limitations’ provided, and fixes the maximum 
hours in their case at 42 per week averaged on an annual basis.. In 
the code for the hosiery industry the hours of these workers are sub- 
ject to a 10 per cent. tolerance on normal hours in cases of emergency 
work, though such cases have to be reported monthly to the code 
authority. The code for the bituminous coal industry exempts “ those 
who are required to remain on duty while men are entering and leaving 


the mine ”’. 


Other exceptions. A number of other exceptions also exist, usually 
applicable more especially to specified workers in certain industries, 
such as workers temporarily required on account of accidents (coal), 
pumpers on “ stripper wells ” located so as to make relief impracti- 
cable (petroleum industry), camp cooks (lumber and timber industry), 
“that small number of employees at each mine whose daily work 
includes the handling of mantraps and/or haulage animals and coal 
in transit ” (coal), and “ gate men, flag men ” and some other cate- 
gories of workers in the transit industry. 


Emergency work. Emergency work is not usually clearly defined, 
but it obviously excludes any form of commercial overtime and has 
an accidental character. The word “ emergency ” is the most frequently 
used, though it may be further defined as “ being required for the 
protection of life and property ” (modified P.R.A. for the construction 
industry), or for “ fire, breakdown, or act of God ” (modified P.R.A. 
for the dry cotton batting industry), or in cases “ such as snowstorms, 
floods, fires or other causes beyond the control of the member of the 
industry ” (code for the transit industry). 

It has been pointed out that most codes or agreements contain 
special provisions for emergency workers, repair shop men, electricians, 
etc., and it would appear to be expected that it is only these men who 
will be called upon to work hours in excess of the usual limits when 
an emergency arises. It is therefore very unusual to find provisions 
for overtime in cases of emergency for the general body of workers. 
When it. is authorised at all, the maximum in any one week may 
as a rule be exceeded, but the average over several weeks must 
be respected (farm equipment industry). Even then, it must generally 
be reported to the authority set up by the code. 

Certain rare cases of exemption for emergency works exist, but 
in only two of the codes examined for the more important industries 
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did this exemption apply to all the employees of an undertaking: 
the code for the electrical industry provides that the limitation of 
hours “shall not apply in cases of emergency”, but nevertheless 
submits this exemption to the condition that “at the end of each 
calendar month every employer shall report to the supervisory 
agency ...in such detail as may be required, the number of man 
hours worked in that month for emergency reasons and the ratio 
which such emergency man hours bear to the total number of man 
hours of labour during said month.” In the code for the transit 
industry the maximum hour provisions do not apply “during the 
period of emergencies such as snowstorms, floods, fires, or other 
causes beyond the control of the member of the industry’. In the 
other two cases of exemption to be found in the codes examined, it 
is limited.to certain categories of workers : in the code for the lumber 
and timber industry to temporary employees, and in the code for the 
bituminous coal industry to “employees required because of acci- 
dents which temporarily necessitate longer hours for them. ” 


Skilled workers, and technical or research workers 


“e 


The P.R.A. allows an exception for “very special cases where 
restrictions of hours of highly skilled workers in continuous processes 
will inevitably reduce production”, but stipulates that “in any 
such special case at least time and a third shall be paid for hours 
worked in excess of the maximum ”. Some modified P.R.A.’s include 
the same provision but without limiting its effect to workers engaged 
in continuous processes. 

Other exceptions for skilled workers, technicians, etc., may refer 
either in general to “those employed on technical work” (codes for 
the iron and steel and rayon industries), technicians (code for the 
bituminous coal industry), “skilled craftsmen” (modified P.R.A. 
for retail jewellery), or more specifically to certain defined occupa- 
tional groups who may work up to 48 hours instead of 40 (modified 
P.R.A. for master engravers), or to those employed in “ research and 
experimental capacities or designing or tooling engineers’ (code 
for the photographic manufacturing industry). “ Tool or die-makers ” 
are excluded in the modified P.R.A. for the automotive parts and 
equipment industry. 

In the shipbuilding industry a special exception allowed for the 
first 6 months only extends the maximum working week of 48 hours 
{instead of 36 or 82) in the case of “ employees engaged in designing 
engineering and in mould-loft and other departments ”’ and for “em- 
ployees necessary for the preparation of plants and ordering of materi- 
als to start work on new ship construction. ” 

The number of workers covered by such an exception may be 
limited to a certain proportion, say 5 per cent. of the total staff em- 
ployed in the plant (modified P.R.A. for the automotive parts and 
equipment industry). 

It will be noted that the exemptions and exceptions referred to 
here are very limited in scope. The P.R.A. refers only to workers 
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engaged in continuous processes, and permanent exemptions in favour 
of any of the categories of workers mentioned in this section are only 
to be found in four of the codes examined for the main industries. 


Shortage of Labour and Housing 


The special provisions which may be applied to skilled labour 
have already been mentioned above. They are doubtless inspired 
by the possibility of there being a shortage of such labour. This 
raises a special problem, which would not appear to occur frequently 
in the present state of unemployment, but which is referred to in 
certain cases. Thus in the modified P.R.A. for the zinc industry it 
is recognised that “in the mining division there are individual cir- 
cumstances, such as shortage of labour and housing facilities, which, 
upon a proper showing of facts in such cases, may call for special 
consideration by the N.R.A. and the working of a greater number 
of hours of work ” than that prescribed in the agreement. 

In some texts, a more general reservation is made, the hours pro- 
visions being valid only “so long as employees qualified for the work 
required shall be available in the respective localities where such 
work shall be required ” (iron and steel industry). This question also 
arises in a few modified P.R.A.’s, which may provide that exceptions 
may be granted by the code authority “if the employer is unable 
to obtain competent labour ” (magazine and periodicals). This diffi- 
culty may of course only be of a seasonal character, and may be 
linked up to the seasonal overtime referred to above, as in the modified 
P.R.A. for the fertilisers industry, which authorises 48 hours to be 
worked instead of 40 for not more than 4 months in any year “ during 
temporary or seasonal emergency where there is not a sufficient supply 
of additional labour available to meet the requirements of production ”’. 
For employees engaged in continous processes in that industry further 
restrictions of overtime are imposed, to the effect that “ where com- 
petent employees are not readily available” they may be employed 
for not more than 48 hours a week instead of 40, but time and a third 
must be paid for hours worked over 8 daily, and such employees must 
not exceed 10 per cent. of the total number of employees in the industry. 

In some cases it has been realised that this shortage of skilled 
labour can be met by training men for the job. Thus, the modified 
P.R.A. for the electric light and power industry, which allows certain 
categories of workers to work 48 hours instead of 40 “so long as 
competent employees are not readily available ’, mitigates this with 
the provision that new workers should be trained as soon as possible ; 
and the code for the glass container industry, which permits overtime 
for skilled employees where these are not available, limits such over- 
time to a period of three months from the date of approval of the 
code. 

The shortage of housing is recognised in one instance (modified 
P.R.A. for the zine industry, with reference to the mining division) 
as an “ individual circumstance ” which may “ call for special con- 
sideration by the N.R.A.” and the working of longer hours. 
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General Exemptions 


Some texts contain general reservations limiting their applica- 
bility. Thus, the 30-hour week applied to public works paid for in part 
by Federal funds has to be applied “ so far as practicable and feasible ”’, 
and in the iron and steel code hours are limited “in so far as practi- 
cable” and “ having due regard for the varying demands of the 
consuming and processing industries for the respective products. ” 


Overtime Rates 


Most of the codes make no provision at all concerning the payment 
of overtime rates when additional hours are allowed, even when, as 
in the code for the photographic manufacturing industry, a certain 
number of additional hours may be worked in the year. 


In most cases overtime rates are paid only to those employees 
who are regularly permitted to work longer hours than the normal. 
This is the case in the codes for the lumber and timber products 
industry, for the photographic manufacturing industry and for 
the builders’ supplies trade industry in the case of yard foremen, 
truck drivers, etc. In the same way the P.R.A. and many modi- 
fications thereof provide for the payment of time and a third for 
all hours worked in excess of the maximum for the very special 
cases where restrictions of hours of highly skilled workers on con- 
tinous processes would unavoidably reduce production. 


In some cases certain categories of workers (for instance, delivery 
men under various modified P.R.A.’s), coming under an exception 
which allows them to work, say, 48 hours instead of 40 per week, 
may work even longer subject to the payment of overtime rates. 


The rates prescribed are either time and a third or time and a half. 


There are, however, some cases in which it is provided that over- 
time rates must be paid for all hours worked in excess of 8 hours per 
day, even though the weekly maximum and the average hours cal- 
culated over a number of weeks are respected (codes for the boot 
and shoe and shipbuilding and ship-repairing industries), the rates 
paid being time and a third in the boot and shoe industry and at 
least time and a half, or otherwise according to the custom prevailing 
in each port, in the shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry. Occa- 
sionally, overtime rates may also be paid for all hours worked above 
the normal weekly hours, even though the average over a number 
of weeks is respected (modified P.R.A. for the advertising specialty 
industry). 


REPORTS AND SUPERVISION 


The National Industrial Recovery Act itself provides legal measures 
to secure the observance of codes of fair competition. It is provided 
(section 8 (c) ) that “ the several district courts of the United States 
are invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of 
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any code of fair competition ’, and that “ it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United States, in their respective 
districts, under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such violations. ” 

In addition, the codes themselves contain provisions destined to 
secure the observance of their terms. Thus, every code approved 
provides for the setting up of a “ Code Authority ” for the industry 
in question. This Code Authority may be an existing employers’ 
organisation, such as the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
the Board of Directors of the American Iron and Steel Institute, or 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, or may be a 
committee appointed by such an organisation as the Cotton Textile 
Institute or the National Institute of Wool Manufacturers. In some 
cases a number of associations have the right to appoint members 
of the Code Authority (coat and suit industry, men’s clothing industry). 
One or more representatives of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion or persons appointed by the President are usually also members 
of the Code Authority, without vote. Workers’ representatives are 
found on such bodies in the coat and suit industry (2 members out of 10 
are selected by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union) ; 
and in the Men’s Clothing Code Authority 5 out of 18 members are 
representatives of labour appointed by the Administrator on nomina- 
tion by the Labour Advisory Board of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. 

These Code Authorities have in most cases the power to examine 
all books and accounts and so far as is necessary to ascertain whether 
they are observing the provisions of the code, and to call upon the 
industry for the necessary statistical and other reports, relevant to 
various subjects, including hours of work. The provisions calling for 
information on hours of work, etc., are usually comprehensive in 
scope, though the details appear in many cases to have been left over 
for later consideration. Thus, in the iron and steel industry, “ the 
Board of Directors shall have power to require each member to fur- 
nish ... such information concerning ... hours of labour... as the 
Board of Directors shall deem necessary and proper in order to effec- 
tuate the purpose of the Code and Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act.” It may be required that the reports, which may have 
to be certified, be in such form and furnished at such intervals as shall 
be prescribed by the Code Authority. In a few codes monthly reports 
containing information on “ actual hours worked by the various occupa- 
tional groups ”’ are required in the code itself, as in the codes for the 
automobile, cotton textile, men’s clothing and underwear industries. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, in a few months, by means of a widespread system of regula- 
tion by industries, most of the industrial and commercial establish- 
ments in the United States have become subject to a code of fair 
competition or an agreement which inter alia provides for maximum 
hours of work. 
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One of the essential and suggestive features of these regulations 
is the close co-operation which was maintained during their prepara- 
tion between the Government and the various interested parties. 
Not only did the employers themselves prepare the regulations for 
their respective industries, but other parties concerned, the workers 
and the consumers, were given a full opportunity to make their 
claims, and to suggest alterations to the codes adopted in the course 
of the impartial hearings held by the Administration on every code 
submitted before its adoption. 

The principal aim has been the reduction and relief of unemploy- 
ment and the improvement of standards of labour. Even if the 35-hour 
week which was provided for factory workers in the President’s 
Re-employment Agreement could not be applied to all industries. the 
40-hour week has been very widely adopted and is only exceeded in 
the case of a few industries or trades. The result on re-employment 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act and of the other measures 
of economic reconstruction noted up to date is very appreciable, as 
President Roosevelt stated on 28 October that he was convinced that 
at least four million persons had been given employment. * 

The main characteristic of the hours of work provisions is the 
elasticity in the distribution of the hours of work, which may be 
spread over a number of weeks or even months, thus enabling industries 
to cope with peak periods or seasonal or other unforeseen rushes of 
work without it being necessary for recourse to be had to overtime. The 
abuses to which this elasticity might give rise are mitigated by pro- 
visions fixing the maximum working day and week. This method is 
intended to ensure greater stability in the numbers employed in any 
undertaking, and, consequently, to reduce the seasonal variations 
in unemployment. 

This being the case, the right to overtime, i.e. work in excess of the 
average weekly hours of work prescribed in the codes or agreements, 
is limited to a small number of definite cases in such a way that it 
cannot be used as a factor in competition. Overtime is usually limited 
to workers immediately concerned in emergencies or directly affected 
by an unforeseen contingency, though there are certain reservations 
made with regard to cases in which a shortage of competent labour 
may arise and in connection with industries or services which have to 
provide regular services to the public. 

This method of regulation of hours of work in the United States 
shows the advantages from the point of view of re-employment 
which may be derived from a reduction of hours of work to, as a rule, 
40 a week, and also the elasticity which it appears necessary to intro- 
duce in any such system of regulation whilst providing safeguards 
for the protection of workers against excessively long hours in any 
day or week. 





1 New York Herald, 24 Oct. 1983. 
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Operation of Laws providing Benefits in case 
of Injury, Sickness, Old Age, and Death 
in Great Britain 


Benefits are secured to the employed population and their depend- 
ants in case of physical incapacity and death under four principal 
Acts : the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the National Health Insur- 
ance Act, the Old-Age Pensions Act, and the Widows’, Orphans’, and 
Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act. A brief description of the pro- 
visions of each of these Acts is given below, together with statistics 
illustrating their scope, income, and expenditure. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Legal Provisions 


Workmen’s compensation was instituted in 1897. 

The right to compensation is conferred on all employed persons, 
save non-manual workers whose remuneration exceeds £350 a year. 

Insurance is optional. Most employers insure with insurance 
companies or mutual indemnity associations. The chief insurance 
companies have agreed to fix premiums in such a way that 624% per 
cent. thereof is expended on compensation. 

Compensation is payable for personal injury by accident arising 
out of and in the course of employment, and for injury to health 
from specified occupational diseases. It consists in cash benefits only. 

During total incapacity the injured workman receives from the 
fourth day a weekly payment varying from 75 to 50 per cent. of his 
wages according as his wages vary from 25s. to 50s. a week or more ; 
maximum : 30s. a week. During partial incapacity he receives a like 
percentage of his wage loss. 

The amount of compensation payable in case of death varies 
according to the wages of the workman and the degree in which his 
survivors were dependent on him. Where survivors wholly dependent 
are left, the compensation is a lump sum of three years’ wages ; 
maximum : £800 ; minimum : £200. In addition, children each receive 
compensation at the rate of 15 per cent. of wages until they reach 
the age of 16. Maximum total compensation : £600. 


Statistics 


It is estimated that about 16,000,000 workmen are covered by the 
legislation, that the amount of compensation paid in 1931 was about 
£7,500,000, and that the total cost to employers in that year was about 
£11,000,000. 
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Detailed statistics of the number of compensable cases and of the 
amount of compensation paid are collected for seven important 
branches of economic activity : shipping, factories, railways, docks, 
mines, quarries, and constructional work (excluding building). These 
statistics are summarised in the following table : 


COMPENSATION IN SEVEN IMPORTANT BRANCHES 
OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 





Incapacity Death 








C - Co = 
Cases | sation sation 
(£000’s) (£000’s) 








1913 ? 7,509 2,767 595 480,668 
1920 + 8,348 5,222 756 385,517 
1925 7,541 5,778 3,030 865 476,085 
1927 7,403 5,553 2,567 763 458,419 
1928 7,434 5,684 2,735 773 464,220 
1929 7,450 5,762 2,819 808 481,421 
1930 7,182 5,664 2,621 752 461,130 


19381 6,914 | 396,571) 5,402 2,315 665 398,886 
































+ Including Ireland. 


Compensation. Between 1917 and 1928 the rates of compensation 
were raised in order to take account of the increase in the cost of 
living. In 1924 the scale was permanently modified and the amount 
payable in case of death was considerably increased. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
Legal Provisions 


Compulsory health insurance was instituted in 1911. 

Insurance is compulsory for all employed persons save non-manual 
workers whose remuneration exceeds £250 a year. Persons whose 
terms of employment secure to them equivalent benefits are exempted. 

The collection of contributions and the service of cash benefits 
is undertaken by about 7,500 approved mutual benefit societies freely 
established by groups of insured persons. Medical benefit is adminis- 
tered on a territorial basis by about 200 local insurance committees 
representing insured persons, doctors, and the local authority. Societies 
and committees are supervised by the Ministry of Health and the 
Department of Health for Scotland. 

The scheme is financed by a joint contribution from the insured 
person and his employer and by a State subsidy. 


The joint contribution is payable weekly as follows : 
Employer Insured Total 


Man 4d. 44d. 9d. 
Woman 4d. 4d. 8 4d. 
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The State pays a proportion (one-seventh for men and one-fifth for 
women) of the cost of benefits and administration, and, until 1931, 
the entire cost of central administration. 

The benefits comprise medical, sickness, disablement, maternity, 
and additional benefits. 

Medical benefit consists of medical treatment and supply of drugs, 
afforded as long and as often as necessary. 

Sickness benefit is a weekly payment from the fourth day of 
incapacity for 26 weeks at the rate of 15s. for men and 12s. for women 
(10s. for married women in 1988 and after). The qualifying period 
for the full rate of benefit is 104 contribution weeks. 

Disablement benefit is a weekly payment equal to half the rate of 
sickness benefit for the further duration of incapacity. The qualify- 
ing period is 104 contribution weeks. 

Maternity benefit consists of a lump sum of £2 for an uninsured 
wife and £4 for an insured wife. 

Any approved society which, at its quinquennial valuation, is 
found to have a disposable surplus may use it for the provision of 
increased cash benefits and for paying part of the cost of dental, 
ophthalmic, hospital, and other treatments. 


Statistics 


NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS 





000’s Year 








13,687 1928 
15,279 1929 
15,835 


16,498 




















RECEIPTS AND ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
(£000’s) 





Contri- State Funds 
butions Interest subsidy at end of year 





16,797 618 5,737 22,983 
22,688 8,271 10,206 81,441 
27,721 5,644 8,073 126,627 
26,382 5,571 7,578 125,178 
25,979 5,660 7,185 126,429 
26,005 5,585 7,631 125,696 
26,0389 5,980 7,835 126,426 
25,769 6,202 7,074 127,936 
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Contributions. As from July 1920 the rates of the weekly joint 
contribution were increased simultaneously with the increase of 
benefit rates, from 7d. to 10d. in the case of men and from 6d. to 9d. 
in the case of women. They were decreased to 9d. and 814d. respectively 
as from January 1926 because, with the introduction of old-age 
pensions at 65, disablement benefit ceased to be payable at that age 
instead of at 70 as formerly. 


State Subsidy. As from July 1920 the amount of the State subsidy 
in the case of women was reduced from one-fourth to two-ninths of 
the cost of benefits and their administration. As from April 1922 
the special subsidy granted in 1920 towards the increased cost of 
medical benefit was discontinued. As from January 1926 the 
amount of the State subsidy was reduced, from two-ninths to one- 
seventh, in the case of men, and to one-fifth, in the case of women, 
of the cost of benefits and their administration. 


F Accumulated Funds. The accumulated funds have remained at 
about the same level since 1925, their growth being checked by the 
allocation of large sums for the provision of additional benefits. 


EXPENDITURE 
(£000’s) 





Benefits 





Maternity 





6,458 1,368 
6,163 1,924 
10,3389 1,704 
13,084 1,788 
11,276 1,750 
18,215 1,735 
11,178 1,802 
11,087 1,762 
































Sickness, Disablement, and Maternity Benefits. As from July 1920 
the rates of these benefits were increased by about one-half. As from 
July 1921 the figures include the expenditure on supplements to the 
statutory benefits, granted by way of additional benefits. 


Other Benefits. As from May 1921 sanatorium benefit was abolished. 
As from July 1921 additional treatment benefits have been provided. 
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Non-ContTRIBUTORY PENSIONS 


Legal Provisions 


Non-contributory pensions were instituted in 1908. 

They are payable as of right to British subjects who have resided 
in Great Britain for 12 years out of the 20 years preceding attainment 
of the pensionable age and whose means do not exceed a prescribed 
amount. 

If a person has been in receipt of a contributory old-age pension 
up to the age of 70 (see below : “ Contributory Pensions ”’), he is eligible 
for a non-contributory pension from the age of 70 at the full rate 
without any condition as to nationality, period of residence, or means. 

Non-contributory pensions are administered by the State in con- 
junction with the local authorities. 

The whole cost of non-contributory pensions is borne by the 
State. 

Non-contributory pensions are payable for life from the age of 
70 (50 in the case of blind persons). 

The full rate of the pension is 10s. a week (£26 5s. a year). In the 
case of persons who have not hitherto been in receipt of a contributory 
pension, the full rate is reduced by the amount of any yearly means 
in excess of £26 5s. (excluding the first £39 of unearned yearly means). 


Statistics 
NUMBER AND COST OF NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS AWARDED 
SUBJECT TO NATIONALITY, RESIDENCE, AND MEANS CONDITIONS 











Number of beneficiaries c | 

Year ost 

: . (£000’s) 

Bs full rate at Ba Total 

1913 738,646 43,283 781,929 9,822 
1920 774,937 58,425 828,362 20,696 
1925 1,041,100 29,993 1,071,093 27,017 
1927 972,621 23,357 995,978 26,808 
1928 926,287 24,508 950,795 25,474 
1929 901,263 25,472 926,785 24,377 
1930 855,204 25,097 880,301 238,632 
1931 804,831 24,827 829,658 22,219 























As from July 1926 persons insured under the contributory pension 
scheme and their wives became entitled to non-contributory pensions 
without any condition as to nationality, residence, or means. Year 
by year the number of pensions awarded subject to conditions dimin- 
ishes while, as the next table shows, that of unconditional pensions 
increases. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS PAYABLE FROM AGE 70 TO PERSONS PREVIOUSLY 
IN RECEIPT OF CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS 








> Cost , 7 Cost 
Year Number (£000’s) Year Number (£000’s) 
1927 289,681 6,022 1930 551,851 13,044 
1928 366,786 8,578 1931 647,795 15,630 
1929 446,596 10,541 





























CoNTRIBUTORY PENSIONS 


Legal Provisions 


Widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory pensions were insti- 
tuted in 1925. 

Insurance is compulsory for the same persons as are liable to 
National Health Insurance, and also for some classes of employed 
persons not so liable. 

Contributions are collected with those of health insurance. 

The funds are administered, and the pensions are awarded, by the 
Ministry of Health and the Department of Health for Scotland. 

The scheme is financed by a joint contribution from the insured 
person and his employer and by a State subsidy. 


The joint contribution payable weekly is as follows : 


Employer Insured Total 
Man 4d. 414d. 9d. 
Woman 2d. 2d. 41d. 


In principle the State pays the difference between expenditure 
and the income from contributions. 

In particular it pays the whole cost of pensions granted in respect 
of risks which matured before the commencement of the scheme 
(January 1926). Moreover, it pays the whole cost of non-contributory 
pensions from the age of 70 awarded to persons previously in receipt of 
contributory pensions (see above: “ Non-Contributory Pensions ’’). 

The benefits comprise pensions between the ages of 65 and 70 for 
insured persons and their wives, and pensions for widows and orphans 
of insured persons. 

The old-age pensions for an insured man and his wife amount to 
10s. a week each. The qualifying period is 5 years’ insurance. 

The widow of an insured person is entitled to 10s. a week until 
remarriage plus 5s. for the first and 3s. for every other child under 16. 





cata s 
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The orphan’s pension amounts to 7s. 6d. a week. The qualifying 
period for widows’ and orphans’ pensions is 8 years’ insurance. 

The widow of a man who was insured under National Health 
Insurance but who died before the commencement of the contributory 
pension scheme is entitled to a pension only if she has attained the age 
of 55 or has a child under 16 dependent on her. 


Statistics 


NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS 








Year 000’s Year 000’s 
1927 17,206 1930 17,423 
1928 17,078 1931 17,653 
1929 17,200 























RECEIPTS AND ACCUMULATED FUNDS 








(£000’s) 
Contri- State Fund 
Year belles Interest subsidy Total at ded ofl ade 
1927 23,254 1,097 4,000 28,351 37,426 
1928 23,300 1,798 4,000 29,098 42,699 
1929 24,077 1,999 4,000 30,076 46,330 
1930 23,438 2,208 9,000 34,646 46,369 
1931 22,871 2,164 10,000 35,035 40,539 


























State Subsidy. In 1980 the subsidy was raised from £4 million to 
£9 million a year, and thereafter increases by £1 million annually 
until a constant figure of £21 million is reached ; this increase was 
necessitated by a large extension of the right to widows’ pensions 
which took effect in 1930. 


Accumulated Funds. The decrease in accumulated funds in 1981 
is due partly to the fact that expenditure had already begun to exceed 
income, and partly to the transfer of £1,125,000 to National Health 
Insurance in order to strengthen its finances against the effects of 
unemployment. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


























EXPENDITURE 
(£000’s) 
Pensions 
Year — a ee a Administration Total 
orphans’ 
1927 8,044 3,004 900 11,948 
1928 9,147 18,655 1,024 23,826 
1929 10,614 14,731 1,100 26,445 
1930 16,890 16,362 1,355 34,607 
1931 21,087 17,348 1,805 39,740 








Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions. As from July 1980 elderly child- 
less widows of persons liable to National Health Insurance but deceased 
before the commencement of the contributory pension scheme became 
entitled to widows’ pensions ; hence the rapid rise in expenditure. 
The same fact is reflected also in the figures of the following table : 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS 



































Year Widows Children 65-70 Total 
1927 194,498 262,938 _— 457,436 
1928 238,351 272,255 529,663 1,035,269 
1929 280,162 285,445 569,952 1,135,559 
1930 534,626 308,486 629,705 1,472,817 
669,171 326,557 663,892 1,659,620 

















STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics 
for each country are added and will be found after the tables. Figures 
showing the movements in different industries and occupations will 
be found in the various issues of the I.L.0. Year-Book. Yearly figures 
(averages for twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 
onwards and are in some cases computed by the Office. Unless other- 
wise indicated the monthly figures refer to the end of each month. 
The countries are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


I, Unemployment. 

Statistics are now given for 32 countries. Owing to differences in 
the methods of compilation and in the definition of unemployment, 
comparisons between the figures are not generally possible. If not 
otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly 
unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance or some other compulsory 
scheme do they approach completeness. Their principal value is in 
indicating the fluctuations from time to time, A only between such 
movements are international comparisons possible ; the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 

nding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
egislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of registration 
of the unemployed, in the amount of “short time ” worked, and in 
“ normal ” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded 
level of unemployment which does not correspond to changes in em- 
ployment. here available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
a definitions ; thus here too international comparisons are not 
ossible. 
The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
ublications of the Office1; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


(Continued on page 123.) 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 
Employment Exchanges : An International Study of Placing Activities, Chapter VI ; 
Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 18 ; Geneva, 1933. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Employment : Unemployment | Employment 
, agne exchange —— insurance exchange 
union returns statistics statistics statistics 
Date U loyed 
Percentage Unemployed Saas smemaproy’ 
r ployed in receipt 
unemployed registered of benefit y agmeeg 
Par- Per Per u Per | registered 
Wholly | sian y Number ome. Number cent. || Number |. eG 
1927 8.7 3.4 1,353,000 * e 31,032 7.0 172,450 | * 200,112 
1928 8.6 5.7 1,353,000* vd 45,669 10.8 156,185 | 12.3 182,444 
1929 13.2 7.5 1,915,025 ep 47,359 11.1 164,509 | 12.8 192,062 
1930 22.2 13.4 3,139,455 . 84,767 19.3 || 208,389 | 16.3 242,612 
1931 34.3 20.0 4,573,218 » 117,866 27.4 261,222 |21.3 300,223 
1932 43.8 22.6 579, 30.2 120,454 29.0 309,969 | 27.2 377,894 
1932 Nov. 43.2 22.1 5,355,428 28.9 115,042 28.1 329,707 | 28.8 409,633 
Dec. 45.1 22.7 5,772,984 81.7 ® ° 367,829 |32.2 449,899 
1933 Jan. 46.2 23.7 6,013,612 33.1 bd e 397,920 | 34.9 478,034 
Feb. 47.4 24.1 6,000,958 33.1 109,182 | 26.5 || 401,321 | 35.2 y 
March 52.7% | 22.2% 5,598,855 30.5 bd e 379,693 | 33.3 455,538 
April 46.3 22.6 5,331,252 29.1 e e 350,552 | 30.7 423,305 
May 44.7 21.6 5,038,640 26.9 106,652 25.7 || 320,955 | 28.1 391,844 
June ad ° 4,856,942 25.9 e 307,873 | 27.0 380,785 
July a wd 4,463,841 ¢ 24.1 * id bd 300,762 | 26.4 375,262 
Aug. 26.3" |" 17.1* 4,124,288 22.0T 104,560 25.1 || 291,224 | 25.5 365,985 
Sept. 22.3 11.5 3,849,222 20.7 ° s 279,053 | 24.5 354,899 
Oct. 20.9 14.0 3,744,860 20.2 ° * 280,381 | 24.6 357,628 
Nov. _ _— 3,714,646 20.1f —_ — 300,477 | 26.3 _ 
Base 
poe | 4,930,731 18,507,710 t | 416,426 | 1, 140,616 * 
2 Incomplete figures. * New series; returns from the German Labour Front. 
* Figures calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. 
* Not including persons employed in labour camps. 
BELGIUM BULGARIA) CANADA 
| 
Unemployment insurance statistics . Employment 
Official | Trade union returns exchange 
Date Unemployed estimates statistics 
Wholly Partially Westies Unemployed Applicants 
oni Per Per —_— aN Per or work 
a “sd cent, Beuber cent. ployed - 4 cent. registered 
1927 11,112 1.8 23,763 3.9 ° 8,142 4.9 13,541 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 e 8,120 4.5 12,758 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 11,488 5.7 14,966 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 ’ 22,873 11.1 33,008 
1931 79,186 10.9 121,890 16.9 © 33,625 16.8 71,385 
1932 161,468 19.0 175,259 20.7 22,063 38,777 22.0 75,140 
| 1932 Nov. 157,206 17.5 145,547 16.2 22,745 36,783 22.8 85,135 
Dec. 171,028 18.6 155,669 16.9 22,745 39,607 25.5 74,755 
| 1933 Jan. 207,136 22.1 196,237 20.9 27,532 39,525 25.5 81,061 
Feb. 201,305 21.0 185,052 19.3 28,837 37,908 24.3 78,673 
March 195,715 20.1 186,942 19.2 28,067 , 002 25.1 79,964 
April 180,143 18.2 187,222 18.8 23,288 37,659 24.5 235 
May 162,781 16.4 176,174 17.7 29,356 35,201 23.8 77,306 
June 145,881 14.4 58,005 15.5 29,138 32,756 21.8 73,687 
July 142,119 13.7 168,653 16.3 18,313 32,131 21.2 73,003 
Aug. 135,105 13.5 162,361 16.3 17,710 30,096 19.9 74,868 
Sept. 138,131 13.8 163 ,067 16.1 18,865 29,492 19.8 804 
Oct. 146 ,988 14.5 144,998 14.4 20,477 29,417 19.8 94,425 
Nov. —_ — — —_ — 29.988 f 20.4 94.352 
Base | 
figure 998,086 | ad 147,000 e 
il] 














The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ”’. 





The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 













































































CHILE DENMARK DANZIG |/Estonta? Unitep STaTEs 
(Free City of) 
Em- Em- | Employ- || Employ- ‘ 
ployment || Trade union fund| ployment|;} ment ment Trade union seturns Estimates 
exchange returns exchange || exchange || exchange (American 
Date statistics statistics || statistics || statistics || Percentage unemployed St 5 pen 
of Labour 
Appli- Unemployed Appli- Unem- Usem- Unweighted 
a uae Numbe Per tor ror Bh» nat Ployed || Weighted Wholl Par- 
registered * | cent. registere registered 7 tially 
1927 ad 61,705 22.5 65,620 nd 3,037 S ° e 
1928 * 50,226 18.5 51,864 S 2,629 9.2 13 e 
1929 bd 42,817 15.5 44,581 12,905 3,181 8.2 12 e 
1930 * 39,631 13.7 40,551 18,291 3,054 14.5 21 19 
1931 29,345 53,019 17.9 59,430 24,898 3,632 19.1 26 21 
1932 107,295 99,508 31.7 126,039 33,244 7,121 23.8 32 21 
1932 Nov. | 126,984 || 112,506 | 35.1 | 146,308 | 35,507 || 10,715 | 24.2 | 32 23 
Dec. 123,216 || 138,335 42.8 173,236 39,042 13,727 24.9 34 22 
1933 Jan. 99.510 || 141,354 43.5 187,284 40,726 16,511 25.8 35 20 
Feb. 92,075 || 139,831 42.8 189,805 39,843 15,437 26.0 34 20 
March 74,770 || 116,762 35.4 166,376 38,313 14,512 26.6 34 22 
April 74,852 95,619 28.6 139,781 36,205 11,680 26.1 33 21 
May 66,865 81,535 24.3 | 100,547 33,372 4,858 25.8 33 20 
June 66,022 73,542 21.9 87,644 29,622 2,822 24.5 31 21 
July _ 73,338 21.7 86,394 28,714 1,580 24.1 31 20 
Aug. 58,510 72,559 21.4 »222 26, 2,046 23.7 31 20 
Sept. 64,093 72,017 20.9 84,205 25,219 3,880 22.4 29 20 
Oct. _— 80,565 23.2 88,957 24,628 6,491 21.9T 27 21 
Nov. _ 90,3897 | 25.7 99,607 25,486 _ _ 27t 22 
Base figure | * | 347,386 | * | ae | 620,000 





1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 



























































FINLAND FRANCE? GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Employ-| Statistics of Employ- . a 
a Socal a ee yg Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date exchange} ployment statistics exchange 
statistics | commissions statistics wey unemployed | Unemployed owing to) 
cluding casuals te pages 
Unem- Un- Unemployed sone a — = 
ployed in receipt | tions for 
registered employed of relief work Number Fan. 4 Number = | 
1927 1,868 . 33,549 47,289 899,093 7.4 263,077 2.3 | 
1928 1,735 ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 903 2.6 
1929 3, od 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 vad 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 11,522 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 64,441 273,412* 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 45 | 
1932 Nov. 21,690 81,022 255,411 292,816 2,328,920 18.2 520,105 4.0 
Dec, 20,289 82,626 277,109 306,952 2,314,528 18.1 461,274 3.6 
1933 Jan. 23,178 76,862 316,259 352,648 2,422,808 18.9 532,640 4.2 
Feb. 20,731 69,386 331,816 369,862 2,394,106 18.7 520,808 41 
March} 19,083 ,300 314,190 350,246 2,310,062 18.0 511,309 4.0 
April | 17,732 53,386 238,441 345,393 2,200,397 17.2 536,882 42 
May 13,082 42,402 276,597 307,725 2,128,614 16.6 497,705 3.9 
June 11,479 27,384 252,275 281,579 2,029,185 15.8 468,868 3.6 
July 13,437 19,660 239,692 269,872 2,000,923 15.5 ' 4.0 
Aug. 15,269 22,646 234,087 3, 1,970,379 15.3 488,365 38 
Sept. 17,134 31,306 226,634 251,951 1,976,870 15.3 398,214 3.4 
Oct 17,752 42,151 232,880 261,486 1,973,120 15.3 361,434 28 
Nov _ _ 257,836 286,882 1,965,138 15.3 343,641 2.6 
Base figure | e | ° | S » | 12,883,000 
1 The figures, which used to relate to the end of the last complete week in each month, have been rep 


hy those relating to the end of the week ending nearest to the end of each month. 
2 From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices, 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. 


The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”’. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
HuNGARY a Inisu Fags Stats’ ITaLy JaPan 
-- <n Employment Social insurance Official 
exchange statiotina exchange statistics fund statistics estimates 
statis: 
Date Mee eee Unemployed Unemployed 
ey es 
for work || registered || 00 "nem, | Total || Wholly | Partially || Number = 
benefit 
1927 13,881 e e 21,100 278,484 97,054 e e 
1928 14,715 e e 22,721 324,422 38,457 e e 
1929 15,173 > . 20,860 || 300,787 16,154 * * 
1930 3,592 S e 22,176 425,437 ’ 368,465 5.2 
1931 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 28,721 41 5.9 
1932 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817 || 1,006,442 468 489,168 6.9 
1932 Nov. 71,831 12,725 23,102 (102,747 || 1,038,757 36,349 481,213 6.7 
ec. 75,288 12/856 22,694 | 102,619 || 1,129, 37.644 403 64 
1933 Jan. 78,020 12,399 26,543 95,577 || 1,225,470 33,003 032 6.1 
Feb. 70,039 13,417 25,483 88,747 || 1,229,387 34,506 438,250 6.1 
March 69,207 14,177 22,916 i 1,081,536 29,129 424,287 5.8 
April 65,793 13,981 19,016 70,039 || 1,025,754 51,871 414,392 5.7 
May 61,037 14,479 17,220 65.296 || 1,000,128 45,183 429,295 5.9 
June ,026 14,519 16,660 60,578 883,621 38,815 428,708 5.9 
July 52,351 14,792 16,114 56,230 824,195 * 229,217* 418,177 5.8 
Aug. 52,569 15,304 16,001 55,590 888,560 259,640 413,646 5.7T 
Sept. 50,978 15,571 16,768 | 58,937 || 907,463 , _ _ 
Oct. 50,978T — 20,424 71,586 962,868 vd _ — 
Nov. = = 20,194 | 82,565 || 1,006,215 * ons ane 
Base figure | . | * | * | * | 7,297,109f 





! The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of 



























































the month. * Employment exchange statistics. 
LaTVIA Norway New ZEALAND PALESTINE | RUMANIA 
Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ment Trade union fund ment Lemna Official ment 
Date ex returns exchange exchange statistics estimates | exchange 
statistics statistics statistics 
Applica- Unemployed Appli 
4 pplicants | Employed Unem- 
cot eh Per br 2 for work | on _aA a... #F ployed 
registered Number esnt. relief wo! tered 
1927 3,131 8,561 25.4 23,889 e e re e 
1928 4,700 6,502 19.2 21,759 be e ° 10,373 
1929 5,617 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 3,104 7,288 
1930 4,851 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,003 * 4,833 23,686 
1931 8,709 ° 22.3 27,479 41,430* ° 24,083 35,737 
1932 14,587 14,790 30.8 33,831 51,549 40,173 18,239 ,890 
1932 Nov. 17,601 16,717 34.2 38,807 52,477 47,129 11,700 30,651 
Dec. 17,314 20,735 42.4 41,571 52,523 47,374 16,200 38,471 
1933 Jan. 14,777 19,249 39.3 40,642 51,698 ,860 17,600 797 
eb. 13,886 19,673 40.0 42,460 49,971 44,693 19,100 45,371 
March 13,087 18,992 38.5 42,437 51, 45,393 18,000 44,294 
April 10,377 17,678 35.7 39,846 53,171 47,719 17,100 37,532 
May 5,993 15,335 30.9 35,803 55,477 531 15,250 30,336 
June 3,769 13,532 27.2 30,394 56,563 50,858 18,600 24,685 
July 3,690 12,995 26.0 25,918 57,169 52,122 21,800 21,084 
Aug. 3,930 14,204 28.4 27,459 56,750 x 21,250 20,173 
Sept. 3,140 15,431 30.9 32,848 56,173 51,872 19,000 17,551 
Oct. 404 15,682 31.3 35,223 54,105 ’ 18,000 17,031 
Nov. 10.195T — _— 39,723 —_ — 17,600 20,125 
Base figure * | 50,142 a | ee ies wx. 





* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


* Modified series. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”. 


The sign f signifies : “ p 


Th 


* Including persons employed on public relief works, 


o< aii teat “ figures not yet received ”. 








a= ang 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
NETHERLANDS PoLaNnD PORTUGAL SwEpEN 
Unemployment | Employment Employment Employment Trade union Employment 
insurance uchang® |i.x change statistics|| — returns exchange 
Date statistics * statistics statistics 
Applications for 
Unemployed Ueenploged one registered Unemployed Unemployed ‘poe 
or wor 
Per registered Per registered Per ‘ 
Number | cont. Number | ont. Number | oont. registered 
1927 26,868 9.0 e 165,340 7.4 | ° 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 22,009 6.9 e 125,552* 08 bd 29,716 10.6 24,399 
1929 27,775 7.5 bad 129,450 4.9 ° 32,621 * | 10.7? 21,770 
1930 41,281 7 ad 226,659 8.9 bad 42,016 12.2 25,156 
1931 87,659 18.7 e 299,502 12.7 be 64,815 17.2 40,938 
1932 161,565 29.9 | 271,092 || 255,582 11.9 33,352 89,922 22.8 82,235 
1932 Nov. 161,035 30.5 | 310,376 || 177,459 8.4 18,203 97,666 24.5 109,847 
Dec. 208,697 34.5 | 350,770 || 220,245 10.4 21,001 129,002 31.5 110,004 
1933 Jan. 254,271 41.8 | 398,641 || 266,601 12.5 26,133 120,156 29.1 135,142 
Feb. 232,840 38.1 385, 044 13.2 27,957 118,251 27.8 138,131 
March 184,776 30.0 | 342,152 || 279,779 13.2 28,223 121,456 29.0 49,045 
April 163,112 26.5 | 312,752 || 258,599 12.1 28,715 110,055 25.9 136,580 
May 149,320 28.7 | 292,705 || 239,542 11.3 28,552 93,360 22.3 116,843 
June 144.105 27.7 | 275,471 || 224,566 10.6 27,940 485 214 103,857 
July 146,513 27.7 | 280,237 || 215,017 10.1 21,426 83,771 19.8 208 
Aug. 152,486 29.0 274,859 || 206,471 9 21,622 76,686 20.0 108,769 
Sept. 149,976 28.6 | 287,827. || 202,065 9. 21,801 77,013 19.7 119,020 
Oct. 145,645T | 28.1f | 302,014 || 215, "415 10.1f _ 79,678 20.2T 132,902 
Nov. 152, ,002F | 29.5f | 304,875T — _ _ _ —_ 137, 557 
Base figure 516,353 ° 2,125,000 ¢ * 394,877 * 
1 Monthly averages based on weekly figures. 
* Up to 1927, last week of the month ; + ctereuts, monthly averages. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 
aes Cue an SwitTzERLAND CzECHOSLOVAKIA YuGosLavia 
Employment |} Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment |} Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange ex 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in _ 
Unemployed unemployed Aplications receipt of benefit a nm Unemployed 
registere Par- or wor Per . registered 
registered 
Wholly tially Number cont. 
1927 a 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,626 1.6 52,869 e 
1928 ° 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,342 14 ‘ 6,781 
1929 6,591 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,465 
1930 9,286 3.4' 7.2% 12,881 52,047 4.6 105,442 8,198 
1931 20,963 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 10, 018 
1932 41,373 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14, 761 
1932 Nov. 41,962 10.3 11.3 68,286 190,779 13.5 608,809 11,670 
Dec. 44,311 13.6 11.9 81,887 239,959 16.9 746,311 14,248 
1933 Jan. 45,700 17.0 114 101,111 300,210 20.5 872,775 23,574 
Feb. 45,101 16.5 11.6 96,273 305,036 20.7 $20,182 25,346 
March 42,258 12.1 10.7 71,809 295,297 20.2 877,955 22,609 
April 40,082 $.8 9.6 60,894 264,530 17.9 795,919 19,671 
May 37,341 8.7 8.9 57,163 247,687 16.6 726,629 15,115 
Jure 36,492 8.3 8.1 53,860 236,007 15.8 675,933 14,492 
July 35,053 7.8 7.5 50,864 6,843 15.1 640,360 11,710 
Aug. 34,840 7.8 7.6 50,207 224,375 15.0 625,836 9,841 
Sept. 35,287 7.6 6.9 49,140 210,426 | 14.1 622,561 10,043 
Oct. 35,836 8.4 6.3 56,399 213, paid 14. 4.31 629,992 10,419 
Nov. 37,096 — —_ 71,721 691,075 11 409 
Base figure S 455,373 S 1,497,197 e e 



































* Up to 1930, quarterly averages ; afterwards, monthly averages. 


The sign * signifies : “no 


exist ”’ 


The sign f signifies : : “ provisional 


The sign — 


goo : “ figures not yet received”. 
figure’’ 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 
Soutu AFRICA GERMANY Canapa * 
’ Sickness insurance Employers’ Trade union || Employers’ 
Date Employers’ returns statistics returns returns returns 
Index Index Employment a percentage of 
(July 1925=100) |} Number | (1 Jan. possible aumoer of: Percentage |} Index 
employed | 1925 Sg Pe 
Euro- = 
peans Total * = 100) workers ol ak 
1927 94.2 95.9 ° ° ad e 90.4 88.1 
1928 97.2 98.2 17,996,000 | 101.3 74.57 70.57 90.4 94.2 
1929 100.0 100.0 17,870,000 | 100.0 70.4 67.4 85.2 100.0 
1930 97.4 98.1 16,515,000 | 94.4 61.2 56.2 74.5 94.5 
1931 93.5 93.8 14,420,000 | 85.6 50.7 44.5 61.2 85.3 
1932 87.6 87.2 12, 518,000 62.5 41.9 35.7 50.5 72.5 
1932 Nov. 86.6 85.8 12,698,673 | 63.4 43.3 38.7 51.7 69.8 
Dec. 86.3 86.3 11,983,402 | 60.2 42.1 36.4 49.6 65.9 
1933 Jan. 85.8 86.4 11,487,211 58.2 40.3 33.4 48.2 64.6 
Feb. 87.2 88.0 11,532,788 | 58.8 40.3 34.0 46.9 64.5 
March | 88.2 88.3 12,192,696 | 62.4 42.1 36.0 ri 63.8 
April 88.5 88.6 12,697,620 | 65.2 43.8 38.7 48.6 * 65.1 
May 89.1 89.7 13,179,941 67.9 45.5 41.7 50.5% 67.7 
June 89.9 90.8 13,306,896 | 69.0 46.5 41.7 - 70.9 
July 90.7 91.7 13,435,581 69.2 47.3 41.5 od 73.1 
Aug. 91.1 92.6 13,715,795 ° 48.3 42.7 nd 74.2 
Sept. 92.0 93.3 13,920,977 ad 49.7 44.3 nd 75.8 
Oct. -- _ 14,062,337T > 50.7 45.6 . 76.6 
Nov. —_ —_— _ a 51.17 46.4T ° 77.0 
nas y P ; ” - ° 1,311,457* | 850,486 
ESsTonia UnitEp Srartes * FINLAND FRANCE Great BRITAIN 
Employ- Employers’ returns Employers’ Returns of labour 
Dete ers’ returns|| (Federal Reserve Board) returns inspectors _ Unemployment 
Index Index (1923-1825 = 100) a “7 Number | Percentage a fae 
(a ae in — jiemployed s of a 
7 same month! employed Index 
Factory month of Number 
= 100) Employed ‘« of 1930 on short (1924 
payrolls |} 1926=100) = 100 time employed | © 100) 
. 
1927 93.0 97.7 94.7 a e y 10,018,000 | 98.0 
1928 98.2 96.1 94.5 sf by * 10,023,000 | 98.0 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 “4 e e 10,223,000 | 100.0 
1930 95.8 86.8 81.2 ¥ 100.0 3.8 9,809,000 | 96.0 
1931 88.1 73.6 61.3 . 92.5 32.5 9,437,000 | 92.3 
1932 82.7 61.7 42.1 ” 80.7 49.8 9,367,000 | 91.7 
1932 my 79.7 60.5 38.8 * 80.3 43.1 9,362,000 | 91.6 
ec. 77.7 59.9 38.0 “ 80.5 38.5 9,442,000 | 92.4 
1933 Jan. 78.4 58.8 36.4 86 78.3 40.7 9,272'000 90.7 
Feb. 80.7 58.8 37.1 d 77.9 41.5 9,318,000 | 91.2 
March 82.8 56.1 34.3 a 78 3 40.0 9,415,000 | 92.1 
April 84.5 57.1 35.8 83 78.7 39.8 9,505,000 | 93.0 
May 90.4 59.9 39.0 * 78.9 39.5 9,619,000 | 94.1 
June 89.0 64.1 42.9 . 79.1 37.8 9,749,000 | 95.4 
July 85.2 69.3 46.3 91 80.9 36.7 9,745,000 | 95.3 
Aug. 83.8 72.5 51.7 - 80.1 36.6 9,796,000 | 95.9 
Sept. 84.3 73.5 53.5 “ 79.5 36.0 9,883,000 | 96.7 
Oct. —_ 73.1 53.3 _ 78.5 37.1 9,927,000 | 97.1 
Nov. —_ — -- ? 79.9 26.2 9,956,000 | 97.5 
ouiaan 32,074 | * * | 49,861 | 2,404,460 | 12,264,779 * 
+ The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures 
in parentheses give the original base years. * Including “ Natives ’’. * Incomplete figures. * The 
figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Base 


figure : 


signifies : 


employed + enamgnages. 
The sign * 


The sign f signifies : 


? Figure for July. 


“no figures exist ’’. 


The sign — signi ifies : 
“ provisional figure ” 


by _ not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT?! (cont.) 
HUNGARY ITALY | JAPAN LATVIA 
Social insurance Empl . Employers’ Sickness insurance 
Date statistics mployers’ returns returns statistics 
Index Index Percentage of Index Index 
Number | (1927 || (1926  |workers emplo (1926 cmahanes (1930 
ed = 100) || = 100) | on short time || = 100) ) = 100) 
1927 1,006,811 104.4 vad e 104.1 148,288 87.4 
1928 1,010,108 104.7 ° sa 99.2 161,483 94.7 
1929 965,489 100.0 100.0 8.9 100.0 171,195 100.0 
1930 934,485 96.9 93.0 20.8 90.0 179,636 105.3 
1931 838,181 87.0 81.2 24.2 81.7 168,208 98.9 
1932 817,713 84.8 70.4 28.4 82.0 140,977 83.2 
1932 Nov. —_ oe 70.8 23.5 83.9 145,499 85.3 
Dec. _ _ 70.0 26.6 84.5 140,983 82.1 
1933 Jan. 825,318 85.5 68.1 24.9 85.0 140,396 82.1 
Feb. 825,671 85.6 69.3 24.4 86.2 141,097 83.2 
March 834,488 86.4 71.2 23.0 87.3 144,254 84.2 
April 846,024 87.7 72.0 21.5 89.0 144,351 84.2 
May 871,212 90.3 72.0 20.0 89.5 150,689 88.4 
June 851,811 88.3 69.2 20.0 89.6 152,093 89.5 
July 841,739 87.3 72.9 18.6 90.0 153,507 89.5 
Aug. 851,009 88.2 72.4 18.2 90.3 153,078 89.5 
Sept. — _ 73.6 19.1 91.7 153,444 89.5t 
Oct. —_ — 73.3 19.3 — — ome 
Nov. -- - = -- — o = 
Number e * e e 
ow, | | 691,509 | 756,019t | 
POLAND SWEDEN SwiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA * 
Employers’ returns Social insurance statistics 
Date Employers’ Employers’ 
returns Social Board Federation returns Ind 
of Industries Number ndex 
employed (1928 
Index Index (1926-| Index (1925- Index phoy’ = 100) 
(1927 = 100) ||} 1930 = 100)| 1930 = 100) (1925 = 100) 
1927 89.5 ° 94.2 91.2 2,618 516 * 
1928 99.7 ° 98.1 97.3 2,487,640 99.3 
1929 100.0 ‘ 100.0 100.0 2,486,997 | 100.0 
1930 86.8 ° 100.0 96.5 2,446,197 97.6 
1931 73.9 » 91.3 88.5 2,312,596 92.3 
1932 63.3 . 85.6 76.1 2,069,244 82.6 
1932 Nov. 64.6 ° 84.6 ° 2,049,786 81.8 
Dec. 56.7 88.4 86.5 72.9 1,866,401 74.5 
1933 Jan. 56.7 84.6 “4 1,661,259 66.3 
Feb. 57.5 ° 85.6 nd 1,666,724 66.5 
March 59.5 86.0 83.7 72.5 1,718,406 68.6 
April 60.8 81.7 bi 1,868,580 74.6 
May 63.4 82.7 ° 1,984,931 79.2 
June 63.9 89.6 83.7 73.1 2,034,956 81.2 
July 64.3 ° 84.6 7 2,018,054 80.5 
Aug. 65.1 ° 84.6 “ 2,024,122 80.8 
Sept. 66.2 91.0 85.6 74.0 1,999,812 79.8 
Oct. 70.6T ° 85.6 ° 2,007,156T 80.1 
Nov. _ ° _ ° — — 
Number e . 4 
Bal 596,006 206,888 194,837 | 




















1 The 


figures in parentheses give the original base years. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. 


The sign — signifies : 


The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 


indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The 
* Average for the month. 


“ figures not yet received ”’. 
” 


























(Continued from page 116). 


II. Employment. 


Statistics are now given for 16 countries. In most cases they are 
based on returns from employers and indicate the changes in the 
number of employed workers in a selected number of mainly industrial 
establishments. The indexes are representative in character and for 
a variety of reasons they are valuable mainly for short-period compari- 
sons ; they do not, of course, give any information on the absolute 
extent of employment in any country at any one given date. In a 
few cases, however, the indexes are based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and they then cover the great majority of the working population. 
These statistics give a more reliable picture of fluctuations in the 
absolute extent of catphpmenil and the numbers of employed persons 
for the period in question have now been added. In order to facilitate 
international comparison the indexes have as far as possible been 
recalculated by the Office on 1929 as common base (= 100). The 
original base year is given in parentheses in the headings of the table. 


Sources AND NOTES 


South Africa: Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics (Office of Census and Sta- 
tistics). 
II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. This series refers to employment as reported by: (a) a 
selected number of firms in industry ; (6) the South African Railways ; (c) other 
transportation : and (d) mines and metallurgical works (exclusive of diamond 
diggings). In combining these figures, a double weight is given to (a). The index 
of total employment is subdivided into “ Europeans ” and “ Others” (i.e. Natives). 
The series for Natives is not reproduced in the table. The number employed in 
July 1925 is taken as base (= 100). 


Germany:  Reichsarbeitsblatt (Reichsarbeitsministerium). | Wochenbericht des 
Instituts fir Konjunkturforschung (Institut fir Konjunkturforschung). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union returns. This series comprised until March 1933 a large number 
of trade unions, covering workers in industry, mining, and the building trades, 
including unions which paid and those which did not pay unemployment benefit. 
Separate figures were given for wholly and partially unemployed. In March 19338 
the number of reporting unions was considerably decreased and in June 1938 these 
figures ceased to appear. In September of the same year a new series based on 
data from the “ German Labour Front’’ was introduced; no details as to the 
character of this series are yet available. The figures relate to the end of each 
month. 


Employment exchange statistics. This series refers to the total number of unem- 
ployed persons registered with private and public employment exchanges. It 
covers workers in all occupations, whether in receipt of benefit from unemploy- 
ment insurance or public funds or not, but since July 1983 persons employed in the 
“labour camps ” are excluded. The same person may be registered at more than 
one exchange and the figures include a certain amount of duplication. The figures 
relate to the end of each month. 

Since 1931 percentages of unemployment are calculated on the basis of the 
estimated number of persons covered by the statistics ; these persons consists of the 
following groups : 

(a) Persons insured against unemployment (Personenkreis der Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung). This group is calculated as follows: from the number of persons 
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compulsorily insured against sickness is deducted the number excluded from 
unemployment insurance, and to the result is added the number of persons who, 
though not compulsorily insured against sickness, are insured against unemploy- 
ment (i.e. mainly salaried employees earning more than RM. 3,600 but not more 
than RM. 8,400 per year). 

(b) Persons excluded from unemployment insurance, i.e. certain categories 
of agricultural workers, fishermen, apprentices, and certain minor categories of 
other workers. Since May 1933 domestic servants are also excluded, and since 
September of the same year agricultural workers. 

(c) Persons in receipt of welfare relief (Wohlfahriserwerbslose) and unemployed 
not in receipt of benefit or relief (Nichtunterstiitzte). 


II. Employment. 

Sickness insurance statistics. The statistics are based mainly on the returns 
of employed members in the compulsory sickness insurance funds, which cover 
practically the whole of the working population. The indexes are based on the 
number of members employed on 1 January 1925 (= 100) by the use of the “ chain 
system ”’, in order to allow for the fact that different numbers of funds are reporting 
each month. Before 1927 the statistics covered the total number of employed 
members belonging to the sickness insurance funds only, but from 1928 onwards 
the index is calculated in the following manner : to the number of employed persons 
compulsorily insured against sickness previously covered by the statistics are 
added those salaried employees who, though not insured against sickness, are 
covered by unemployment insurance, and from this total is deducted the number of 
persons incapacitated for work owing to sickness or childbirth and of persons 
insured against sickness and in receipt of ordinary or extended unemployment 
benefit. 

Employers’ returns. The statistics are compiled by the Federal Statistical 
Office and are based on returns from a great number of establishments (about 
6,000) in manufacturing industries and building. Two series of data are reproduced 
here : 

(a) The average number of workers employed during each month expressed 
as a percentage of the number of workers who could be employed if the factory 
was working at full capacity ( Arbeiterplatzkapazitdt). 

(b) The actual number of hours worked during each month expressed as a 
percentage of the number of hours which could be worked during normal hours 
on the assumption that all the available places are filled ( Arbeiterstundenkapazitdt). 


Trade union returns. The statistics are based on the trade union unemployment 
statistics, and are computed by adding the figures of partial unemployment, 
converted into its equivalent in terms of whole-time unemployment, to the figures 
of wholly unemployed, and deducting the percentage so obtained from 100. This 
series was discontinued in March 1933. 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics and Labour Report (Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union returns. This series covers workers in industry, mining, building, 
and transport, but excludes workers in permanent employment (such as railway- 
men) and casual workers (such as dockers) ; it includes unions which do not pay 
unemployment benefit. Persons out of work owing to sickness or accidents (but 
not to labour disputes) are counted as unemployed. The figures relate to workers 
who were unemployed for three days or more during the last week of the middle 
month of each quarter. The unemployed are subdivided yearly into the following 
groups : those out of work owing to lack of work, to sickness and accidents, or to 
other causes. 


Austria: Statistische Nachrichten (Bundesamt fir Statistik). 


I. Unemployment. 
Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Compulsory insurance covers 
practically all industrial workers (with the exception of those employed in districts 
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expressly classified as rural); it excludes agricultural, forestry, and domestic 
workers. The unemployment figures, however, refer to persons in receipt of ordinary 
and extended benefit, or occupied on public relief works, and include a small 
number of agricultural and domestic workers ; persons who have not completed 
their “ waiting period ” are excluded. The percentage of unemployment is calcul- 
ated by adding for each year to the number of persons insured against unemploy- 
ment (for the years 1928 and 1929 quarterly averages, from 1930 onwards twelve- 
monthly averages) the average number of applicants for work registered during 
the year. The figures relate to the last day of each month. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics, which are compiled in connec- 
tion with the operations of the public employment exchanges and the compulsory 
unemployment insurance system, cover workers in all trades and occupations ; 
they give the number of applicants for work registered at the end of each month. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail (Ministére de I’Industrie, du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance Sociale). 


I. Unemployment. 

Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. The voluntary unemployment 
insurance funds cover workers above 15 years of age engaged in mining, industry, 
building, transport, etc., but exclude those in agriculture and fishing ; persons 
below 18 years of age, however, receive benefit only if they have been working 
for an employer during at least six months, and insured persons above 65 years 
of age only if they have been working for 150 days during the last twelve months. 
Separate figures are given for wholly and partially (“ intermittently ”) unemployed. 
As wholly unemployed are considered workers who are without work because of the 
definite ending of their contract of employment (whether oral or written) with 
the employer. As partially unemployed are considered workers who are temporarily 
working less than “ normal” working days per week or month. Persons in their 
“ waiting period”, or having exhausted their right to benefit, or receiving relief 
from the emergency relief funds (fonds de crise), are considered as unemployed. 
The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Bulgaria : Communication to the International Labour Office (Central Statistical 
Office). 


I. Unemployment. 

Official estimates. These statistics are compiled by the Central Statistical 
Office on the basis of figures furnished by the Labour and Social Insurance Council ; 
they indicate the approximate number unemployed at the end of each month. 
The estimates are based on the number unemployed at the beginning of 1931 and 
on the movement of employment each month in some of the most important 
industrial establishments and other undertakings. 


Canada : Labour Gazette (Department of Labour). 
I. Unemployment. 


Trade union returns. The trade unions reporting include workers in industry, 
mining, forestry, fishing, transport, shipping, and public services. Persons who 
are’engaged in work outside their own trades or who are idle owing to illness are 
not considered as unemployed ; unions involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from the statistics. The figures relate to the end of each month. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics cover workers in all trades 
and occupations ; they give the number of applicants for work registered at the 
end of each month at the public employment exchanges. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives reports as to 
the number of workers employed from most of the larger employers of labour 
throughout Canada, in all industries except agriculture, fishing, mining, and 
highly specialised businesses, the returns being from firms employing 15 workers 
or more. The figures relate to the first of each month. The average number em- 
ployed in 1926 is taken as base (= 100). 
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Chile : Estadistica Chilena (Central Statistical Office). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics cover workers and salaried 
employees in all trades and occupations in the whole country ; they give the number 
of applicants for work registered at the end of each month at the public employment 


exchanges. 


Denmark: Siatistiske Efterretninger (Statistical Department) ; Socialt Tidskrift 
(Ministry of Social Affairs). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union fund returns. The statistics cover trade unions paying unemploy- 
ment benefit and include workers in agriculture, industry, commerce, transport, 
and the building trade. The figures include persons in their “ waiting period ” 
and on ordinary and extended benefit, but exclude persons out of work owing 
to strikes and lockouts ; they relate to the end of each month. 

Employment exchange statistics. The series refers to workers in all trades and 
occupations, and gives the number of applicants for work registered at the end of 
each month at the public employment exchanges. 


Danzig (Free City of): Staatsanzeiger fiir die freie Stadt Danzig. 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The figures refer to the number of unemployed 
registered by the employment exchanges in the City and in the region of the Free 
City, and relate to the end of each month. 


Estonia: Recueil mensuel (Central Office of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The figures, which cover all categories of 
workers, refer to the total number of unemployed persons registered by the public 
employment exchanges at the beginning of each month. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. The index numbers of employment are based on the reports 
of a large number of establishments employing more than five workers. The 
number employed on 1 January 1927 is taken as base (= 100). 


United States of America: I: American Federationist (American Federation of 
Labour). II : Federal Reserve Bulletin (Federal Reserve Board). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union returns. The American Federation of Labour compiles monthly 
information on the number of unemployed members in certain affiliated unions ; 
the statistics cover organised trades, including factory workers, teachers, and 
building trade workers ; they now cover over 620,000 workers. The methods by 
which the unemployment of the workers is recorded are fixed by the local unions 
and vary for different unions. A “ weighted” percentage of unemployment is 
calculated for identical unions in the current and the preceding month by allowing 
for the importance of the building trade ; thus two figures are calculated for each 
month and the final figure for the month is the simple arithmetic average of the 
two. Unweighted figures are also given, subdivided into persons wholly unemployed 
and persons described as working “ part time ”’. 


Estimate of the American Federation of Labour. The estimate covers all workers, 
including farmers, farm labourers, management, professional workers, public 
service, and all branches of industrial activity : mining, manufacture, building, 
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transport, etc. The starting point in the calculation is the official census of unem- 
ployment i in April 1980+ ; to the number of unemployed at that date (8,180,000) 
is added the supposed number of new unemployed from month to month. This 
number, in turn, is obtained by deducting from the number employed in the various 
branches in 1930 the number employed at later dates and adding the supposed 
increase in the number of workers seeking employment on the labour market. 


The changes in the number employed are obtained by the following me- 


(a) For the most important groups (covering about 75 per cent. of all gainfully 
occupied in 1930) the number employed in 1930 is carried up to date by means of 
index numbers of employment. Monthly indexes are furnished by the Department 
of Labour for manufacturing, mining, trade, public utilities, service industries, 
and building ; monthly indexes are further available for : railroads, farm labour, 
Federal employees, army, navy, construction, etc. Yearly figures are used for 
certain groups: farmers and family workers on farms, teachers, professional 
workers, etc. The yearly change is here spread over the twelve-month period ; 
and during the period before the yearly figure is available employment is carried 
as constant except where available information shows that a small monthly change 
is more accurate. 


(b) A further group (covering about 17 per cent. of all gainfully occupied in 
19380) and including domestic servants, automobile service, restaurants, banking, 
real estate, insurance, etc., is, in the absence of employment data, supposed to 
vary in the same proportion as the above group. An index is made for total known 
employment and applied to this group ; in this index, however, farm labour is 
left out and retail trade adjusted for extra employment at Christmas. 


(c) One group, management (covering about 8 per cent. of all gainfully occupied 
in 19380), is carried as constant. 


The increase in the number of persons seeking gainful employment is calculated 
with reference to : 


(a) The monthly reports of the Department of Labour showing the number 
of workers entering and leaving the country. 


(6) Records of births and deaths, births of 16 years ago minus deaths up to 
the current year give those coming of working age ; 40 per cent. of this figure is sup- 
posed to represent the normal percentage of the population seeking gainful em- 
ployment. 


Some groups are left out in the above estimate because of lack of data. Of 
these the following are counted as unemployed : (1) persons who have gone to the 
country to occupy deserted “ shacks ” and raise their own food ; (2) persons working 
on farms for their board but who are not paid cash wages ; (8) persons in forestry 
camps and relief works ; (4) persons on odd temporary or “ intermittent ” jobs. 
Considered as employed are : (1) teachers, who are teaching in school, but not 
being paid ; (2) persons living with relatives on farms ; (8) rentiers who are now 
forced to seek work. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The indexes of employment and payroll compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board are based on returns from a large number of employers in 
manufacturing industries. The indexes are weighted according to the relative 
importance of the various groups by means of data as shown by the biennial 
censuses of manufactures, and are adjusted biennially by means of these figures. 
Normal seasonal variations are eliminated in the case of workers employed, but 
not in the case of payrolls. The figures relate generally to the middle of the month. 
The average number employed during the years 1923-1925 is taken as base 
(= 100). 









1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1988, pp. 56-58. 
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Finland: Social Tidskrift—Socialinen Aikakauskirja (Ministry of Social Affairs). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The figures show the number of unemployed 
registered at the employment exchanges at the end of the last week of each month. 
The majority of agricultural labourers and skilled industrial workers do not register 
at the public employment exchanges. 


Statistics of local unemployment commissions. These statistics are based on the 
registers of the local unemployment commissions instituted in communes suffering 
from unemployment. They cover workers in all trades and occupations, including 
farmers and members of their families, who even during normal times are out of 
work four to six months of the year. As unemployed are considered persons willing 
and able to work who are in need of assistance and who are “ involuntarily ” 
unemployed. Persons employed on public relief works are included in the returns ; 
some minor categories of unemployed persons are excluded. The figures are subject 
to variation as a result of changes in the rules and regulations for the granting of 
relief. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The index is based on the returns from a large number of 
factories employing more than 10 workers. In order to eliminate seasonal influences 
four series of indexes are calculated, each for a month taken as_ representative 
of one of the four quarters. For each of the four series the figure for the correspond- 
ing month of 1926 is taken as base (= 100). The series is calculated on the “ chain 


system ”’. 


France : Bulletin du Marché du Travail (Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale, Office central de la Main-d’ceuvre) ; Bulletin de la Statistique générale 
de la France et du Service d’observation des prix (Présidence du Conseil, Sous- 
Secrétariat d’Etat de l’Economie nationale). 


I. Unemployment. 


Public Relief Fund Statistics. Before 1932 these statistics relate to wholly 
unemployed in receipt of relief from departmental, communal, and inter-communal 
unemployment relief funds subsidised by the State. Since 1932 persons in receipt 
of relief from public charitable offices are also included. Admitted to relief are 
workers involuntarily unemployed, i.e. workers who have completely ended their 
relation with their former employer and are capable of working and prepared to 
accept new employment. Moreover, in order to be eligible for relief the workers 
should have been in regular employment during at least six months immediately 
before being unemployed and should have resided in the municipality in question 
prior to 1930 during at least six months, and after this date during at least three 
months. A “ waiting period” of at least three days is also prescribed before the 
payment of relief. The payment was originally limited to 120 days per year but 
in 1931 it was extended to 150 and then to 180 days per year. Since 1932 these 
limitations have been provisionally abandoned. Prior to 1932 extended benefit 
was, in certain circumstances, granted by the public charitable offices, but since 
the abandonment of the time limit for the payment of relief by the relief funds the 
public charitable offices are but little called upon in this respect. The funds, how- 
ever, cover a part of the country only and their number varies with time and cir- 
cumstances. The statistics relate to the week ending nearest to the end of each 
month. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics relate to the applications for 
work registered by the public employment exchanges at the end of the week ending 
nearest to the end of each month. They cover all categories of workers, but although 
employment offices according to law should be created in all departments and all 
towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants, in normal times the majority of unem- 
ployed workers do not register with the exchanges ; owing to the fact that the 
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payment of unemployment relief is subject to such registration, however, in times 
of economic crises the registration is more complete. 


II. Employment. 


Returns of labour inspectors and mining engineers. The index is based on enquir- 
ies into the number of workers employed by establishments under the supervision 
of labour inspectors and mining engineers (thus including industry, mining, trans- 
port, commerce, etc.) and employing at least 100 workers ; in branches, however, 
where establishments of this size are few or non-existent, the enquiry is extended 
to include establishments that are considered representative of their branch. 
Particulars are given as to wholly and partially employed ; as partially employed 
are here understood persons working less than 48 hours per week. (Figures for 
short time are in the original publication subdivided into four groups according 
to the number of hours worked per week : (1) less than 48 and more than 40, (2) less 
than 40 and more than 32, (3) 82, (4) less than 32.) The index is calculated monthly 
by taking the number of workers employed in the same establishments in the same 
month of the year 1930 as base (= 100) and relates to the first of each 
month. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Minisiry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of 
Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Compulsory insurance against 
unemployment covers substantially all employed persons between 16 and 65 
years of age (including non-manual workers whose salaries do not exceed £250 a 
year), except those employed in agriculture and private domestic service, and 
out-workers. Persons employed by local public authorities, railways, and public 
utility undertakings and certain minor groups of other workers are also excluded. 
From the numbers unemployed (calculated on the basis of unemployment books 
“lodged ” with the public employment exchanges) are excluded those who are 
known to be working in an uninsured trade, the sick (or diseased), and those known 
to have emigrated or gone abroad. In cases where information on these points 
is lacking the books remain in the “ lodged ” files, and are included in the unem- 
ployment statistics, for a period of two months from the date the insured person 
was last in touch with the Employment Exchange. Insured persons are not counted 
as unemployed in case of trade disputes unless they are definitely maintaining 
registration for other employment. 


Separate figures are given for those “ wholly unemployed ” (defined as persons 
“ being definitely out of a job and waiting for new employment ” and including 
“ casuals ”, i.e. workers not in regular or continuous employment but engaged in 
separate jobs of short duration which have no connection one with another), 
and those out of work owing to “ temporary stoppages ”’. The latter group consists 
of those who are on short time or otherwise stood off or suspended on the definite 
understanding that they may return to their former employment within a period 
of six weeks from the date of suspension. The figures of unemployment relate 
to the end of each month ; the number of insured persons is calculated each July 
in connection with the annual issue of new unemployment books. 


II. Employment. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. These indexes—which refer 
to Great Britain only—are based on the number of insured persons not registered 
as unemployed, with a deduction of 3 ¥% per cent. (average for the year) to represent 
those absent from work owing to sickness, accident, and other forms of unrecorded 
non-employment other than “ recognised’ holidays. Two series are published : 
one including persons directly involved in trade disputes, the other excluding such 
persons ; the former series is given here, together with the figure for the absolute 
number on which the indexes are computed. The average number employed in 
1924 is taken as base (= 100). 
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Hungary : FI’: Magyar Statisztikai Szemle (Central Office of Statistics). II : Com- 
munication from the Central Statistical Office. 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The statistics, which cover all categories of 
workers, give the number of applicants for work registered with the public and 
private employment exchanges at the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 

Social insurance statistics. The statistics are based on data from the compulsory 
social insurance system, which covers persons working for wages (workers and 
employees) in establishments in mining, industry, commerce, finance, and trans- 
port, excluding public employees, agriculture, and domestic service. Information 
as to the fluctuations in the number of insured persons working is obtained by 
means of regular returns from the employers. The data relate to the end of each 
month ; the number of persons employed at the end of 1927 is taken as base (= 100). 


Dutch East Indies : Conjunctuurlijnen (Report of the Secretary of the Small Com- 
mission on Welfare). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The figures refer to the number of applicants 
for work registered by the public employment exchanges in some of the more 
important towns at the last day of each month, and cover Europeans, Natives, 
and Chinese. 


Irish Free State : Communication from the Statistics Branch, Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce. 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to applicants for work 
registered. Before May 1932 the series referred to persons registered at the public 
employment exchanges (and their sub-offices, the branch employment offices). 
Since that date unemployed persons in rural districts more than three miles from 
the nearest local office register at the Post Offices and Public Stations as well. 
This reform has resulted in a considerable increase in the number of persons regis- 
tered, and the figures before and after this date are therefore not strictly com- 
parable with each other. Two series are given in the table. The first refers to the 
number of applicants for work registered having current claims to unemployment 
benefit, and refers only to those previously employed in an insurable trade. The 
second refers to the total number of applicants for work registered, including 
unemployed persons previously employed in insured or uninsured trades. The 
figures relate to the last Monday of each month. 


Italy: Bollettino Mensile di Statistica dell’ Istituto Centrale di Statistica del Regno 
@’ Italia (Central Institute of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Social Insurance Fund Statistics. Until July 1983 the statistics were compiled 
by the Fascist National Institute of Social Welfare (Istituto Nazionale Fascista 
di Previdenza Sociale) on the basis of data furnished by the national and local 
insurance funds, employment exchanges, etc., and may be described as Social 
Insurance Fund Statistics. Separate figures were given for wholly and partially 
employed. The former figure covered workers in most trades and occupations, 
and related, in addition to insured trades, to certain other categories of workers, 
mainly agricultural and salaried employees (personale operaio) ; domestic servants 
were not included. As partially unemployed were considered workers employed on a 
reduced daily schedule or on a system of rotation who remained unemployed at 
least ten whole days per month ; the figure covered workers classified in eleven 


categories. 
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Employment Exchange Statistics. Since July 1933 the statistics of unemploy- 
ment have been transferred to the Ministry of Corporations ; certain changes 
have been introduced in the categories covered by the statistics, and in the methods 
of compiling and classifying the data, and the results are not strictly comparable 
with previous figures. The statistics are now based on returns from employment 
exchanges and provincial offices of the number of unemployed persons registered 
with the employment exchanges. In Italy unemployed persons are obliged to 
register with the employment exchanges, and the statistics cover substantially all 
trades (excluding domestic servants and most salaried employees). As there is no 
maximum period prescribed as to the length of time an unemployed person may 
remain on the register without renewing his application, as the same person may 
be registered with more than one exchange at the time, and as there may be, in 
spite of the provisions in force, some direct employment (i.e. without passing through 
the employment exchanges) and also some unemployed who do not register with 
the exchanges, the Ministry of Corporations has issued special instructions in order 
to eliminate duplicate registrations and other errors. 

The scope of the statistics of partially unemployed was widened and included : 

(a) workers suffering from seasonal unemployment ; 


(6) workers who during the month had been employed on a system of rotation 
such that they had not had more than two days work per week ; 

(c) peasant owners, share farmers and produce-sharing and other tenant farmers 
registered at the agricultural employment exchanges. 

This series was discontinued in September 1933. 

The figures relate to the end of the month. No regular figures of the number 
of insured persons are available. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ Returns. These statistics are compiled by the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions and are based on returns from a large number of industrial establishments ; 
they give separate figures for wholly and partially employed. The figures of partial 
employment include all reductions of the daily or weekly schedule of work. The 
figures relate to the last week of each month ; the average number of employed 
persons in the first week of September 1926 is taken as base (= 100). 


Japan: Bulletin of Employment Exchanges—Shokugyo shokai koho (Department 
of Home Affairs, Central Board of Employment Exchanges); Statistics of 
Factory Labour (Bank of Japan). 


I. Unemployment. 

Official estimates. The figures are based on monthly estimates by the governors 
of prefectures (on the basis of reports from employment exchanges, social workers, 
municipal authorities, etc.). They cover a majority of industrial workers and wage 
earners. Students, salaried workers (with an income of more than 200 yen per 
month), foreigners, persons working on their own account, and agricultural workers 
are excluded. As unemployed are understood persons who are unable to obtain 
work in spite of efforts to do so ; casual workers are counted only if they have been 
out of work for at least a fourth of the month previous to the estimate ; persons 
incapacitated by age, sickness, or accident, or out of work owing to drunkeness, 
negligence, or labour disputes are also excluded. The total number of workers 
on which the percentage is based is an estimate and covers the same categories 
of workers as the estimated number unemployed. 


II. Employment. 
Employers’ returns. The indexes are based on returns of employment in industry. 
The average number employed in 1926 is taken as base (= 100). 


Latvia: Menesa Biletens (Bureau of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 
Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to the number of applicants 


for work registered by the public employment exchanges at the end of each month, 
excluding persons occupied on public works. 
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II. Employment. 

Sickness insurance statistics. The statistics are based on the returns of employed 
members of the sickness insurance funds ; these cover all wage earners, with the 
exception generally of State and agricultural workers. The figures are for the end 
of each month ; the number of insured persons employed in 1930 is taken as base 
of the percentages (= 100). 


Norway: Statistiske Meddelelser (Central Statistical Office). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union fund returns. These statistics cover ten representative unions in 
industry and the building trades which pay unemployment benefit to their mem- 
bers. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. These statistics show the number of unemployed 
in all trades registered by the public employment exchanges on the 15th day of 
each month ; persons employed on public relief works are included. 


New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics (Census and Statistics Office). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. This series refers to applicants for work in 
all trades. It shows the numbers of persons at the end of the last week of each 
month maintaining registration at the public employment exchanges ; since 
January 1931 it includes persons receiving partial employment under the Unem- 
ployment Board’s schemes for relief ; the number of persons employed on these 
works is also given separately. 


Palestine : Communication to the International Labour Office. 


I. Unemployment. 


Official estimates. The statistics refer to the total number unemployed ; they 
are based on estimates furnished to the Government by the village headmen, district 
officers, and immigration officials in Jerusalem, Haifa, Jaffa, and Tel-Aviv. As 
unemployed are considered those who have not more than three days’ work a 
week. Separate figures are available for Arabs and non-Arabs. Fellahin working 
on their farms eight months of the year but seeking employment at other times 
are included when they are in need of employment. The figures relate to the end 
of each month. 


Netherlands: Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek (Central 
Bureau of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 


Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. These statistics cover workers 
in agriculture, fishing, mining, industry, building, transport, etc. ; they are based 
mainly on returns from the voluntary unemployment funds (which are almost 
wholly composed of organised labourers), but include also a small number of 
workers who, although belonging to unions having such funds, are excluded from 
benefit on account of age, and workers who belong to unions having no unemploy- 
ment funds. 

Persons working part time, or who have not completed their “ waiting period ” 
or have exhausted their right to benefit in the insurance fund, are counted as un- 
employed ; persons out of work owing to trade disputes, sickness, accidents, military 
service, etc., are excluded. The figures are weekly averages calculated for each 
month. 


> 


Employment exchange statistics. The figures show the number of unemployed 
in all trades registered by the public employment exchanges and their branch 
offices at the end of each month. As unemployed are considered persons who 
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at the moment of registration (or renewal of registration) have been out of work 
for a whole week, and also persons occupied on public relief works ; persons partially 
unemployed are not considered as unemployed. 


Poland: Konjunktura Gospodarcza (Institute for Economic Research) ; Statistique 
du Travail and Informations statistiques (Central Office of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These series include workers in agriculture, 
mining, industry, transport, etc. ; they relate to the number of applications for 
work registered by the public employment exchanges. The percentages are based 
on the number of members of the sickness insurance funds, which cover the majority 
of workers. In the year 1927 the figures refer to the last week of each month ; 
since 1928 they represent monthly averages. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. This series is based on the reports of a large number of 
establishments in mining, industry, public works and services, etc., employing 
normally 20 or more workers. The figures relate to the end of each month. The 
average number employed in 1927 is taken as base (= 100). 


Portugal : Boletim mensal da Direcgao Geral de Estadistica (Central Office of Sta- 
tistics). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. These statistics are compiled by the Institute 
of Compulsory Social Insurance and General Welfare ; they relate to the number 
of unemployed registered in Continental Portugal, and since March 19382 also in 
the islands of Angra do Heroismo, Horta, Santa Delgada, and Funchal. 


Rumania: Bulletin d'information et de documentation (National Bank of Rumania). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These figures, which are compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, refer to all categories of workers registered as unemployed at 
the public employment exchanges established in the main industrial centres, 
and relate to the end of each month. Trade unionists, however, are excluded as 
they do not register with the: public employment exchanges. 


Saar Territory: Bericht des Statistischen Amtes des Saargebietes (Statistisches 
Amt des Saargebietes). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The figures include workers in mining, industry, 
building, commerce, transport, public utilities, etc., registered as unemployed 
at the public employment exchanges. They relate to the end of each month. 


Sweden : I : Sociala Meddelanden (Social Board). II : Industriforbundets Meddelan- 
den (Swedish Federation of Industries, Stockholm). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union returns. These figures include workers in mining, industry, building, 
and transport, and also, since 1929, workers in the union of forestry workers and 
timber floaters ; they refer to unions which pay and which do not pay unemploy- 
ment benefit. As unemployed are considered persons working for less than 24 
working hours per week in their regular trade, and persons employed outside that 
trade who do not earn per week a sum corresponding to that paid for 24 hours’ 
work in their own trade according to the collective agreement in force. Persons 
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out of work owing to sickness, strikes, lockouts, or military service are excluded. 
The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics cover workers in all trades and 
occupations ; the series reproduced here is calculated by the International Labour 
Office by deducting the number of vacancies filled from the number of applications 
for work registered during the month, and thus relates to the number of applicants 
for work registered at the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. Two series are given. The first, which is compiled by the 
Social Board, is based on the returns from a large number of establishments in 
industry, transport, and commerce ; it gives the number of employed persons 
each quarter as a percentage of the average number employed in the same establish- 
ments during the period 1926-1930 (= 100). 

The second series, which is compiled by the Swedish Federation of Industries, 
is based on returns from establishments (or industrial associations) ; it covers 
establishments of large and average size in mining and industry (excluding building). 
The figures for the various industrial groups are weighted according to the number 
of workers employed in them in 1930 as given by the official industrial statistics. 
The series is adjusted for seasonal variations by dividing the index for each month 
by the average for the years 1925-1930 for the same month. The average for the 
period 1925-1930 is taken as base = 100. 


Switzerland: La Vie Economique (Département fédéral de l’Economie publique). 


I. Unemployment. 

Voluntary and compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The unemploy- 
ment funds cover workers in building, industry, commerce, etc. The figures, which 
are published by the Federal Labour Office, relate until 1929 to the end of each 
quarter and then to the end of each month. Separate figures are given for wholly 
and partially unemployed members of the funds. As partially unemployed are 
understood workers whose engagement is not definitely terminated. Persons out 
of work owing to sickness, accidents, etc., are not counted as unemployed : persons 
who have not completed the “ waiting period ” or have exhausted their right to 
benefit are included. 


Employment exchange statistics. These statistics show the number of applica- 
tions for work in all trades and occupations registered at the employment exchanges 
at the end of each month. The figures from July 1931 onwards are not strictly 
comparable with those for previous periods owing’to changes in the principles of 
registration at the employment exchanges. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled by the Federal Labour 
Office on the basis of returns from employers in manufacturing and building indus- 
tries. They relate to the end of each quarter. The index numbers are established 
on the “chain system”. The average number employed in March 1925 is taken 
as base (= 100). 


Czechoslovakia : J: Zprdvy Stdtniho Uradu Statistického Republiky Ceskoslovenské 
(Central Statistical Office). II: Vestnik ustredni socidlni pojistouny (Central 
Insurance Institute). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union fund returns. This series refers to the trade union unemployment 
funds, in receipt of State subsidies under the laws of 1921 and 1983 and covers 
workers in agriculture, mining, industry, transport, commerce, domestic service, 
ete. The figures give the number of wholly unemployed in receipt of trade union 
benefit with and without State subsidies, excluding unemployed who have not 
completed the “ waiting period” (a period of 8 days prescribed for the receipt 
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of State subsidies), or exhausted their right to benefit. Seasonal workers, persons 
out of work owing to sickness, accidents, or labour disputes, and persons who 
have lost their occupation through their own fault or left it without serious reason 
are not counted as unemployed. The percentages relate to the last working day 
of each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. This series, which includes all categories of 
workers, gives the number of applicants for work registered by public, trade union, 
and private employment exchanges. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 


Social insurance statistics. The returns of employed persons are obtained from 
the compulsory sickness, accident, and old-age insurance scheme, which covers 
all workers (including home workers) who perform work under a contract of em- 
ployment. The employers are obliged within three days to inform the appropriate 
insurance branch office of the loss of employment by an insured person ; these 
statistics therefore serve to measure fluctuations in employment. The figures refer 
to the average number of insured persons employed during each month. The 
average number of insured persons employed during 1928 is taken as base of the 


percentages (= 100). 


Yugoslavia: Radnitka Za3tita (Central Office for Workers’ Insurance). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to all categories of workers 
registered as unemployed with the public employment exchanges at the end of 
each month. Persons out of work owing to sickness, accidents, or labour disputes 
are not considered as unemployed. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Index numbers of the cost of living (table I) and food (table II) 
are given below. Notes on the sources and methods of compilation 
of these index numbers were published here in April and July 1938, 
and index numbers of rent and of the cost of heating and lighting 
and of clothing in April 1933.1 A correction to the note for the Nether- 
lands is given below. 


Netherlands (Amsterdam). 


Cost of living. The note on the method of compiling this index in the Review 
for April 1933 (page 550) states that taxation is included in the general index, 
whereas it is in fact excluded. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, April 1933, pp. 589-557 ; 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1983, pp. 88-89. Cf. also Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1988, 
p. 564 (note for Denmark). 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
South Africa} Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bul- | Can- P Den- 

Country (Union) | many /tralia’| tria | gium| garia | ada Chile China mark Danzig | Egnt 
Towns and 2 Sant-| Pei- | Shan- : " 
Iocaittin | 9 | 72 | 30 | Wma] 59 | 67* | Go | S285| Sing | ghai | 100 | Samig | Cairo 
Base(=100)| 1914 |1913-14| 1923-27 | wi. 14| 1921 | 1914 | 1926 | m. 1928| 1927 | 1926 | 1931 | r9rd-1906| 1919-1914 
1927 131 | 148 | 100 | 106 | 203 | 2814 9s | * | 100 | 107 | 114 | 140 | 153 
1928 131 | 152 | 100 | 108 | 208 | 2875 99 | 108 | 102 | 103 | 113 | 141 | 152 
1929 131 | 154 | 103 | 111 | 220 | 2941 | 100 | 108 | 107 | 108 | 112 | 142 | 151 
1930 128 | 147 97 | 111 | 228 | 2690 | 99 | 108 | 110 | 122 | 106 | 135 | 148 
1931 123 | 136 87 | 106 | 204 | 2329 | 90 | 104 | 96 | 126 | 100 | 124 | 138 
1932 118 | 121 83 | 108 | 184 | 2137 82 | 113 | 91 | 119 | 100 | 113 | 132 
1983: April} 114 | 117 * | 404 | 181 | 2107 7s | 136 | 85 | 106 | * | 110 | 127 
May | 114 | 118 | 80 | 105 | 177 | 1974 78 | 141 | 80 | 107 | * | 109 | 126 
June} 115 | 119 * | 106 | 177 | 1969 78 | 142 | 80 | 105 | 103 | 109 | 124 
July | 114 | 119 * | 105 | 177 | 1976 79 | 143 | so | 107 | * | 113 | 124 
Aug.| 114 | 118 | 81 | 105 | 179 | 1970 78 | 144 | so | 107 | * | 141 | 124 
Sept.| 115 | 119 = | 105 | 182 | 1970 | 78 | 146 | 80 | 106 | 105 | 110 | 125 

Oct. | 116 | 120 * | 406 | 183 | 1960t| 78 | 143 | 79 | 107 | * | 109 | 128 
Nov.| 117 | 120 | — | 105 | 183 | 1990 | —| — 76 | 103 | * | 109 | 122 

Great Irish : 
Es- | United | Fin- Hun-|,_.; Lat- | Lith | Lome 
Country tonia | States | land France wit Gresce gary India — Italy | Japan via ania burg! 
Towns and | Tal- . Buda-| Bom- : 

tee To tian | 51 | 21 | Paris | soo | 44 | Seer bew’| 105 | 50 | 13 | Riga 104 | 9 
Base(=100)| 1913 | 1913 | -m. 1914/vu. 1914] ww. 1914 | 1914 | 1913 | ym. 194] wit. 1014 | WH. 1927 | WH. 1914] 1930 | 1913 | 1914 
1927 105 | 173 | 1207 | 514 | 167 | 1790] 111 | 154 | 175 | 94] * * | 141 | 781 
1928 112 | 171 | 1233 | 519 | 166 | 1868] 117 | 147 | 174 | 92 | * * | 1387 | 815 
1929 117 | 171 | 1225 | 556 | 164 | 1923] 117 | 149 | 176 | 94 | * « | 134 | 876 
1930 104 | 164 | 1129 | 582 | 157 | 1682 106 | 137} 171 | 91 | * | 100 | 115 | 881 
1931 100 | 148 | 1039 | 569 | 147 |te71*| 101 | 110 | 161 | 82 | 160*| 91 | 105 | 783 
1932 94 | 134 | 1025 | 526 | 143 |1775| 98 | 109 | 157 | 78 | 164 | 79] 88 | 686 
1933: April| 86 | * | 994] * 136 | 1883 93 | 101 . ™% | 168 | 74] 76 | 678 
May | 86 | * | 993 | 516 | 136 | 1887| 92 | 100| 148 | 75 | 167] 75] 75 | 671 
June| 85 | 128 | 985] * 138 | 1886] 92 | 104| * ™% | 167 | 78 | 76 | 684 
July | 89 | * | 1001] * 139 | 1886/ 90/103 | * 73 | 167 | 80] 78 | 680 
Aug.| 92 | * | 1009 | 516 | 141 |1905| 90 | 103 | 149 | 74 | 167| 78 | 76 | 698 
Sept.| 91 | * |1009| * 141 | 1903} 89 | 102 | * 7% | 168 | 76 | 73 | 686 
Oct. | 89 | * | 1012] * 143 | 1907| 87 | 100; * 7% | 169 | 83 | 72 | 688 
Nov.| 89 | * |1008| — | 143 | 1915] 87 | 101 | 156 | — | 170] 79 | 73 | 686 
Nor- New Wother- Po- Ru- Swe- | Switzer- | Czecho- Yugo- 

Country | way | Zealand | lands | °° | land | mania Saar | den | land | slorakia Turkey) slavia 

erri- 

Towns and Amster- : War- tory Pra- | Istan- | Croatia and 
localities 31 | ad | dam Lima | saw | 20 49 | 33 | gue | bul Slavonia 
Base Vil. | 1926- | X. i@- Vil. | Vil.| VI. | Vil. | I-VI. | VII. 
(= 100) | 1914 | 1930 | te 1913 | 1927 | 1913 | 1914 | tor 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 

1927 186 | 100 95 194 | 100 | 3811 | 594 | 171 | 160 | 747 . * 
1928 | i73* | 101 96 181 | 101 | 4128 | 600 | 172 | 161 | 748 . 1769* 
1929 166 | 100 95 177 | 102 | 4244 | 620 | 170 | 161 | 744 | 1381 | 1819 
1930 161 98 91 169 95 | 4206 | 612 | 165 | 158 |~746*| 1272 | 1654 
1931 153 91 86 158 sé |~3004* | 582 | 159 | 150 | 713 | 1203 | 1531 
1932 149 84 80 151 79 | 2512 | 536 |~156*| 138 | 700 | 1172 | 1374 
1933: April| 147 80 . 145 73 | 2379 | 516 * | 131 | 687 | 1045 | 1247 
May | 147 80 . 147 73 | 2365 | 511 * | 130 | 696 | 1046 | 1237 
June} 147 79 78 149 72 | 2341 | 510 | 153 | 131 | 702 | 1038 | 1202 
July | 148 80 . 151 73 | 2282 | 507 * | 131 | 696 | 1020 | 1153 
Aug. | 148 80 * 153 69 | 2207 | 508 * | 131 | 689 | 1022 | 1137 
Sept.| 148 80 79 150 70 | 2200 | 515 | 154 | 131 | 687 | 1027 | 1123 
Oct. | 147 80 . 151 70 | 2232 | 516 * | 131 | 687 | 1037 | 1110 
Nov. | 147 80 , 149 70 — 520 * | 131 | 688 | — | 1118 





















































2 Quarterly averages. 


to 12 towns only. 


* Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. 


* New series. 


* The index does not include rent. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figu 


* The index does not include heating. 


The monthly indexes relate 
* Average for the months of October, November, and 


“ figures not yet received ”’. 
re”’, 


December. 
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TABLE Il. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
| South | Ger- | Aus- Bel- | Bul- | Can- P : Den- | Dan- 
Country | africa many | tralia gium | garia | ada Chile China mark | zig Egypt Spain * 
; = | 72 | 30 | tama | 59 | 67* | GO | Santiago | Pripng Shanghai! 100 | Danzig | Cairo| tad 
4 Base( =100)| 1914 | 1913-14 | 1923-27 | mu. 194| 1921 | 1914 | 1926 | mi. 198 | 1927 | 1926 | 1931 | rrs-14 | wis-14 | 1914 
1927 118 | 152 | 100 | 120 | 208 | 2751 | 98 | * | 100 | 107 | 127 | 138 | 149 | 189 
1928 117 | 152 | 99] 119 | 207 | 2883 | 99 | 117 | 102 | 92 | 125 | 138 | 144 | 176 
1929 115 | 155 | 105 | 122 | 218 | 2992 | 101 | 119 | 108 | 98 | 123 | 139 | 141 | 181 
1930 110 | 143 | 95 118 | 209 | 2439 | 99 | 119 | 112 | 119 | 112 | 124 | 133 | 187 
1931 105 | 128 | 83] 108 | 176 | 1913 | 77 | 105 | 93 108 | 100 | 109 | 120 | 196 
1932 96 | 112 | 80] 110 | 150 | 1765 | 64 | 115 | 85 | 101 | 97 96 | 112 | 187 
1933: April|’ 97 | 106 | 75 | 103 | 148 | 1712 | 62] 141 | 77| 85| * 92 | 104 | 180 
May | 98 | 110 | 75] 103 | 143 | 1677| 62 | 147 | 72] 86/| * 90 | 101 | 178 
June} 99 | 111 | 76] 106 | 143 | 1666} 63 | 149 | 72] 84 /| 100 | 89 | 102 | 179 
July | 98 | 111 | 75 | 104 | 144 | 1687| 68 | 150 | 72] 86) * 98 | 101 | 180 
Aug.| 97 | 110 | 77 | 104 | 147 | 1673 | 66 | 152 | 72] 90] * 4% | 101 | — 
Sept.} 99 | 111 | 77 | 104 | 151 | 1673 | 65 | 158 | 71 | 88 | 104 | 92 /| 102 | — 
Oct. | 103 | 112 | 76 | 104 | 153 | 1686t] 66 | 154 | 70 | 88 {| * 92 | 99 | — 
Nov.| 105 | 113 | — | 104 | 154 |1706| —| — | 66] 83| * 92 | 97 | — 
Country | 28> |United| Fin- France! tral evece | =| rain | Bette, | Free | reaty (Japan| Lat | Nor 
TY | tonia | States| land ® and #. gary* | *” Indies * State y P via | way 
: Ireland 
Towns and | Tal- . Buda- — Java and : 
, —— et | 21 | Paris | 509 | ae oot 105 50 13 | Riga | 31 
i Base (=100)| 1913 | 1913 |1-¥i.1914| Wi. 1914/¥1. 194] 1914 | 1913 ~ a 1913 | wi. 194| Vi. 1927 | wu. 1914/1930 | 194 
1927 112 | 155 | 1115 | 557 | 159 | 1843] 125 | 151 | 458 | 170 | 94 * * | 173 
1928 120 | 154 | 1150 550 | 157 | 1929] 128 | 144 | 148 | 169 | 94 * * | tes 
1929 126 | 157 | 1124| 611 | 154 | 1987/ 124 | 146 | 157 | 169 | 96 * * | 158 
1930 103 | 147 | 971 | 614 | 143 | 1719! 105 | 134 | 152 | 160 | 90 * | 100 | 152 
1931 90 | 121 | 869| 611 | 130 |1576*| 96 | 102 | 102 | 147 | 78 | 130%} 89 | 139 
1932 so | 102 | 897| 536 | 125 |1697| 91 | 102 | 76 | 141 | 74 | 1388 | 75 | 134 
1933: April| 73 | 90 | 868! 487 | 114|1825| 86 | 93 | 68 | * 70 | 142 | 69 | 130 
May | 74 | 94 | 868| 479 | 114/1837/ 985 91 | 65 | 126 | 70 | 142 | 79 | 130 
June| 74 | 97 | 882| 476 | 118 | 1842) 84] 95 | 62/| * 70 | 142 | 83 | 130 
July | 77 | 105 | 907| 467 | 119] 1838) 79 | 95 | 61 | * 68 | 141 | 86 | 132 
Aug.| si | 107 | 920| 475 | 122 /|1871| 78 | 94] 60 | 129 | 69 | 140 | 82 | 133 
| Sept.| st | 107 | 920] 481 | 123 |1870| 77 | 94] 59 * 69 | 140 | 79 | 132 
Oct. | 77 | 107 | 923| 499 | 126/1855| 74 | 91 | 58] * 69 | 142 | 83 | 130 
Nov.| 78 | 107 | 911 | 508 | 126 |1855| 72 | 92 | — | 140 | — | 144 | 76 | 130 
New |Pales-| Nether- Po- | Por- Ru- Swe- | Switzr-| Czecho- Tur- | Yugo- 
Country | resis |tine*| tants | P| land | tugal* |mania Saar | den* | lat | slovakia | key | slavia 
| Towns and | 3 Amster- | Lima = ountry 20 tory 49 33 Pra- | Whole kre — and 
localities dam country gue | cote bul | Slavonia 
Base X i Vil. | Vil. | VI. | Vil. | Vil.|1-VI.| Vil. 
(= 100) s000 0 | 1922 1X. 1804 sous [sear] 1914 | 1913 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 
| 1927 98 | 77 | 93 | 177 | 100 * | 3851 617 | 152 | 158 | 850 | 922 | * * 
1928 100 | 74 | 95 | 161 98 * | 3989 | 628 | 154 | 157 | 842 | 916 | * 14235 
1929 101 | 69 | 92 | 159 | 95 | 2361 | 4067 | 655 | 150 | 156 | 813 | 901 | 1555 | 1446 
1930 97 | 64 | 86 | 157 | 82 | 2243 | 4046 | 629 | 140 | 152 | 782" | "860" 1292 | 1318 
1931 84 | 55 | 77 | 148 | 72] 1990 | 37964 588 | 129 | 141 | 712 | 781 | 1114 | 1202 
1932 78 | 57 | 68 | 143 64 | 1949 | 2323 535 |125¢| 126 | 677 | 730 | 1030 | 1076 
1933: April} 71 | 54 * | 134] 59 | 1914 | 2219 | 506 | 119 | 116 | 644 | 708 | 854 | 979 
May | 73 | 52 | * | 134| 59 | 1916 | 2225 | 499 | 120 | 116 | 662 | 717 | 852] 979 
June} 72 | 53 | 66 | 138 | 58 | 1919 | 2204 499 | 120 | 116 | 676 | 727 | 835 | 933 
July | 73 | 55 | * | 142 | 59] 19382 | 2138 | 493 | 121 | 116 | 662 | 721 | 795 | 893 
Aug.| 74 | 53 | * | 147 | 54 | 2036 | 2052 496 | 123 | 116 | 651 | 694 | 803 | 865 
Sept.| 75 | 55 | 69 | 142 55 | 1958 | 2020] 509 | 123 | 117 | 644 | 685 | 812/| 848 
Oct. | 75 | 56 | * | 145] 55 | 1962 | 2063] 511 | 121 | 117 | 644 | 684 | 807| 9852 
| Nov.| 75 |— | * | 141] 55| — | — | 516 | 123 | 117 | 647 | 685 | 803]/ 880 
' The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns only. * Includ- 





ember, Ey 











The sign * signifies : 


* Including lighting. 


“no figures exist ’’. 
The sign f signifies : 


* Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. 
ing heating and lighting. 


The 


* New series. 


sign — signifies : 





“ provisional 


figure ’’. 


- figures not yet received ”’. 


* Average for the months of October, Nov- 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbre- 
viated translations of all those other than English, French, and 
German. A brief statement of the subject is added where the title 
itself does not indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been 
used.1 Those entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be 
reproduced in full in English, French, and German in the Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office; those marked with a 
dagger (+) will be reproduced or summarised in the Industrial Safety 
Survey published by the Office in English, French, and German. 


LEGISLATION OF 19382 


Ordonnance No. 23/T. P. relative & la revision des brevets d’aptitude des 
pilotes et mécaniciens d’aéronefs. Du 5 mars 1932. (Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 
1982, No. 5, p. 119.) 

Ordonnance du Gouv. général No. 91/T. P. : Dépé6t, emmagasinage, fabrication, 
mode d’emploi et transport des substances explosives. Du 19 mai 1932. (Bull. 
admin. du Congo belge, 19382, No. 10, p. 441.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1983 
TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Saar Territory. 
Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung und Ergainzung von Notvorschriften der Sozial- 


versicherung. Vom 29. August 1933. Nr. 498. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 38, 
p- 441.) 





i List of principal abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterrei- 
chischen Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt; 
B. M. T. = Bulletin du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; C. S. R. 
= Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. 
Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos 
proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Kommissa- 
riata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta 
Noteikumu Krajums ; R. A. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblait ; R. d.T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblait ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. 
= Sbirka zdkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak 
Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports 
économiques et statistique sociale) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 
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MANDATED TERRITORIE 
French Togoland. 7 a 4 


Arrété No. 488 réorganisant le régime pénitentiaire indigéne au Togo. Du 
1¢t septembre 1933. (J. O. du Togo, 1933, No. 237, p. 486.) 


Latakia. 

Arrété No. 113/LR du 9 aoat 1933 portant institution d’un régime minier dans 
les territoires soumis au mandat francais. (J. O. du Gouvernement de Lattaquié, 
1988, Nos. 38-89, p. 368). 

Arrété No. 121/LR du 25 aoait 1933 portant sur la réorganisation de la corpo- 
ration des bateliers dans les Etats du Levant sous mandat frangais. (J. O. du 
Gouvernement de Lattaquié, 1933, No. 42, p. 432.) 


ALBANIA 


Dekret-Ligjé mbi akordimin huanash kooperativavet bujqésore. 11 Shtatuer 
1983. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 1933, No. 56, p. 1.) 

[Legislative Decree respecting the granting of loans to agricultural co-operative 
societies. Dated 11 September 1933.] 

Rregullore e burgjevet. 18 Gusht 1933. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 1933, No. 57, p. 1.) 

[Prison Regulations. Approved 18 August 1933.] 


New South Wales. Aust a 

An Act to continue the provisions of Part II of the Prevention and Relief of 
Unemployment Acts, 1930-1932 ; to apply the provisions of that Act to the assess- 
ment and collection of unemployment relief tax imposed by the Unemployment 
Relief Tax Act, 1933; to extend the provisions of the Prevention and Relief of 
Unemployment (Amendment) Act, 19382, as amended by subsequent Acts, to 
the making of arrangements in respect of unemployment relief tax imposed by 
the Unemployment Relief Tax Act, 1933 ; to provide for the furnishing of certain 
returns to the Commissioner of Taxation ; to continue the provisions of the Public 
Service Salaries Act, 1931-1932, as amended by subsequent Acts ; for these and 
other purposes to amend the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Acts, 1930- 
1982, the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment (Amendment) Act, 1932, the 
Public Service Salaries Act, 1931-1932, and certain other Acts ; and for purposes 
connected therewith. 24 Geo. V, No. 8. Assented to 30 June 19383. (N.S.W. 
Industrial Gazette, 31 July 1933, p. 15.) 

An Act to impose an unemployment relief tax ; to declare the rates at which 
such tax is to be charged, levied, assessed, collected and paid ; and for p 
connected therewith. 24 Geo.V, No. 4. Assented to 30 June 19838. (N.S.W. Indus- 
trial Gazette, 31 July 1933, p. 20.) 


Papua. 

Amendment of the Immigration Restriction Regulations made under the 
Immigration Restriction Ordinance, 1907-1933. No. 16 of 1988. Dated 28 July 
1988. (Government Gazette, 2 August 1933, p. 74.) 


Queensland. 

Order in Council under the Apprentices and Minors Act of 1929 to approve 
and declare that the said Act shall apply to the trade of “ Fellmongering ”, and 
that the word “ Fellmongering ”’ shall be inserted in the said Schedule after “ Pat- 
ternmaking”’. Dated 24 August 1933. (Queensland Government Gazette, 26 Aug- 
ust 1983, p. 460.) 


Territory for the Seat of Government. 

An Ordinance to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 1931, as 
amended by the Seat of Government (Administration) Ordinance 1933 and by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 1983. No. 19 of 1988. Dated 6 September 
1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 7 September 19338, p. 1255.) 
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AUSTRIA 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 19. September 1933 iiber ausseror- 
dentliche Massnahmen bei den Kohlenbergbauen zu der Osterreichischen Alpinen 
Montangesellschaft und der Graz-K6flacher Eisenbahn- und Bergbau-Gesellschaft. 
Nr. 416. (B. G. BI., 1983, 132. Stiick, p. 1055.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 22. September 1933, betreffend die 
Arbeitslosenversicherung der Militirpersonen. Nr. 449. (B. G. BI., 1933, 189. 
Stiick, p. 1113.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 28. September 
1933, betreffend die Regelung der Dienst- und Besoldungsverhiiltnisse der Bedien- 
steten der Industriellen Bezirkskommissionen und Arbeitslosenimter (Dienstord- 
nung der Bediensteten der Industriellen Bezirkskommissionen und Arbeitslosenim- 
ter). Nr. 447. (B. G. BI., 1933, 138. Stiick, p. 1099.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 29. September 1933 iiber die Verlinge- 
rung der Titigkeitsdauer der Kammern fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte. Nr. 448. 
(B. G. Bl., 1983, 138. Stiick, p. 1112.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 30. September 1933, betreffend den 
Vorgang bei Verminderung des Personalstandes der Unternehmung “ Osterreichi- 
sche Bundesbahnen ”’. Nr. 453. (B. G. Bl., 1938, 140. Stiick, p. 1116.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 9. Oktober 1933 
iiber die Sperre des Antrittes von Gewerben. Nr. 467. (B. G. Bl., 1933, 146. Stiick, 
p. 1187.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 12. Oktober 1933 iiber die Versetzung 
von Bediensteten der Unternehmung “ Osterreichische Bundesbahnen ” in den 
zeitlichen Ruhestand und iiber besondere, diese Bediensteten betreffende Mass- 
nahmen. Nr. 475. (B. G. BI., 1933, 150. Stiick, p. 1149. ) 


BELGIUM 


Loi sur la garantie de bonne fin du crédit 4 l’outillage artisanal. Du 10 aoit 
1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 249, p. 4393.) 


Loi relative 4 la garantie de bonne fin du petit crédit professionnel. Du 10 aodt 
1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 249, p. 4394.) 


Arrété royal concernant la police des établissements classés comme dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes. Du 10 aodit 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 251], 
p. 4417.) 


Arrété royal concernant la classification des établissements réputés dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes et la détermination des attributions respectives, en 
cette matiére, du Département de l’Industrie et du Travail et du Département 
de la Prévoyance sociale et de l’Hygiéne. Du 10 aodit 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, 
No. 251, p. 4423.) 

Arrété ministériel du 30 aoit 1933 portant modifications 4 l’arrété ministériel 
du 17 septembre 1931 fixant les conditions de navigabilité des aéronefs. (Moniteur 
belge, 1983, No. 267, p. 4824.) 


Arrété ministériel du 30 aodt 1933 portant modifications aux arrétés 
ministériels des 28 juillet 1931 et 25 avril 1983, fixant les taxes 4 percevoir 
pour la délivrance des certificats de navigabilité des avions prototypes et 
pour l’homologation des moteurs prototypes. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 267, 
p- 4826.) 


Arrété royal du 25 septembre 1933, en vertu de : Arrété royal du 81 mai 1933, 
pris en exécution de la loi du 17 mai 1933 et ayant pour objet de modifier certaines 
dispositions de la loi du 14 juillet 1930 et de celle du 28 juillet 1932, relatives a 
l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. — Exécution de l'article 4. 
Taux de la majoration gratuite de rente de vieillesse. Baréme. (Moniteur belge, 
1933, No. 272, p. 4925.) 
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BELGIUM : COLONIES 
Belgian Congo. 

Ordonnance d’administration générale du 27 aofiit 1988, No. 70/A.I.M.O., 
déterminant les conditions de la contrainte et le genre de travaux qui peuvent 
étre imposés aux contraints. ; 

Verordening van algemeen bestuur van 27 Augustus 1933, nr. 70/I.Z.A., tot 
regeling van de voorwaarden van den lijfsdwang on bepaling van de werken die aan 
de door lijfsdwang getroffenen mogen worden opgelegd. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1933, No. 17, p. 464.) 


BRAZIL 


Decreto N. 22:526 — de 9 de margo de 1933 : altera alguns artigos, paragrafos, 
itens e alineas do Regulamento para as Capitanias de Portos, aprovado pelo decreto 
N. 17:096 de 28 de outubro de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 1983, No. 61, p. 4978.) 

[Decree No. 22526 to amend certain sections, subsections, items and paragraphs 
of the Regulations for harbour authorities approved by Decree No. 17096 of 28 Oct- 
ober 1925. Dated 9 March 1933.] 


Decreto N. 22:527 — de 9 de marco de 1933 : aprova e manda adotar o regula- 
mento para a Diretoria da Marinha Mercante. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 61, p. 4978.) 

[Decree No. 22527, to approve the regulations for the Mercantile Marine Director- 
ate. Dated 9 March 1933.] 


Decreto N. 22:653 — de 20 de abril de 1933 : fixa o numero e estabelece o modo 
de escolha dos representantes de associag‘es profissionais que participaraéo da 
Assembléa Constituinte. (Diario Oficial, 1983, No. 97, p. 8338.) 

[Decree No. 22653 to fix the number and prescribe the method of selection of 
the representatives of occupational associations to be appointed to the Constituent 
Assembly. Dated 20 April 1933.] 


Decreto No. 22:696 — de 11 de maio de 1933: aprova as instrucgSes para 
e execugao do decreto N. 22:653, de 20 de abril de 1938, que fixa o numero e esta- 
belece o modo de escolha dos representantes de associagées profissionais que parti- 
ciparao da Assembléa Nacional Constituinte. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 111, p. 9522.) 

[Decree No. 22696, to approve the instructions for the administration of Decree 
No. 22653 of 20 April 1933 to fix the number and prescribe the method of selection 
of the representatives of occupational associations to be appointed to the National 
Constituent Assembly. Dated 11 May 1933.] 


Decreto N. 22:868 — de 28 de junho de 1933: prorroga até 31 de dezembro 
de 1933, o prazo para a aplicagéo dos adeantamentos recebidos para a localizacao 
de trabalhadores e dé outras providencias. (Diario Oficial, 1983, No. 157, p. 18529.) 

[Decree No. 22868 to prolong to 31 December 1933 the time limit for the utili- 
sation of the advances received for the placing of workers; and to issue other 
provisions. Dated 28 June 1933.] 


* Decreto N. 23:084 — de 16 de agosto de 1933 : regula a durac&o do trabalho 
dos empregados de farmacias. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 1938, p. 16373 ; Erratum : 
No. 197, p. 16674.) 

[Decree No. 23084 to regulate the hours of work of employees in chemists’ 
shops. Dated 16 August 1933.] 

* Decreto N. 23:103 — de 19 de agosto de 1933 : regula a concess&o de férias 
aos empregados em estabelecimentos comerciais e bancarios e em instituigses de 
assistencia privada. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 197, p. 16675.) 

[Decree No. 23103 to regulate the granting of holidays to employees in commer- 
cial and banking establishments and in private relief institutions. Dated 19 August 
1933.] 

* Decreto N. 23:104 — de 19 de agosto de 1933 : regula a duracao e condigses 
do trabalho na industria de panificagao. (Diario Oficial, 19383, No. 196, p. 16598 ; 
Erratum : No. 205, p. 17362.) 

[Decree No. 23104, to regulate hours of work and conditions of employment 
in the baking industry. Dated 19 August 1933.] 
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Decreto N. 28:124 — de 21 de agosto de 1933 : permite ao brasileiro naturalizado, 
nas condicées que menciona, a continuagao do exercicio do cargo de comandante 
de navio mercante nacional. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 196, p. 16603.) 

[Decree No. 28124, to permit naturalised Brazilians to continue to hold the 
post of master of a Brazilian merchant vessel under the conditions specified. Dated 
21 August 1933.] 

* Decreto N. 28:152 — de 15 de setembro de 1933 : regula a durag&o do trabalho 
dos empregados em casas de diversées e estabelecimentos conexos. (Diario Oficial, 
19383, No. 219, p. 18321 ; Erratum : No. 224, p. 18705.) 

[Deeree No. 28152 to regulate the hours of work of employees in places of 
amusement and similar establishments. Dated 15 September 1933.] 


BULGARIA 


Service Regulations for employees (hammals) at customs offices at railway sta- 
tions and frontier posts. Published 6 September 1933. (Drj. Vest., 1933, No. 126, 
p. 2049.) 

Regulations for the technical managers of industrial establishments and for the 
representatives of such establishments in connection with technical supplies. 
Ukase No. 429. Dated 28 September 1933. (Drj. Vest., 1933, No. 151, p. 2369.) 


CANADA 

Prince Edward Island. 

The Insurance Act. 28 Geo. V, ch. 1. Assented to 6 April 1983. (Laws of P. E. 
Island, 19338, p. 1.) 

An Act to amend the Prince Edward Island Old-Age Pension Act 1931. 
23 Geo. V, ch. 10. Assented to 6 April 1983. (Laws of P. E. Island, 19338, p. 189.) 

An Act to amend the Electrical Inspection Act 1982. 23 Geo. V, ch. 24. As- 
sented to 6 April 1933. (Laws of P. E. Island, 1933, p. 177.) 


CHILE 


* Ley numero 5.211. — Modifica el articulo 415 del Cédigo del Trabajo. 28 de 
julio de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1988, No. 16643, p. 2484.) 

[Act No. 5211 to amend section 415 of the Labour Code. Dated 28 July 1933.] 

Decreto nimero 116. — Aprueba el Reglamento de farmacias, droguerias y 
establecimientos similares. 18 de mayo de 1983. (Diario Oficial, 1988, No. 16624, 
p. 2156.) 

[Decree No. 116 to approve the Regulations respecting chemists’ and druggists’ 
shops and similar establishments. Dated 18 May 1933.] 

Decreto nimero 1.624. — Modifica el Reglamento General de Jubilaciones de} 
personal ferroviario. 30 de junio de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1983, No. 16627, p. 2219.) 

[Decree No. 1624 to amend the General Regulations respecting railwaymen’s 
pensions. Dated 30 June 1933.] 


COLOMBIA 


Decreto No. 1349 de 1933 (31 de julio) por el cual se derogan los articulos 23 a 
80 del marcado con el niimero 1099 de 1980 y se reglamenta la profesién de farma- 
cetiticos. (Diario Oficial, 1988, No. 22364, p. 337.) 

[Decree No. 1849 to amend sections 23-30 of Decree No. 1099 of 1980 to regulate 
the profession of chemist. Dated 31 July 1983.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vladni nafizeni ze dne 29. jila 1933 o otvérace a zatvaracej hodine obchod- 
nych miestnosti v zemi Slovenskej a Podkarpatoruskej. Nr. 154. (Sb. z. a n., 1933, 
Castka 51, p. 777.) 
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[Order No. 154 respecting the hours for the opening and closing of business 
premises in the provinces of Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. Dated 
29 July 1933.] 

* Vlddni nafizeni ze dne 29. tervence 1933 o piechodné upravé statniho pii- 
platku k podpofe nezaméstnanych. Nr. 161. (Sb. z. a n., 1988, Castka 52, p. 785.) 

[Order No. 161 respecting the temporary regulation of the State grant for 
unemployment relief. Dated 29 July 1933.] 

Vladni nafizeni ze dne 29. éervence 1933, kterym se méni a dopliuje vladni 
nafizeni ze dne 29. srpna 1924, ¢. 186 Sb. z. a n., kterym se provédi zakon ze dne 
19, éervence 1921, é. 267 Sb. z. a n., o staétnim piispévku k podpofe nezaméstna- 
nych. Nr. 162. (Sb. z. a n., 1938, Castka 52, p. 788.) 

[Order No. 162 to amend and supplement the Order of 29 August 1924 under 
the Act of 19 July 1921, respecting the State grant for the relief of the unem- 
ployed. Dated 29 July 1933.] 

* Vladni nafizeni ze dne 29. éervence 1933, kterym se méni §§ 82 a 54 Zivnosten- 
ského tadu a § 70 Zivnostenského z4kona pro uzemi Slovenska a Podkarpatské 
Rusi. Nr. 163. (Sb. z. a n., 1988, Castka 52, p. 788.) 

[Order No. 163 to amend sections 82 and 54 of the Industrial Code and section 
70 of the Industrial Act for the provinces of Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. 
Dated 29 July 1933.] 

Vladni nafizeni ze dne 29. éervence 1933 o upravé pachtovného pii semédél- 
skych pachtech. Nr. 164. (Sb. z. a n., 1988, Castka 52, p. 790.) 

[Order No. 164 respecting the rents of agricultural holdings. Dated 29 July 
19383.] 

Vladni nafizeni ze dne 5 srpna 1933, kterym se vyd4vaji zvvlastni piedpisy 
o zdloznéch a tvérnich spolcich, tivérnich spoletenstvech (druzstvech), hospo- 
déiskych a Zivnostenskych druzstvech tivérnich a jejich svazech. Nr. 169. (Sb. 
z. an., 1988, Castka 53, p. 795.) 

[Order No. 169 to issue special provisions respecting loan funds and credit 
associations, co-operative credit societies, co-operative agricultural and industrial 
credit societies, and federations thereof. Dated 5 August 1933.]} 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Verordnung zur Vorbereitung des Aufbaues der berufsstiindischen Vertretun- 
gen. Vom 4. Juli 1938. Nr. 83. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, 
No. 87, p. 295.) 

Verordnung zur Erginzung der Verordnung iiber landwirtschaftlichen Voll- 
streckungsschutz vom 30. Juni 1933. Vom 6. Juli 1933. Nr. 84. (Gesetzblatt fiir 
die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 37, p. 295.) 

Verordnung iiber Anderungen der Reichsversicherungsordnung und des Ange- 
stelltenversicherungsgesetzes. Vom 7. Juli 1933. Nr. 87. (Gesetzblatt fiir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 39, p. 301.) 

* Zweite Verordnung zur Vorbereitung des Aufbaues der berufsstindischen 
Vertretungen. Vom 11. Juli 1988. Nr. 88. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1938, No. 39, p. 301.) 

* Verordnung iiber die Errichtung einer dffentlich-rechtlichen Berufsvertre- 
tung der Danziger Landwirtschaft. Vom 14. Juli 1933. Nr. 95. (Gesetzblatt fiir 
die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 42, p. 318.) 

* Verfassung der Danziger Bauernkammer. Vom 14. Juli 1933. (Gesetzblatt 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, No. 42, p. 313.) 

Verordnung zur Abinderung der Rechtsanwaltsordnung. Vom 22. August 
1983. Nr. 171. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 68, p. 429.) 

Verordnung zur Abianderung der Verordnung iiber die Erhebung einer frei- 
willigen Spende zur Férderung der nationalen Arbeit vom 29. Juli 1938 (G.BI. 
S. 387). Vom 1. September 1933. Nr. 160. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
19338, No. 64, p. 405.) 
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Durchfiihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung iiber die Erhebung einer freiwilligen 
Spende zur Férderung der nationalen Arbeit vom 29. Juli 1933 (G.BI. S. 837). 
Vom 1. September 1983. Nr. 161. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, 
No. 64, p. 405.) 


Vorschriften fiir den Gewerbebetrieb der Personen, die gewerbsmissig Leben 
oder Eigentum fremder Personen bewachen (Bewachungsgewerbe). Vom 4. Sep- 
tember 1983. Nr. 587. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 88. 
p. 497.) 

Verordnung iiber die Einrichtung von Sammelkarten und die Vernichtung 
von Versicherungskarten in der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 5. September 
1983. Nr. 538. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 88, p. 499.) 


Verordnung iiber die Leistung von Pflichtarbeiten durch Wohlfahrtserwerbs- 
lose. Vom 8. September 1933. Nr. 168. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1933, No. 67, p. 427.) 


Verordnung zur Abanderung des Wohnungsbaugesetzes vom 27. Mirz 1925 
(G.BI. S. 79) in der zurzeit geltenden Fassung. Vom 9. September 1933. Nr. 170. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1983, No. 68, p. 429.) 


Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung, Ausfiihrung und Ergiinzung der Verordnungen 
zur Férderung der Eheschliessungen vom 29. Juli 1933 (G.Bl. S. 341) und der 
III. Verordnung zur Erhaltung und Vermehrung von Arbeitsgelegenheiten vom 
15. August 1933 (G.BIl. S. 383). Vom 12. September 1933. Nr. 172. (Gesetzblatt 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1938, No. 69, p. 433.) 


Rechtsverordnung betr. Abifnderung des Gesetzes tiber die Beschaftigung 
auslindischer Wanderarbeiter in der Landwirtschaft vom 29. Oktober 1929, in 
der Fassung vom 16. Februar 1932 und 14. Juli 1933. Vom 16. September 1933. 
Nr. 174. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 69, p. 437.) 


* Verordnung betreffend Anderung des Arbeitnehmerausschussgesetzes. Vom 
19. September 1933. Nr. 176. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, 
No. 70, p. 439.) 


Verordnung iiber die Erteilung, Entziehung und Form der Hafenarbeiter- 
karte. Vom 19. September 1933. Nr. 560. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1983, No. 92, p. 510.) 


Verordnung zur Regelung der landwirtschaftlichen Schuldverhiltnisse. Vom 
22. September 1933. Nr. 179. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 71, 
p. 444.) 

Rechtsverordnung tiber die Vornahme einer Betriebszihlung. Vom 26. Septem- 
ber 1933. Nr. 194. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 75, p. 479.) 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgerelse vedrerende Regler for Omsztning til Kapitalbeleb af Renter 
i Henhold til Lov Nr. 314 af 28. Juni 1920 for de senderjydske Landsdele angaaende 
Forsikringer mod Ulykkestilfelde, jfr. Lov Nr. 171 af 11. Juli 1927. Den 8. Sep- 
tember 1933. Nr. 270. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 39, p. 1575.) 

[Notification No. 270 to issue rules for the capitalisation of pensions under 
Act No. 314 of 28 June 1920 for the provinces of South Jutland, respecting acci- 
dent insurance (cf. Act No. 171 of 11 July 1927). Dated 8 September 1933.] 


Bekendtgerelse om Eegler for Indbetaling af Invalidepremier fra de aner- 
kendte Sygekasser og fra de statskontrollerede Sygeforeninger til Invalidefor- 
sikringsfonden. Nr. 282. Den 27. September 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 41, 
p. 1607.) 

[Notification No. 282, to issue rules for the payment of invalidity premiums 
from the approved sickness funds and the State-supervised sickness benefit societies 
to the Invalidity Insurance Fund. Dated 27 September 1933.] 


Bekendtgerelse om den Fremgangsmaade, der maa anvendes af de anerkendte 
Sygekassers Revisorer i Sygekasser med over 1000 Medlemmer ved Udtagelse af 
Sygekassemedlemmer til Udvalgsbehandling efter Folkeforsikringslovens § 8. 
Den 27. September 1933. Nr. 283. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 41, p. 1608.) 
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[Notification No. 283, respecting the procedure to be followed by the auditors of 
approved sickness funds having more than 1,000 members in the selection of 
members of the fund for consideration by the committee under section 8 of the 
Social Insurance Act. Dated 27 September 1933.] 


Bekendtgerelse om Valg af Nevn for de anerkendte Sygekasser. Nr. 284. 
Den 27. September 19338. (Lovtidenden A, 1938, No. 41, p. 1610.) 

[Notification No. 284, respecting the election of the Approved Sickness Funds 
Committee. Dated 27 September 1933.] 


Bekendtgorelse af Regler for de anerkendte Sygekassers Ydelse af Tandpleje. 
Nr. 285. Den 27. September 1983. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 41, p. 1611.) 

[Notification No. 285, to issue rules for the granting of dental treatment by 
approved sickness funds. Dated 27 September 1933.] 


Bekendtgerelse om Regler for Adgang til Optagelse som bidragydende Medlem- 
mer af Sygeforsikringen for Personer, der har Bopael indenfor et Omraade, for 
hvilket der ikke er oprettet nogen anerkendt Sygekasse. Nr. 286. Den 27. Septem- 
ber 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1938, No. 41, p. 1612.) 

[Notification No. 286, to issue rules for the admission to sickness insurance as 
contributing members of persons residing in areas for which an approved sickness 
fund has not been established. Dated 27 September 1933. ] 

Bekendtgerelse om Vejledning med Hensyn til Invalideforsikring af og Adgang 
til Aldersrente for Medlemmer af statskontrollerede Sygeforeninger. Nr. 287. 
Den 27. September 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 41, p. 1612.) 

[Notification No. 287, to lay down principles for the invalidity insurance of 
members of State-supervised sickness benefit societies and their qualification for 
old-age pensions. Dated 27 September 1933.] 


Bekendtgerelse om Regler angaaende de i Folkeforsikringslovens § 8 omhand- 
lede Udvalgs Virksomhed. Nr. 288. Den 27. September 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 
1933, No. 41, p. 1614.) 

[Notification No. 288, to issue rules for the work of the select committee men- 
tioned in section 8 of the Social Insurance Act. Dated 27 September 1933.] 


Bekendtgoerelse angaaende Statstilskud til Nedsxttelse af Preemierne for Forsik- 
ring i Henhold til Lov Nr. 183 af 20 Maj 1933 om Forsikring mod Felger af Ulyk- 
kestilfeelde. Nr. 290. Den 28. September 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 41, 
p. 1619.) 

[Notification No. 290, respecting the State grant towards reduction of the 
premiums for insurance under Act No. 188 of 20 May 19383 respecting insurance 
against the consequences of accidents. Dated 28 September 1933.] 


Bekendtgerelse angaaende Helbredsbetingelserne for Optagelse af nydende 
og bidragydende Medlemmer i anerkendte Sygekasser og statskontrollerede Syge- 
foreninger samt angaaende Invalideforsikring af saadanne Personer. Nr. 291. 
Den 28. September 1938. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 41, p. 1621.) 

[Notification No. 291, respecting the health requirements for the admission 
of beneficiaries and contributing members to approved sickness funds and State- 
supervised sickness benefit societies, and the invalidity insurance of such persons. 
Dated 28 September 1933.] 


Bekendtgerelse om Indberetning til Invalideforsikringsretten om invaliderede 
Personer i Henhold til Lov Nr. 182 af 20. Maj 1933 om Folkeforsikring. Nr. 292. 
Den 28. September 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 41, p. 1627.) 

[Notification No. 292, respecting the giving of notice to the Invalidity Insurance 
Court concerning disabled persons, in accordance with Act No. 182 of 20 May 1933 
respecting social insurance. Dated 28 September 1933.] 


Bekendtgerelse af Regler om privat Arbejdsanvisning. Nr. 293. Den 
28. September 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1983, No. 41, p. 1630.) 

[Notification No. 293, to issue rules for private employment agencies. Dated 
28 September 1933.] 

Bekendtgerelse af Regler for Arbejdsgivernes Bidrag til Arbejdsleshedsfonden. 
Nr. 294. Den 28. September 1983. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 41, p. 1686.) 

[Notification No. 294, to issue rules for employers’ contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Fund. Dated 28 September 1933.] 
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FRANCE 


* Décret relatif 4 l’application de la loi sur la journée de huit heures dans les 
industries des cuirs et peaux. Du 15 aoat 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 201, p. 9236.) 

Arrété réglant la situation au regard des assurances sociales des salariés et 
employés successivement ou alternativement occupés dans les anciens départe- 
ments et dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle. Du 
21 aodt 1933. (J. O., 1983, No. 199, p. 9174.) 

Décret complétant le décret du 23 mai 1923 portant réglement d’administration 
publique pour l’application des paragraphes 1¢* et 2 de l’article 1¢* de la loi du 
80 décembre 1922 en ce qui concerne lalimentation du fonds de garantie en 
matiére d’accidents du travail et du fonds de prévoyance des blessés de la guerre 
victimes d’accidents du travail et modifiant les barémes annexés. Du 22 aofit 
1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 198, p. 9145.) 

Décret réglementant les conditions d’admission des Francais et étrangers en 
Indochine. Du 31 aodt 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 222, p. 9945.) 

Décret réglant les conditions d’accession des indigénes de l’Afrique équatoriale 
francaise 4 la qualité de citoyen francais. Du 6 septembre 1933. (J. O., 19338, 
No. 216, p. 9739.), 

Décret étendant aux Antilles et 4 la Réunion les dispositions du décret du 5 mars 
1899, modifié par le décret du 31 mai 1924 et fixant les émoluments, droits, frais 
et honoraires dus aux greffiers et officiers ministériels, ainsi que les frais de transport 
des juges de paix en matiére de responsabilité des accidents du travail. Du 6 sep- 
tembre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 216, p. 9740.) 

Décret portant modification au décret du 26 janvier 1933 réorganisant les ser- 
vices de main-d’ceuvre. Du 14 septembre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 225, p. 10050.) 

Décret accordant des avances a des fonds de chémage. Du 15 septembre 1933. 
(J. O., 1933, No. 221, p. 9900.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 28 mars 1922 relatif aux subventions aux bureaux 
publics de placement. Du 25 septembre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 227, p. 10110.) 


FRANCE: COLONIES, ETC. 


French Equatorial Africa. 

Arrété réglementant le transport du personnel et du matériel administratif 
par voie de réquisition de main-d’ceuvre. Du 29 mai 1933. (J. O. de Afrique 
équatoriale francaise, 1933, No. 12, p. 398.) 

* Arrété réglementant le recours au travail public obligatoire en A.E.F. Du 
29 mai 1933. (J. O. de l’Afrique éqvatoriale francaise, 1933, No. 12, p. 399.) 


French Indo-China. 

Arrété modifiant l’article 9 de l’arrété du 16 septembre 1920 relatif aux forma- 
lités & remplir par les Européens ou assimilés, les Asiatiques étrangers ou assimilés 
et les indigénes sujets ou protégés francais désirant sortir de |l’Indochine. Dr 
19 avril 1933. (Bull. admin. du Laos, 1933, No. 5, p. 451.) 


Niger. 

Arrété portant création et organisation d’un groupe mobile d’hygiéne et de 
prévention sociale dans la colonie du Niger. No. 653. Du 23 juillet 1933. (J. O. du 
Niger, 1933, No. 15, p. 213.) 

Arrété No. 666 réglementant lhygiéne générale dans les centres urbains. Du 
29 juillet 1933. (J. O. du Niger, 1933, No. 15, p. 214.) 


Réunion. 

Arrété No. 872 modifiant l’article 1¢* de Varrété du 27 octobre 1913 relatif 
4 la constitution de la commission de visite des navires en service, pris en application 
des articles 2 du décret du 8 juillet 1913 et 15 de la loi du 17 avril 1907 concernant 
la sécurité de la navigation maritime et la réglementation du travail & bord des 
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navires de commerce. Du 17 aodt 1933. (Journal et Bulletin de la Réunion, 1933, 
No. 35, p. 386.) 

Arrété No. 885 rendant applicable aux navires ayant leur port d’attache a la 
Réunion l’arrété du ministre de la Marine marchande du 21 janvier 1933 détermi- 
nant les prescriptions spéciales de sécurité applicables & bord des navires 4 passagers. 
Du 22 aodt 1933. (Journal et Bulletin de la Réunion, 1933, No. 35, p. 387.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz iiber ein ausserordentliches Kiindigungsrecht von Arzten, Zahnirzten 
und Zahntechnikern und iiber Anderungen der Reichsversicherungsordnung. 
Vom 14. August 1933. (R. G. Bl., I, 1983, No. 93, p. 581.) 

* Gesetz iiber Anderung der Arbeitslosenhilfe. Vom 22. September 1933. 
(R. G. Bl., I, 1933, No. 104, p. 656.) 

Gesetz iiber die Aufschliessung von Wohnsiedlungsgebieten. Vom 22. Sep- 
tember 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1988, No. 105, p. 659.) 
Reichskulturkammergesetz. Vom 22. September 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, 

No. 105, p. 661.) 

Patentanwaltsgesetz. Vom 28. September 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 107, 
p- 669.) 

Reichserbhofgesetz. Vom 29. September 1933. (R. G. Bl., I, 1933, No. 108, 
p-. 685.) 

Zweite Durchfiihrungsverordnung tiber die Gewahrung von Ehestandsdarlehen. 
Vom 26. Juli 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 87, p. 540.) 

Verordnung iiber die Kassenzahnirztliche Vereinigung Deutschlands. Vom 
27. Juli 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1988, No. 87, p. 540.) 

Verordnung iiber die Zulassung von Zahnirzten und Zahntechnikern zur 
Tatigkeit bei den Krankenkassen. Vom 27. Juli 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 87, 
p. 541.) 

Verordnung zur Ergiinzung der Steuergutscheinverordnung. Vom 28. August 
1933. (R. G. Bl., I, 1933, No. 97, p. 611.) 

Bestimmungen fiir Trager der Sozialversicherung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes 
zur Wiederherstellung des Berufsbeamtentums. Vom 29. August 1983. (R. A. 
Bl., 1933, No. 26, p. I 228.) 

Bekanntmachung, betreffend Richtlinien fiir die Anforderungen an den Werk- 
stoff und Bau von Rauhgasvorwirmern. Vom 30. August 1933. (R. A. Bl., 1983, 
No. 26, p. I 233.) 

Dritte Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der landwirtschaftlichen Schuldenrege- 
lung. Vom 15. September 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 101, p. 641.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Anderung der Verordnung [vom 4. Januar 1929] betref- 
fend Krankenfiirsorge auf Kauffahrteischiffen. Vom 26. September 1933. (R. G. 
Bl., II, 1938, No. 40, p. 695.) 

Verordnung iiber die Zulassung von Arzten zur Tatigkeit bei den Kranken- 
kassen. Vom 28. September 1938. (R. G. BI., I, 1988, No. 109, p. 696.) 

Fiinfte Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes zur Wiederherstellung 
des Berufsbeamtentums. Vom 29. September 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 109, 
p. 697.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Town and Country Planning Regulations (Scotland), 1933, dated 14 Sep- 
tember 1933, made by the Department of Health for Scotland under the Town 
and Country Planning (Scotland) Act, 1982 (22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 49). (S. R. & O., 


910 
1983, No. $a" 


The Silicosis and Asbestosis (Medical Fees) Amendment Regulation, 1933, 
dated 15 September 1933, made by the Secretary of State with the approval of 
the Treasury as to the fees to be paid in respect of examinations made and certifi- 


ii 
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cates given under the Silicosis and Asbestosis (Medical Arrangements) Scheme, 
1931. (S. R. & O., 1983, No. 930.) 

The Trade Boards (Cutlery) Order, 1933. Special Order, dated 28 September 
1983, made by the Minister of Labour under sections 1 and 2 of the Trade Boards 
Act, 1918, applying the Trade Boards Acts, 1909 (9 Edw. VIII, ch. 22) and 1918 
(8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 82), to the Cutlery Trade. (S. R. & O., 1933, No. 949.) 

The Employment of Children in Entertainments Rules, 1933, dated 7 October 
1988, made by the Board of Education under section 22 of the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1988 (28 & 24 Geo. V, ch. 12). (S. R. & O., 1933, No. 971.) 


GREAT BRITAIN: COLONIES, ETC. 
British Guiana. 
An Ordinance to make provision for the registration of opticians, to regulate 
the practice of sight-testing and for purposes incidental thereto. No. 27 of 1933. 
Assented to 26 September 1933. (Official Gazette, 30 September 1933, p. 799.) 


Malay States (Non-Federaied). 

Kedah. 

An Enactment to amend the Sanitary Board Enactment, 1834. No. 6 of 1852. 
Assented to 8 Jemadilawal 13852. (Government Gazette, 9 September 1933, p. 874.) 


Perlis. 

The Aliens Enactment, 1351. No. 9 of 1851. (No date.) 

The Labour Code (Amendment) Enactment, 1351. No. 10 of 1351. (No date.) 

[Inter alia, night work of women and young persons.] 

An Enactment to confer on the State Council power to make regulations on 
occasions of emergency or public danger. No. 18 of 1851. (No date.) 


Malta. 
The Weekly Rest (Bakers) Order 1933. Dated 6 October 1933. 
Decreto relativo al riposo settimanale dei fornai, 1983. 6 ottobre 1933. 
(Malta Government Gazette, 7 October 1933, p. 879.) 


Sudan. 
The Passports and Permits (Amendment) Ordinance 1938. No. 5 of 1933. Dated 
26 July 1933. (Sudan Government Gazette, 15 August 1933, p. 153.) 


Trinidad and Tobago. 

Proclamation to fix the sixteenth day of October, 1933, as the day on which 
the Young Persons (Employment) Ordinance, 19383 (No. 8 of 1933), shall commence. 
Dated 11 October 1933. No. 50 of 1933. (Trinidad Royal Gazette, 12 October 
1983, p. 831.) 


Windward Islands : Saint Lucia. 

An Ordinance relating to electric light and electrical energy in Castries. No. 25 
of 1983. Assented to 21 August 1933. (Saint Lucia Gazette, 2 September 1938, 
p. 77.) 

An Ordinance relating to trade unions. No. 26 of 1933. Assented to 21 August 
1983. (Saint Lucia Gazette, 2 September 193838, p. 89.) 


GREECE 


Legislative Decree to amend the provisions respecting the bonus reckoning 
of days worked by prisoners. Dated 4 July 1938. (Eph. Kyb., I, 19838, No. 178, 
p- 969.) 

Decree to amend sections 2 and 4 of the rules of the Mercantile Marine Seamen’s 
Provident Fund. Dated 28 June 19383. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1983, No. 173, p. 949.) 
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Decree to fix the contributions of certain classes of vessels, shipowners, and 
seamen to the Unemployment and Sickness Fund. Dated 15 July 1983. (Eph. 
Kyb., I, 1938, No. 209, p. 1198.) 

Legislative Decree to prolong the operation of Acts Nos. 4180, 4881 and 5855 
respecting privileges for members of the Army Reserve. Dated 22 July 1983. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1983, No. 213, p. 1216.) 

[Priority of employment.] 

Decree respecting the payment of the travelling expenses of unemployed 
seamen to foreign ports for the purpose of engagement on Greek vessels. Dated 
4 August 1933. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1983, No. 238, p. 1383.) 

Decree to supplement section 6 of the Decree of 1 March 1927 to establish the 
Seamen’s Home. Dated 11 August 1933. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1983, No. 242, p. 1414.) 

Decree to abolish the Hackney Coachmen’s Fund. Dated 14 August 1933. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1933, No. 250, p. 1461.) 


INDIA 


An Act further to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain purposes. 
No. XVI of 1933. Assented to 11 September 1933. (Gazette of India, 16 Sept- 
ember 1933, Part IV, p. 34.) 

[Inter alia, acquisition of land by an industrial concern for the purpose of 
erecting dwelling houses for workmen.] 

An Act to constitute a Medical Council in India. No. X XVII of 1933. Assented 
to 23 September 1933. (Gazette of India, 30 September 1933, Part IV, p. 75.) 


ITALY 


Decreto ministeriale 10 luglio 1933. Obbligo pei datori di lavoro di assumere 
la mano d’opera dell’industria pel tramite degli Uffici di collocamento anche per 
periodi di tempo inferiori ad una settimana. (G. U., 1983, No. 201, p. 3889.) 

[Ministerial Decree to make it compulsory for employers to engage industrial 
labour through the employment exchanges even for periods of less than a week. 
Dated 10 July 1933.] 

Regio decreto 29 luglio 1933, n. 1150. Riapertura dei termini per la presenta- 
zione delle domande intese ad ottenere il riconoscimento della qualifica di specialista 
nei vari rami professionali. (G. U., 1983, No. 214, p. 4074.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1150: new time limit for the submission of applications 
for the approval of qualifications for the title of specialist in various professions. 
Dated 29 July 1933.] 


LITHUANIA 


Zemés wg ap istatymo pakeitimas. Nr. 2928. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1933, 


No. 425, p. 1.) 
[Amendment of the Agrarian Reform Act. Published 19 September 1933.] 


Valstybés draudimo istaigos istatu pakeitimas. Nr. 2923. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 


1988, No. 424, p. 1.) 
[Amendment of the Rules of the State Insurance Institution. Published 15 Sept- 


ember 1930.] 
MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Ley que establece el Consejo Nacional de Economia de los Estados Unidos 
Mexicanos. 25 de julio de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 25, p. 315.) 
[Act to set up a National Economic Council in the United States of Mexico. 


Dated 25 July 1983.] 


MOROCCO 


Dahir du 5 juin 1933 (11 safar 1852) modifiant le dahir du 24 mai 1914 (28 jou- 
mada II 1882) sur les associations. (B. O., 1988, No. 1092, p. 950.) 
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NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 19den Juli 1933, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop het 
Koninklijk besluit van den 6den April 1933, Staatsblad no. 159, houdende 1°: 
intrekking van het Koninklijk besluit van den 3den September 1928, Staatsblad 
no. 358, tot aanwijziging van de gevallen, waarin de bewaarde rentekaarten worden 
vernietigd en tot vaststelling van de voorschriften, welke daarbij moeten worden 
inachtgenomen en 2°: houdende opnieuw aanwijzing van de gevallen, waarin 
de bewaarde rentekaarten worden vernietigd en het Koninklijk besluit van.den 
16den Juni 1933, Staatsblad no. 329, tot vaststelling van een al gemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 311, eerste lid, der Invaliditeitswet, zullen in 
werking treden. (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 369.) 

[Decree to fix the date for the coming into operation of the Royal Decree of 
6 April 1933, (1) to repeal the Royal Decree of 3 September 1928 to specify the 
eases in which filed pension cards are to be destroyed and to lay down the rules 
to be observed in case of such action, and (2) to specify anew the cases in which 
filed pension cards are to be destroyed and to specify the date when the Royal 
Decree of 16 June 1933 to issue public administrative regulations as provided 
in section 311 (1) of the Invalidity Act shall come into force. Dated 19 July 1933.] 


Besluit van den 14den Augustus 1933, houdende bepalingen omtrent de vrij- 
stelling van meting van Finsche zeeschepen. (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 445.) 

[Decree to lay down provisions respecting the exemption of Finnish seagoing 
vessels from surveys. Dated 14 August 1933.] 

Besluit van den 23sten Augustus 1933, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 15 Juli 1922, Staatsblad no. 451, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in het eerste, vierde en vijfde lid van artikel 111 der 
Ongevallenwet 1921, zooals dat laatstelijk gewijzigd is bij Koninklijk besluit 
van 15 September 1928, Staatsblad no. 366. (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 457.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 15 July 1922 to issue public administra- 
tive regulations as provided in section 111 (1), (4), and (5) of the Accidents Act, 
1921, as last amended by the Royal Decree of 15 September 1928. Dated 23 August 
1933.] 

Besluit van den 23sten Augustus 1933, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 9 Januari 1923, Staatsblad no. 3, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 88 der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 
1933, No. 458.) ’ 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 9 January 1923, to issue public adminis- 
trative regulations as provided in section 88 of the Accidents Act, 1921. Dated 


23 August 1933.] 
NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon av 16 juni 1933 : tiltraedelse av Utkast til overenskomst 
om 4 skape en ordning til 4 sette minstelonn. (Overenskomster med fremmede 
stater, 1933, No. 7, p. 243.) 

[Royal Resolution to ratify the Draft Convention concerning the creation of 
minimum wage fixing machinery. Dated 16 June 1933.] 

Kongelig resolusjon : tjenestegrener og anerkjennelse av tjenestemannsorgani- 
sasjoner. 15 september 1933. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1933, No. 38, p. 654.) 

[Royal Resolution : definition of branches of the public service and recognition 
of organisations of public employees. Dated 15 September 1933.] 


PERU 


* Decreto aprobando el Reglamento de la Ley No. 7505 [por la cual se fija 
la proporcién del personal peruano a ocupar en las empresas comerciales o industria- 
les y se concede a los trabajadores de tales empresas derecho a vacaciones anuales}. 
21 de enero de 1933. 

[Decree to approve the regulations under Act No. 7505 (to fix the percentage 
of Peruvians to be employed in commercial and industrial establishments, and to 
grant the employees of these establishments the right to annual leave). Dated 
21 January 1933.] 
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POLAND 


Oswiadczenie Prezesa Rady Ministréw z dnia 12 lipeca 1933 r. o wyrazeniu 
zgody Sejmu Slaskiego na wejscie w zycie na obszarze wojewodztwa slaskiego 
rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 15 lipcy 1927 r. o izbach 
przemysiowo-handlowych. Poz. 429. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 56, p. 1086.) 

[Declaration respecting the assent of the Silesian Diet to the coming into opera- 
tion in the territory of the Province of Silesia of the Order of 15 July 1927 respecting 
chambers of commerce and industry. Dated 12 July 1933.] 

Oswiadczenie Rzadowe z dnia 11 sierpnia 1933 r. w sprawie wymiany dokumen- 
tow ratyfikacyjnych umowy pomiedzy Rzeczypospolita Polska a Rzesza Niemiecka 
o ubezpieczeniu spolecznem, podpisanej w Berlinie, dnia 11 czerwca 193812. Poz. 
488. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1938, No. 65, p. 1196.) 

[Government Notification respecting the exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty respecting Social Insurance between Poland and Germany 
signed at Berlin on 11 June 1931. Dated 11 August 1933.] 


RUMANIA 


Decret regal nr. 2,494: Regulamentul legii pentru statutului personalului 
Cailor Ferate Romane. 23 Septemvrie 1933. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 228, 
p- 6156.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2494 : rules under the Act respecting the staff regulations 
of the Rumanian State Railways. Dated 23 September 1933.] 

Decret regal nr. 2,502: regulamentul adunarii generale a Casei Centrale a 
Asigurarilor Sociale. 23 Septemvrie 1933. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 231, 
p. 6252.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2502 : regulations for the general meeting of the Central 
Insurance Fund. Dated 23 September 1933.] 

Decizie Ministerului Muncii nr. 59,682 din 30 Septemvrie 1933: orariul fri- 
zeriilor din intreaga tara. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 227, p. 6138.) 

[Order No. 59682: hours for barbers’ and hairdressers’ shops throughout 
Rumania. Dated 30 September 1933.] 


SPAIN 


Decreto regulando las liquidaciones de la repatriacién bonificada que deter- 
mina el articulo 48 de la ley de Emigracién. 19 de septiembre de 1933. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1933, No. 265, p. 1826.) 

[Decree to issue rules for the payment of the repatriation grants prescribed 
by section 48 of the Emigration Act. Dated 19 September 1933.] 

Orden aprobando el Reglamento para el servicio de prevencién y extincién 
de incendios en los buques de pasaje. 21 de septiembre de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1933, No. 284, p. 291.) 

{Order to approve the regulations respecting the service for the prevention 
and extinction of fires on board passenger vessels. Dated 21 September 1933.] 


URUGUAY 


Ley No. 9080. Se establecen disposiciones para dar trabajo a los desocupados. 
9 de agosto de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1983, No. 8113, p. 377-A.) 

[Act No. 9080 to issue provisions to provide work for the unemployed. Dated 
9 August 1933.] 

* Decreto nim. 2408/927. Se declara obligatorio el descanso dominical para 
patrones, empleados y obreros de panaderias. 8 de agosto de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 
1933, No. 8100, p. 275-A.) 

[Decree No. 2408/927 to declare Sunday rest compulsory for employers and 
wage-earning and salaried employees in bakeries. Dated 8 August 1933.] 
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Resolucién nim. 1130/9381. Se establecen disposiciones reglamentando el 
trabajo de los obreros carboneros. 23 de agosto de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, 
No. 8113, p. 381-A.) 


[Resolution No. 1130/9831 to regulate the employment of charcoal workers. 
Dated 23 August 1933.] 


Decreto nim. 388/932. Se modifican disposiciones reglamentarias de la ley 
de Semana Inglese. 23 de agosto de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1988, No. 8118, p. 380-A.) 

[Decree No. 388/982 to amend the regulations under the English Week Act. 
Dated 23 August 1933.] 


VENEZUELA 


Ley de Banco Obrero. 17 de julio de 1983. (Gaceta Oficial, 1988, No. 18106, 
p. 94357.) 


[Act respecting the Labour Bank. Dated 17 July 1933.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Employment Exchanges. An International Study 
of Placing Activities. Studies and Reports, Series C (Employment and Unemploy- 
ment), No. 18. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King, 1988. 
Distributed in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. tv + 281 pp. 
5s. ; $1.25. 

Changes in the general structure of industry, whether they be changes in the 
relative production of various industries or in their geographical situation, are 
the expression of the general dynamic character of economic progress. This dyna- 
mic energy must be regulated if economic equilibrium is to be maintained and 
the crises from which the world suffers are to be avoided or even attenuated. In 
particular the purely economic factors must be harmonised with the human fac- 
tors. In other words, the supply of and the demand for labour must be continually 
adjusted to each other. This is the primary task of a public placing service, which 
must endeavour both to increase the mobility of labour and at the same time to 
stabilise the labour market. The object of the present study is to review what 
has so far been done in this direction in the different countries. 

An account is first given of the general organisation of employment exchanges 
and of specialisation by occupation and sex. The study then deals with occupational 
changes (general measures to promote mobility, training facilities for the unem- 
ployed, dovetailing of seasonal employment) and labour clearing, and, under the 
heading “ International Piscing”’, with various forms of migration, and the methods 
and machinery of recruiting and placing and the organisations in charge. The last 
chapter is concerned with statistics of the operations of employment exchanges. 

A short bibliography includes the most important periodicals and the principal 
works dealing with public employment exchanges and their activities in a certain 
number of countries, while the text of the Draft Convention concerning Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies adopted in 1933 by the Seventeenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference is given in the appendix. 


—— Employment of Women on Underground Work in Mines of All Kinds. 
International Labour Conference, Eighteenth Session, Geneva, 1934. Sixth Item 
on the Agenda. Report VI. First Discussion. Geneva, 1933. 38 pp. 

In 1929 and again in 1931 the International Labour Conference adopted reso- 
lutions requesting the Governing Body to consider the possibility of placing on the 
agenda of an early Session of the Conference the question of the underground 
work of women and young persons, and in the course of its 61st Session, in February 
1933, the Governing Body decided to place on the agenda of the Eighteenth Session 
of the Conference the question of the employment of women on underground work 
in mines of all kinds. Following an established practice of dealing with questions 
concerning women and those concerning young persons by separate Conventions, 
the Governing Body considered it advisable that the Conference should begin 
by tackling the question of the employment of women on underground work rather 
than attempt to settle at the same time that of the employment of young persons 
on such work. 

The aim of the report is to provide the Conference, as a basis for its first consid- 
eration of the subject under the double-discussion procedure, with a general survey 
of existing legislation. It gives, country by country, a list of all the legislative 
measures known to the Office which prohibit the employment of women below 
ground in mines. The general position is summarised in the conclusions of the 
report, and proposals are made for the consultation of Governments on various 
points which a view to the drafting of a Convention. 
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—— Industrial Labour in Japan. Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial 
Relations), No. 37. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King, 
1933. Distributed in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. xvi + 
413 pp. 10s. ; $2.50. 

This volume is the first of a series of similar studies on Asiatic territories which 
the International Labour Office proposes to publish in pursuance of the decision 
of the Governing Body to give effect to a Resolution of the Seventh (1925) Session 
of the International Labour Conference. Its main purpose is to present information 
on existing conditions and legislation in Japan in the special setting of that coun- 
try’s social and economic history and structure, and taking into account those 
special factors that influence not only the degree and forms of industrial develop- 
ment but also the standards of labour legislation. The volume is in six parts. 
The first is introductory. Subsequent parts deal respectively with industrial 
relations, labour legislation and administration, conditions of work, unemployment 
and migration, and workers’ welfare, education, and co-operation. A short con- 
cluding note follows. Reference to the text is facilitated by a detailed table of 
contents and a list of statistical tables ; a bibliography and a conspectus of Japanese 
labour legislation are also included. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
Report on the Administration of the Northern Territory for the Year ended 30 June 
1932. Canberra, Govt. Printer, 1933. 36 pp. 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of the Ter- 
ritory of New Guinea from 1 July 1931 to 30 June 1932. Canberra, Govt. Printer, 
1933. 114 pp. 


to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Nauru 
during the Year 1932. Canberra, Govt. Printer, 1933. 52 pp. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Department of Labour and Industry. Report on the working of the Factories 
and Shops Act, 1912, during the Year 1932. Sydney, 1933. 24 pp. 1s. 9d. 


VICTORIA 


Department of Labour. Sustenance Branch. The Administration of Social 
Services (Unemployment Relief). Melbourne, 1933. vir + 99 pp. 

A pamphlet setting out the text of the Victorian Unemployment Relief (Ad- 
ministration) Act of January 1933, which was designed to consolidate and amend 
the existing Acts relating to unemployment relief, and to bring into force an entirely 
new form of administration. The pamphlet also gives the text of the consolidated 
and amended Regulations made under the provisions of the Act governing the 
work of those engaged in the distribution of work or sustenance. This Act was 
referred to in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLV, No. 1, 2 January 
1933, page 19. 


AUSTRIA 
Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Osterreich. 
XIII. Jahrgang. Vienna, 1932. x + 2381 pp. 


Bundesministerium fiir soziale Verwaltung. Die Amistdtigkeit der Gewerbe- 
Inspektorate im Jahre 1932. 50 Jahre ésterreichische Gewerbeaufsicht. Vienna, 
1933. 159 pp., illustr., tables. 


BELGIUM 
Fonds intercommunal d’assurance contre le chémage involontaire de l’agglomé- 
ration liégeoise. Rapport sur Vexercice 1932. Liége, 1933. 17 pp. 
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CANADA 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Immigrant Population classified by Sex, Country 
of Birth, Province of Residence, Years of Arrival in Canada and Citizenship of the 
Foreign Born, 1931. Seventh Census of Canada, 1931. Bulletin No. XX VII. Ottawa, 
1983. 11 pp. 


ESTONIA 
Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo. esti pollumajandus statistiline aastaraamat 1932. 
Annuaire de la statistique agricole 1932. Tallinn, 1933. vu + 207 pp. 


FINLAND 

Socialministeriet. Statistiska Centralbyran. Siirtolaisuus vuosina 1931 ja 1932. 
Emigrationen under aren 1931 och 1932. Emigration en 1931 et 1932. XXVIII 
Emigrationsstatistik. 22. Helsingfors, 1933. 33 pp. 


FRANCE 
Présidence du Conseil. Sous-Secrétariat d’Etat de l'économie nationale. Sta- 
tistique générale de la France. Table de mortalité des ouvriers mineurs 1923-1928. 


Paris, 1933. 39 pp. 


Rapport annuel adressé par le Gouvernement frangais au Conseil de la Société 
des Nations conformément a l’article 22 du Pacte sur administration sous mandat 
du territoire du Togo pour année 1932. Paris, 1933. 185 pp. 


Rapport annuel adressé par le Gouvernement francais au Conseil de la Société 
des Nations conformément a l'article 22 du Pacte sur l'administration sous mandat 
du territoire du Cameroun pour lVannée 1932. Paris, 1933. 312 pp. 


INDO-CHINA 
Direction des affaires économiques et administratives. Bureau de la statistique 


générale. Annuaire statistique de V' Indochine. Quatritme volume. 1931-1932. 
Hanoi, 1933. 288 pp. 


GERMANY 
Reichsarbeitsministerium. Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und 
Bergbehérden fiir die Jahre 1931 und 1932. Berlin, 1933. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of the Cameroons under British Mandate for the Year 1932. Lon- 
don, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 118 pp., table. 4s. 6d. 


Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the Adminis- 
tration of Togoland under British Mandate for the Year 1932. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1938. 127 pp., maps. 5s. 


ment of Overseas Trade. Conditions and Prospects of United Kingdom 
Trade in India 1932-1933. Revised to July 1933. Report by Sir Thomas M. 
Arnscoucs, C.B.E., M.Com., F.R.G.S. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 


240 pp. 3s. 6d. 


—— Economic Conditions in Iraq. Dated August 1933. Report by C. Empson. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 50 pp., map. Is. 6d. 


—— Economic Conditions in Italy. Dated July 1933. Report by R. M. A. E. 
Turner, O.B.E. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1983. 194 pp. 5s. 


Foreign Office. Report by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on 
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the Administration of Iraq for the period January to October 1932. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1933. 1v + 80 pp., map. 3s. 


Home Office. Factory Department. Safety Hints on the Use of Wood-Working 
Machinery. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 16 pp., illustr. 1d. 


—— Statistics in regard to Alien Passengers who entered and left the United 
Kingdom in 1932. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 21 pp. 4d. 


Ministry of Transport. Report on the Administration of the Road Fund for the 
Year 1931-1932. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 87 pp. 2s. 


INDIA 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Index Numbers of Indian 
Prices 1861-1931. Delhi, 1933. 24 pp., diagrams. Rs.1-2, or 2s. 


—— Statistical Abstract for British India with Statistics, where available, 
relating to certain Indian States from 1921-1922 to 1930-1931. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1933. x1 + 854 pp. 7s. 6d. 


BENGAL 

Revenue Department. Emigration Branch. Annual Report on the Working 
of the Indian Emigration Act VII of 1922 and the Rules framed thereunder in the 
Presidency of Bengal for the Year ending 31 December 1932. By A. DENHAM-WHITE, 
M.B., F.R.C.S., E., Lt-Col., I.M.S. Delhi, 1983. 8 pp. 12 annas or Is. 3d. 


JAPAN 
Naikaku Tokei Kyoku. (Imperial Cabinet. Bureau of Statistics.) Rodo Tokei 
Yoran, 1932. (A Summary of Labour Statistics 1933.) Tokyo. 289 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 
Department van Sociale Zaken. Centraal Verslag der Arbeidinspectie in het 
Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1932. The Hague, 1933. x1 + 337 + Lxxxv pp. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Juvenile Unemployment. Report prepared by S. G. Smirs, M.P., and A. E, 
ANSELL, M.P. Wellington, 1933. 20 pp. 9d. 

This report, prepared for the Prime Minister of New Zealand by two Members 
of Parliament, emphasises the necessity for community action, as opposed to 
Government measures, to mitigate the serious effects of unemployment among 
youths. It states that the organisation necessary to deal with the problem is 
essentially a matter for local effort, and recommends that provision be made by 
local authorities for vocational training at technical schools and continuation 
classes, if necessary the time spent at such schools and classes to be deemed a 
portion of the apprenticeship period. ‘The recommendations also include the 
placing of boys on farms and the provision for them of scientific agricultural 
training. 


RUMANIA 

Ministerul Muncii, Sanatatii si Ocrotirilor sociale. Institutul de Statistica generala 
a Statului. Ministére du travail, de la santé publique et de l’assistance sociale. 
Institut de statistique générale de l’Etat. Anuarul statistic al Romdniei. Annuaire 
statistique de la Roumanie, 1931-1932. Bucarest, 1983. xxvir + 399 pp. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. State Land-Settlement Problems and Policies in 
the United States. By W. A. Hartman. Technical Bulletin No. 357. Washington, 
1983. 88 pp., maps. 10 cents. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Office Procedure in Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. A Discussion of Forms, Files, and Procedures Employed in Supporting, 
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Controlling, and Accounting for the Operation of a Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 
Bulletin No. 171. Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 22. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1933. vir + 49 pp. 10 cents. 


NEW YORK 

Department of Labour. Division of Statistics and Information. Labour Law 
and Pertinent Provisions of the State Departments Law, Penal Law, Education 
Law, General Business Law and Domestic Relations Law. With Amendments, 
Additions and Annotations to 1 September 1933. Albany, 1933. 194 pp. 


WISCONSIN 

Industrial Commission. Revised Handbook on the Wisconsin Unemployment 
Compensation Act and Approved Voluntary Plans for Unemployment Benefits or 
Guaranteed Employment. Bulletin No. 20n Unemployment Compensation. Madison, 
1933. 115 pp. 

Contains the amended text of the Wisconsin Unemployment Reserves and 
Compensation Act and explains its provisions. 


URUGUAY 
Direccién general de Estadistica. Sintesis estadistica. Montevideo, 1933. 64 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Albrecht, Otto. Verbleib der Arbeitnehmer von besiedelten Giitern. Schriften 
zur Férderung der inneren Kolonisation. Begriindet von Heinrich Sounrey. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. W. Stott. Heft 49. Berlin, 1933. 24 pp. 

A study of the effect of German settlement policies on the employment opportu- 
nities for agricultural workers who formerly worked on estates divided up through 
settlement legislation. It is recommended that these unemployed men should be 
settled on the estates where they have hitherto lived and worked for hire. 


Allminna Arbetsgivareféreningen. 1902-1932. Minnesskrift uitgiven med anled- 
ning av Allmdnna Arbetsgivareforeningens 38-driga tillvaro. Malmo, 1933. 141 pp., 
illustr. 

A review of the activities of the Swedish General Association of Employers 
published on the occasion of the ninetieth anniversary of its foundation. 


Arbeiterkrankenversicherungskasse Wien. Bericht fiir das Jahr 1932. Vienna, 
1933. 192 pp. 


Bartaktarovitch, Nicolas. Finances communales en Yougoslavie. Préface de 
Edgard Auurx. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1933. 318 pp. 35 frs. 


Beatty, John D., and Grau, Herbert L. Our Changing Occupations. A Statistical 
Survey. Comparing the United States, Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh. Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg Personnel Association, 1933. 26 pp. 50 cents. 


Bevin, Ernest. My Plan for 2,000,000 Workless. Clarion Texts. London, 
Clarion Press. 28 pp., illustr. 1d. 


This pamphlet was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 13, 26 June 1933, pages 432-433. 


Boller, Dr. Hans. Arbeitszeitverkiirzung und Arbeitsmarkit. Abhandlungen 
des wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Seminars zu Jena begriindet von Dr. J. Prer- 
sToRFF, fortgefiihrt von Dr. F. Gurmann und Dr. G. Kesster. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. G. Atprecut. Zweiundzwanzigster Band. Erstes Heft. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1932. 103 pp. 
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Brissaud, Jean. La nationalisation des assurances. Preface by Vincent AuRIOL. 
Les Cahiers du socialiste (nouvelle série), Nos. 1-2. Paris, Librairie populaire, 19838. 
67 pp. 2.50 frs. 


Callaway, Godfrey. The Race Problem in South Africa and the Average Man. 
Pamphlet No. 4. Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race Relations. 15 pp. 


Carozzi, Luigi. Igiene del lavoro. Reprinted from Vol. II, Part V, of the Trattato 
d’Igiene published under the direction of Prof. Donato OrroLENGH. Milan, Val- 
lardi, 1938. Pp. 279-496. 

The “Treatise on Hygiene ” (2 volumes of 966 and 1232 pages) from which 
this work is reprinted is designed especially for the use of medical students and 
students in polytechnic schools, and Dr. Carozzi has therefore avoided a too detailed 
analysis and confined himself to giving a synthetic outline of industrial hygiene. 
Certain questions which are treated here in a general way are nevertheless examined 
in detail in other parts of the treatise (ventilation, lighting, disposal of waste 
water). After an account of hygienic measures concerning workplaces, atmospheric 
conditions, pollution by gas and fumes, noise, smells, etc., the author analyses 
briefly the more important causes of injury in the principal unhealthy or dangerous 
occupations. The paragraph concerning chemical industries also gives an account 
of the commonest sources of industrial poisoning. Other paragraphs deal with 
scientific management, individual and social hygiene in the factory, the protection 
of women and child workers, propaganda in favour of insurance against industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases, etc. The last paragraph concerns the inter- 
national movement for social hygiene and the International Labour Office, and 
includes a list of the International Labour Conventions adopted, giving prominence 
to the provisions in them relating to industrial hygiene and sanitary conditions. 


Confederacién Argentina del Comercio, de la Industria y de la Produccién. 
Tres sugestiones para aliviar la crisis. Buenos Aires. 18 pp. 


Conitzer, Oskar. Preisfaktoren und Preisbildung im deutschen Textilgewerbe 
unter Beriicksichtigung der Preisbildung in der Kriegszeit und Inflation. Inaugural- 
Dissertation der philologisch-historischen Abteilung der hohen philosophischen 
Fakultat der Universitaét Basel. Leipzig, Robert Noske, 1932. vir + 123 pp. 


Corporation des industries du batiment d’Alsace et de Lorraine. Rapport du 
Comité-directeur de la Corporation des industries du batiment d’ Alsace et de Lorraine 
et de sa succursale. Assurance sociale contre les accidents du travail a Strasbourg 


sur Vexercice 1932. Strasburg. 41 + 18 pp., diagrams. 


Davis, Eleanor. Employee Stock Ownership and the Depression. Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University. Princeton, 1933. 41 pp. (typescript). 

The object of this study, which is based on an investigation of fifty representa- 
tive schemes, is to analyse recent developments in employee stock ownership 
schemes in the United States. The author studies the effect of the decline in security 
prices on the schemes investigated since the beginning of the economic crisis, 
and the provisions for protecting employee investors. She reaches the conclusion 
that “‘ several conditions combine to make the purchase of stock in their employing 
companies a questionable form of investment for lower-paid groups of wage earners”’, 
and that special guarantees and protective measures should be provided to safe- 
guard the savings of employee investors. 


Diez Gasca, Dott. Maria. Preselezione di personale alberghiero. Estratto da 
l’Organizzazione Scientifica del Lavoro, Rivista mensile dell’ “ Enios”’, Anno 
1938-XI, N. 7-8. Rome. 11 pp. 


Douglas, Paul H. Standards of Unemployment Insurance. Social Service Mono- 
graphs, No. 19. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1988. x1v + 251 pp. 

Professor Paul Douglas has made a very careful and detailed study of the 
unemployment insurance problem, with special reference to its applicability to 
the United States. In his opening chapter he examines the arguments in favour 
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of unemployment insurance, and concludes that, while owners of industry have 
in many cases been able to maintain their money incomes during the depression 
owing to the accumulation of large reserves during the period of prosperity, no 
such provision exists in the United States for wage earners. This, he says, is grossly 
inequitable, and some kind of unemployment insurance is highly desirable. As, 
moreover, “the wages of a very large fraction of workers, even in good times, are 
insufficient to enable them to provide individually for such reserves, it would 
seem as though some type of pooled protection would be necessary. ” 

In subsequent chapters Professor Douglas studies voluntary and compulsory 
systems, scope, benefits, contributions, administration, etc., drawing to a consider- 
able extent on the experience of countries which have had systems of unem- 
ployment insurance for a number of years. 


Eickhoff, A. F. Georg von Hertling als Sozialpolitiker. Schriften fiir deutschen 
Politik. Herausgegeben von Dr. Georg ScHREIBER. 2. Reihe, 31. Heft. Cologne, 
Gilde-Verlag, 1932. xu + 99 pp. 

Georg von Hertling began his career as a lecturer in philosphy at Bonn Univer- 
sity. Being in close contact with leaders of the Catholic Centre Party, particularly 
with Windthorst, he soon became interested in politics and in 1875 was elected 
a member of the Reichstag. During the many years of his Parliamentary 
activity his chief interest was social reform. In his little book Mr. Eickhoff describes 
Hertling’s social theories and his share in bringing about the labour legis- 
lation of pre-war Germany. A concluding chapter contains an appreciation of 
Hertling’s practical work and compares him with other German social reformers. 


Epting, Karl. Le service médical et le systéme des assurances-maladies pour 
étudiants dans les universités européennes. Geneva, Entr’aide universitaire inter- 
nationale, 1933. 35 pp. 


Exley, C. H. The Guide to the Law and Administration of the Needs Test. Liver- 
pool, Meek Thomas, 1933. 86 pp. 2s. 6d. 

A pamphlet setting out in progressive order the legal and administrative 
provisions governing the working of the Needs Test in Great Britain. Explanatory 
notes and summaries of the general effect and import of the provisions link up the 
various Regulations and Advisory Circulars which are quoted. 


Franzisket, Wilhelm. Organische Bekdmpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit als einheit- 
liches national-pddagogisches und sozial-politisches Problem. Langensalza, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Julius Beltz, 1938. 1.60 marks. 


Goudal, Jean. Destin del’ Afrique. Crises et Plans, VI. Paris, Librairie Valois, 
1933. 256 pp. 15 frs. 

Mr. Goudal studies the possibility of aiding world recovery through the equip- 
ment and development of Africa. He does not advocate an intensification of the 
colonial policies of the past. On the contrary, he early dismisses the short-sighted 
methods by which the human wealth of African territories has been imperilled, 
and finds the centre of any rational plan of development in the African agriculturist, 
producing primarily for his own needs and aided by the provision from Europe 
of modern equipment and direction. He examines particularly the possibilities 
of French African development, insisting on the necessity for increased Govern- 
ment intervention for the protection of the African. Taking as an example of the 
limitations of national action the French African problems of transport, he indicates 
the need for a wider collaboration, which for social and political reasons, he argues, 
should be international rather than intercolonial. 

Mr. Albert Sarraut’s declaration, in March 1933, that France favoured the 
collaboration of European nations without colonies in the task of African develop- 
ment, is an indication of the timeliness of Mr. Goudal’s book. 


Groupe des industries métallurgiques, mécaniques et connexes de la région 
parisienne. Enquéte sur les taux horaires des salaires, travaux payés “ au temps ”’, 
travaux payés “ au rendement”. Paris, 1933. 134 pp. 
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Hildebrandt, Dr. H., and Ross, Dr. K. Individuelle Unfallaffiniidt. Verdffent- 
lichungen aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalverwaltung. XXXVI. Band — 5. Heft. 
(Der ganzen Sammlung 324. Heft.) Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1932. 103 pp. 


Hoehn, E. Prévention des explosions des vapeurs @huile inflammables. Annexe 
technique au 64™¢ Rapport annuel de 1932 de l’Association suisse de propriétaires 
de chaudiéres & vapeur 4 Zurich. 1933. 17 pp., diagrams. 


Hoffman, Frederik L. Lead-Poisoning. Legislation and Statistics. 1988. 40 pp. 
Address given in the Section of Industrial Hygiene of the American Public 
Health Association, in Washington, 24-27 October 1932. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 1933. 
London, P. S. King, 1938. x + 304 pp. 

In this new edition of the Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation, the survey 
of the agricultural co-operative movement in Great Britain and other countries, 
the reviews of books and current publications, and the digest of co-operative law 
are in the same form as in the 1932 edition, but the matter has been brought up 
to date. There is a short introductory essay by Sir Daniel Hau on the late Horace 
Plunkett, and an introductory chapter entitled “ Co-operation and the Debacle ”, 
which discusses what part can be played by co-operators, with their economic 
technique and experience, in the “ great travail of economic forces ” that is now 
taking place. 


Jewkes, John, and Winterbottom, Allan. Juvenile Unemployment. Publications 
of the Research Section of the Department of Economics and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Manchester. London, Allen and Unwin, 1933. 159 pp. 


One of the most serious aspects of the prolonged unemployment crisis is the 
effect it has on juveniles who are often out of work for long periods at a very early 
and impressionable age, and many of whom have never had any employment at 
all since leaving school. The authors of the book under consideration, who were 
also responsible for the admirable survey of Cumberland and Furness (Cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, November 1933, page 752), go so far 
as to say that “ by exposing this generation of industrial workers to the most 
deadly effects of the present depression we are storing up elements which threaten 
to perpetuate depression by striking at the quality of future labour resources.” 
They review the whole problem, with special reference to the conditions prevailing 
in Lancashire and Cumberland, and point out the inadequacy of the statistics. 
They draw attention to certain palliatives which can be applied immediately (the 
extension of Junior Instruction Centres, the lowering of the age of entry into 
unemployment insurance, the work of voluntary agencies, etc.), deal at length 
with the extension of school life, which they consider to be a very desirable measure, 
and, finally, urge the need for controlling juvenile employment and strengthening 
the organisation of the employment exchanges with regard to the placing of juve- 
niles. 


Journal of the Osaka University of Commerce. No. 1, September 1933. 113 pp. 
Published by the Osaka University of Commerce. Sold by Maruzen Co., Tokyo 
and Osaka. 1.50 yen. 


The University of Osaka, in order to keep in close touch with the scientific 
work of foreign countries in the fields of economics, commerce, and law, and to 
make its own contribution to the progress of those sciences, has decided to publish 
for distribution among universities and other institutions in different countries the 
above Journal, which will appear once a year. The first issue contains the following 
interesting articles: “ Price Standardisation in Government Control of Rice” 
(President Shiro Kawata); “ What Directs Management Activities *” (Professor 
Fukumatsu Muramoto); “ Tax Exemptions in Japan ” (Professor Kohichi 
OvyamaDa) ; “ Gemeinschaft, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft ” (Professor Koji 
Fuxu1); “ Zur Kritik der Zweikontenreihentheorie ” (Privatdozent Wasaburo- 
KIMuRA). 
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Bianco Lunos, 1933. 44 pp. 

Study based on an enquiry concerning 1,200 farms on the Danish Island of 
Funen. These farms were established between the years 1900 and 1929 in accordance 
with Danish smallholding legislation. The study is a valuable addition to the 
information already available on the results of this legislation. 
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47 pp. 
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“Volksvereins fiir die deutschen Katholiken in Rio Grande do Sul”. Porto Alegre, 


1988. 48 pp., illus. 
Neyman, Jerzy. Zarys teorji i praktyki badania struktury ludnésci metoda repré- 


zentacyjna. An Outline of the Theory and Practice of Representative Method applied 
in Social Research. Institute for Social Problems. Actuarial Series, No. 1. Warsaw, 
Instytut Spraw Spolecznych, 1933. 123 pp. 


Odhe, Thorsten. Det ekonomiska livets mdtare, vad indextalen berdtta. K.F.s 
smaskrifter 7. Stockholm, Kooperativa Férbundets Forlag, 1933. 72 pp. 


For several years, the co-operative movement in Sweden has been very active 
in organising the spread of knowledge of economic and social subjects. The above 
pamphlet is one of a series intended to popularise the results of economic and social 
science ; it deals with “economic barometers’, explaining in simple language 
the object, origin, and construction of index numbers of wholesale prices, cost 
of living, production, wages, etc. The information given is reliable and precise ; 
it is to be regretted that the survey does not cover the work done in this field 
by the League of Nations Secretariat and the International Labour Office. 


Plutynski, A. The German Paradox. A Study of German Political and Economic 
Life, with Special consideration of the Problem of East Prussia. London, Wishart, 
1938. 231 pp., maps. 


Rager, Fritz. Die Probleme der Arbeitslosen-Versicherung und Arbeitsbeschaffung 

in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika. Sonderdruck. XI. Jahrgang 19382. 
heft (Heft 51). Cologne, Forschungsinstitut fiir Sozialwissenschaften, 
1983. Pp. 472-509. 

A critical survey of the situation in the United States concerning unemploy- 
‘ment insurance and public works in the latter part of 1982. The author explains 
the reluctance of all parties in the past to embark on State unemployment insurance, 
but notes that the depression has brought about a great change in this respect. 
With regard to public works, he explains the programme associated with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The pamphlet was published before the 
advent of President Roosevelt to power, and, consequently, makes no reference to 
the much-discussed programmes of 1933. 
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giéne. Institut des problémes sociaux. La sécurité et ’/hygiéne du travail, No. 4. 
Warsaw, 1933. vir + 166 pp., illustr. 
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losigkeit — ohne Kosten — ohne Inflation. Leipzig, Nerlingsche Verlagsanstalt, 
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der Arbeitsimter. Heft 1. Berlin, Zentralverband der Angesteliten. 88 pp., map. 


Schweizerischer Handels- und Industrie-Verein. Bericht iiber Handel und 
Industrie der Schweiz im Jahr 1932. Zurich, vir + 272 pp. 


Sebess, Dr. Dénes. Magyar Agrdr-Evoliciék, MDCCCCII-MDCCCCXXXII. 
26 Agrdrtanulmany. Budapest, Kiralyi Magyar Egyetemi Nyomda. 369 pp. 

This work, which traces the different stages of agrarian evolution in Hungary 
from 1902 to 1932, contains twenty-six studies on agrarian questions. 


Staline, I. Le bilan du premier plan quinquennal. Rapport in extenso présenté 
& la session pléniére commune du Comité central et de la Commission centrale 
de contréle du Parti communiste de 1’U.R.S.S. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1933. 


40 pp. 0.50 fr. 


Sykes, Joseph. British Public Expenditure 1921-1931. London, P. S. King, 


1933. x11 + 388 pp. 

In this extremely interesting book Professor Sykes considers public expenditure 
in Great Britain, both national and local, during the period 1921-1931 and compares 
it with the corresponding expenditure in 1913-1914 ; he then estimates the eco- 
nomic repercussions of the increase that has taken place. He finds that the total 
national and local expenditure amounted to about 25 per cent of the national 
income in 1921-1931, as compared with 11 per cent. in 1913-1914. This expenditure 
he divides up into national debt services, social services, defence and war (after- 
math) services, unemployment schemes and economic development, other services, 
and local expenditure. In connection with each of these the author first analyses 
the economic and social effects of the expenditure and then tries to estimate the 
“transfer ” effects as between the richer and poorer sections of the community. 
With regard to the last point he reaches the conclusion that a net transfer has 
occurred from richer to poorer as a result of post-war taxation and expenditure. 
He also finds that no dire consequences have ensued for the national economy 
as a result of the increase in public expenditure, and that on the other hand the 
massive attack on the problem of poverty has been attended with distinctly good 
results and with vital additions to the country’s material and non-material welfare. 
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University of Birmingham. Russian Department. Bureau of Research on Russian 
Economic Conditions. Memorandum No. 7. 1. Foreign Trade. Il. Monetary Con- 
ditions. III. Indices of Wholesale Prices. IV. State Budget. Birmingham, 1932. 23 pp. 

This Memorandum gives a clear and detailed survey of Soviet foreign trade 
during 1930, 1931, and the first six months of 1932. Dealing with the monetary 
conditions of Soviet Russia, it shows the great increase in circulation, which has 
not been followed so far by a corresponding increase in national production. It 
also gives highly interesting statistics of the value of gross production and the 
wholesale price index in Russia from 1900 to 1930. Finally, a detailed account of 
the Soviet State Budget is given for the years 1925-1932. 
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A brief but careful study of Soviet agrarian policy. After a description of the 
failure of agriculture during the first years of the revolution and its revival under 
the new economic policy, which to a certain extent encouraged individual initiative, 
the Memorandum goes on to explain the reasons of the recent breakdown of Rus- 
sian agriculture. The authors considers that “the present food crisis in Soviet 
Russia is by no means due to unpropitious meteorological conditions or to unfavour- 
able and transient economic factors, but, as statistics show, it has developed 
progressively and is the result of the general economic policy pursued by the Soviet 
Government over a number of years. ” 
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1933. xi + 219 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Walker, who is lecturer in economics in the University of Sydney, accurately 
describes this book as “an essay in applied economics”. The book will be of 
value to students of economic problems not merely as a connected account of the 
facts of the Australian situation but also as a contribution to economic theory. 
Its descriptive chapters survey the extent of the depression in Australia, the 
mechanism through which world economic fluctuations are transmitted to that 
country, and the main characteristics of Australian economic policy before and 
during the depression. Its principal contribution to pure theory consists of an 
interesting analysis of the purchasing-power argument against wage reductions 
and an attempted synthesis of conflicting elements in the theories of Professor 
Hayek and Mr. Keynes. In this connection Dr. Walker reaches the conclusion 
that “in the real world the purchasing-power argument has sufficient applicability 
to render one sceptical of the view that any significant relief to unemployment can 
be obtained by manipulation of wages”. He also concludes that inflation (by 
which he means monetary and credit expansion calculated to render cost cutting 
unnecessary and to raise prices above the level to which they would otherwise 
have fallen) can bring unemployed available resources into employment, but if 
continued once all available resources are employed, a recession must follow. 
“ Available resources” are defined for this purpose as resources which will be 
absorbed before employed resources are attracted from other avenues of employ- 
ment. 
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531 pp. 

Collection of articles by different authors on economic and social problems. 
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